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CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 



YOUNG. 



THE LAST DAY, 

ETC. 



THE 

CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 



CANTO I. 



The castie height of Indolence, 

And its false luxury ; 

.Where for a little time, alas ! 

We Uved right jollily. 

I. 
O MORTAL man, who livest here by toil. 
Do not complam of this thy hard estate ; 
Tliat like an emmet thon must ever moil. 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 
And, certes, there is for it reason great ; [wail. 
For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and 
And curse thy star, and early drudge and late ; 
Witbouten that would come an heavier bale. 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases psde. 

II. 
In lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 
With woody hill o'er hill encompassed round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Tlianwhom a fiend more fell is no where found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half im- 

brown'd, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say. 
No living wight could work, ne'cared ev'n for play. 
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III. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumberous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant 

green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. , 
Meantime, unnumber'd glittering streamlets 
play'd, 

. And hurled every-where their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker'd through the sunny shade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur 
made. 

IV. 
Join*d to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, ' 
And flocks loud-bleating from the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
"^That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

V. 
Full in the passa^i^e of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood; [move. 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to 
As Idless. fancied in her dreaming mood: 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out, below. 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, 
to flow. 
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VI. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was. 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 
For ever flushing round a summer-sky : 
There eke the soft delights, that witdiingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
And the calm pleasures always hover*d nigh; 
But whate'er smack'd of noyance, or unrest. 
Was far, for off expell'd from this delicious nest. 

VII. 
The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease. 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his castle 'mid embowering trees, 
Tliat half shut out the beams of Phoebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and nigb^; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate. 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate 
And labour harsh, complain'd, lamenting man's 
estate. 

VIII. 
Hiither continual pilgrims crowded still. 
From all the roads of earth that pass there by : 
For, as they chaunced to breathe on neighbouring 

hiU, 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 
Till clustering round the enchanter ialse they 
Ymolten with his sjrren melody ; [hung. 

While o'er the enfeebling lute his hand he flung. 
And to the trembling chords these tempting verses 
s«ng :— 
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IX. 
* Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man with nneani'd pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray. 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

X. 

' Behold the merry minstrels of the mom. 
The swarming songsters of the careless grore. 
Ten thousand throats ! that, from the flowering 

thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love. 
Such grateful kindly raptures them emove : 
They neither plough, nor sow ; ne, fit for flail. 
E'er to the barn the nodden sheaves they drove; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 

XI. 
' Outcast of nature, man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter-dropping sweat, of sweltry pain. 
Of cares that eat away thy heart with gall. 
And of the vices, an inhuman train. 
That all proceed from savage thirst of gain : 
For when hard-hearted interest first began 
To poison earth, Astrsea left the plain ; 
Guile, Wolence, and murder seized on man. 
And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers 
ran. 
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XII. 

* Come, ye, who still the camberous lead of life 
Posh hard up hill ; bat as the forthest steep 
Yon trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders * back the stone with mighty 

sweep. 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep. 
For ever vain : come, and, withouten fee, 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep. 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight: O come, ye weary wights, to me! 

XIII. 

* With me, you need not rise at early dawn,- 
To pass the joyless day in various stounds; 
Or, loutiug low, on upstart fortune fawn. 
And sell fair honour for some paltry pounds ; 
Or through the city take your dirty rounds. 
To cheat, and dun, and lie, and visit pay. 
Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds ; 
Or prowl in courts of law for human prey. 

In vemd senate thieve, or rob on broad highway. 

. XIV. 
' No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call. 
From village on to village sounding clear ; 
To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons squall ; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear ; 
No hammers thump ; no horrid blacksmith sear, 
Ne noisy tradesmen your sweet slumbers start. 
With sounds that are a misery to hear : 
But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art. 

c 
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XV. 

' Here nought but candour reigns, indulgent eaite, 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and down : 
They who are pleasedt themselves must always 

please ; 
On others' ways they never squint a frown, 
Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town : 
Thus, from the source of tender Indolence, 
With milky blood the heart is overflown, 
Is soothed and sweeten'd by the social sense ; 
For interest, envy, pride, and strife are banish'd 

hence. 

XVI. 

* What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 
Above the reach of wild ambition's wind. 
Above those passions that this world deform, 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm ? 
But here, instead, soft gales of passion play. 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 

A quicker sense of joy; as breezes stray [gay. 
Across the enli\*en'd skies, and make them still more 

XVII. 

* The best of men have ever loved repose : 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray; 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Imbitter'd more from peevish day to day. 
Ev'n those whom fame has lent her fairest ray. 
The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 
From a base world at last have stolen away : 
So Sdpio, to the soft Cnmsean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 
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XVIII. 

< Bat if a little exercise you choose. 
Some zest for ease, 'tis not forbidden here : 
Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year ; 
Or softly stealing, with your watery gear. 
Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude : the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now tliMB hoarse stream, and now the zephyr's 
sigh. 
Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody. 

XIX. 
* O grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 
Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 
When, sudden, comes blind unrelenting F^ate, 
And givea the untasted portion you have won. 
With ruthless toil, and many a wi-etch undone. 
To those who mock you, gone to Pluto's reign, 
Tliere with sad ghosts to pine, and shadows dun : 
But sure it is of vanities most vain. 
To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.* 

XX. 

He ceased. But still their trembling ears retun'd 
The deep vibrations of his witching song ; 
That, by a kind of magic power, constndn'd^ 
To enter in, pell-mell, the listening throng. 
Heaps pour'd on heaps, and yet they slipt along. 
In silent ease ; as when beneath the beam 
Of summer-moons, the distant woods among. 
Or by some flood all silver'd with the gleam. 
Hie foft-embodied feys through airy portal stream : 
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XXI. 

By the smooth demon so it order'd was. 
And here his banefal bounty first began : 
Though some there were who would not further 

pass. 
And his aJluring baits suspected han. 
The wise distrust the too fair-spoken man. 
Yet through the gate they cast a wishful eye : 
Not to move on, perdie, is all they can : 
For, do their very best, they cannot fly. 
But often each way look, and often sorely ugh. 

XXII. 
When this the watchful wicked wizard saw. 
With sudden spring he leap*d upon them sthught; 
And, soon as touched by his unhallow'd paw. 
They found themselves Tnthin the cursed gate ; 
Full hard to be repassed, like that of Fate. 
Not stronger were of old the giant-crew, 
Who sought to pull high Jove from regal state ; 
Though feeble wretch he seem'd, of sallow hue: 
Certes, who bides his grasp, win that encounter rue. 

XXIII. 
For whomsoever the villain takes in hand. 
Their joints uuknit, then- sinews melt apace ; 
As lithe they grow as any willow-wand, 
And of their vanish'd force remains no trace : 
So when a maiden fair, of modest grace. 
In all her buxom blooming May of charms. 
Is seized in some losel's hot embrace, 
She waxeth very weakly as she warms. 
Then mghing yields her up to love's deUcious harms. 
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XXIV. 

Wjiked by the crowd, slow from his beuch arpse 
A comely full-spread porter, swolu with sleep : 
His calm, broad, thoughtless aspect breathed 

repose; 
And in sweet torpor he was plunged deep, 
Ne could himself from ceaseless yawuing keep ; 
Wiule o'er his eyes the drowsy liquor ran , [peep : 
'rh|t>ugh which his half- waked soul would £ftintly 
Hien taking his black staff, he call'd his mao. 
And roused himself as much as rouse himself he cau. 

xxy. 

The lad leaped lightly at his master's call : 
He was, to weet, a little roguish page> 
Save sleep and play who minded nought at all, 
Like most the untaught striplings of his age. 
This boy he kept each band to disengage^ 
Garters and buckles, task for him unfit, 
But ill-becoming his grave personage. 
And which his portly paunch would not permit ; 
So this same limber page to all performed it* 

XXVI. 
Meantune, the master-porter wide dispUiy'd 
Great store of capfi> of slippers, and of gowns ; 
Wherewith hie those who enter'd in, array'd 
Loom, as the breeze that plays along the do^ns, 
And waves the summer-woods when eveping 

ftown^. 
O fair ondressy best dress I it checks no vein. 
Bat every flowing limb in pleasure drowns, [fain , 
And bei^tens ease with grace. This done, light 
Sir porter sat him down, and tum'd to sleep again. 

c3 
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XXVIl. 

Thus easy robed, tbey to the fountain sped. 
That in the middle of the conrt up-threw 
A stream, high spouting from its liquid bed, 
And falling back again in drizzly dew ; 
There each deep draughts, as deep he thirsted, 
It was a fountsun of nepenthe rare ; [drew. 

Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce 
And sweet oblivion of vile earthly cure ; [grew, 
Ftdr gladsome waking thoughts, and joyous dreams 
more fair. 

XXVIII. 
This right performed, all inly pleased and still, 
Withouten tromp, was proclamation made : 
' Ye sons of Indolence, do what you will; 
And wander where you list, through hall or glade ! 
Be no man's pleasure for another stsud ; 
Let each as likes him best his hours employ. 
And cursed be he who minds his neighboni''s trade ! 
Here dwells kind Ease and unreproving Joy : 
He little merits bliss who others can annoy.' 

XXIX. 

Str^ght of these endless numbers, swarming 
As thick as idle motes in sunny ray, [round, 
Not one eftsoons in view was to be found. 
But every man stroll'd off his own glad way. 
Wide o'er this ample court's black area. 
With all the lodges that thereto pertain'd. 
No living creature could be seen to stray ; 
While solitude, and perfect silence reign'd ; 
So that to think you dreamt you almost was con- 
stnun'd. 
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XXX. 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid-Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles. 
Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 
To stand, embodied, to our senses plain) 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 
The whilst in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro : 
Hien all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show 



XXXI. 
Ye gods of quiet, and of sleep profound ! 
Whose soft dominion o*er this castle sways. 
And all the widely-silent places round. 
Forgive me, if my trembling pen displays 
What never yet was sung in mortal lays. ' 
But how shall I attempt such arduous string ? 
I, who have spent my nights, and nightly days. 
In this soul-deadening place, loose-loitering ? 
Ah ! how shall I for this uprear my moulted wing ? 



XXXII. 
Come on, my Muse, nor stoop to low despair. 
Thou imp of Jove, touch'd by celestial fire ! 
Thou yet shalt sing of war, and actions fur, 
Which the bold sons of Britain will inspire ; 
Of ancient bards thou yet shalt sweep the lyre; 
Hiou yet shalt tread in tragic pall the stage, 
Paint love's enchanting woes, the hero's ire, 
The sage's calm, the patriot's noble rage, [age. 
DasUog corruption down through every worthies 
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XXXIII. 

The doors, that knew no shrill alarming bell, 
Ne cursed knocliier plied by villain's hand, 
Self-open'd into halls, where, who can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia laud? 
Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread, 
And couches stretch'd around in seemly band ; 
And endless pillows rise to prop the head ; 
So that each spacious room was one full-swelling bed ; 

XXXIV. 
And every-where huge cover'd tables stood. 
With wines high flavoured and rich viands crown'd : 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this earth are found. 
And all old Ocean genders in his round : 
Some hand unseen these silently displayed, 
Ev'n undemanded by a sign or sound ; 
You need but wish, and, instantly obe/d, 
Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
play'd. 

XXXV. 
Here freedom reign'd, without the least alloy ) 
Nor gossip's idle, nor andent m^uden's gall, 
Nor suutly spleen, durst murmur at our joy. 
And with envenomed tongue our pleasures pall. 
For why ? there. was but one great rule for all ; 
To wit, that each should work his own desire. 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall. 
Or melt the time in love, or wake the lyre, 
Aad carol what, unbid, the Muses might inspire. 
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XXXVI. 

The rooms with costly tapestry were hung. 
Where was inwoven many a gentle tale ; 
Such as of old the rural poets sung. 
Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale : 
Reclining lovers, in the lonely dale, 
Ponr'd forth at large the sweetly-tortured heart ; 
Or, sighing tender passion, swell'd the gale. 
And taught charm'd Echo to resound their smart ; 
While flocks, woods, streams around, repose and 
peace impart. 

XXXVII. 
Hiose pleased the most, where, by a cunning hand , 
Depainted was the patriarchal age ; 
What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 
And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 
Where fields and fountsuns fresh could best engage. 
Toil was not then : of nothing took they heed. 
But with wild beasts the sylvan war to wage. 
And o'er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed: 
Bless'd sons of nature they ! true golden age indeed ! 

XXXVIII. 
Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls. 
Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise. 
Or autumn's varied shades imbrown the walls : 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonish'd eyes ; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies ; 
The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies ; 
Whatever Lorraine light-touch*d with softening 
hue. 
Or savage Rosa dash*d, or learned Poussin drew. 
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XXXIX. 

Each sound too here to languishment iucliued, 
Lull'd the weak bosom, and induced ease : 
Aerial music in the warbling wind, 
At distance rising oft, by small degrees. 
Nearer and nearer came, till o'er the trees 
It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs. 
As did, alas ! with soft perdition please : 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snares, 
The listening heart forgot all duties and all cares. 

XL. 
A certain music, never known before, 

^ Here lull'd the pensive melancholy mind ; 
Full easily obtsdn'd. Behoves no more. 
But sidelong, to the gently- waving wind. 
To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined ; 
From which, with airy flying fingers light. 
Beyond each mortal touch the most refined. 
The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight : 

Whence, with just cause, the harp of iEolus it hight. 

XLI. 
Ah me ! what hand can touch the string so fine ? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine> 
Then let them down ag^n into the soul ? 
Now rising love they fann*d ; now pleasing dole 
They breathed, in tender musings, through the 

heart ; 
And now a graver sacred strsdn they stole. 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart, 
Wild-warbling nature all, above the reach of art ! 
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XLII. 

Sach the gay Bplendor, the luxurious state. 
Of Caliphs old, who on the Tigris' shore. 
In mighty Bagdat, populous and great. 
Held their bright court, where was of ladies store ; 
And verse, love, music, still the garland wore : 
When sleep was coy, the bard, in waiting there, 
Cheer'd the lone midnight with the M use's lore : 
Composing music bade his dreams be fair, 
And music lent new gladness to the morning air. 

XLIII. 
Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft-tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell. 
And sobbing bi*eezes sigh'd, and oft began 
(So work'd the wizard wintry storms to swell. 
As heaven and earth they would together mell: 
At doors and windows, threatening seem'd to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling fell. 
Yet the least entrance found they none at all ; 
Whence sweeter grew our sleep, secare in massy hall. 

XLIV. 
And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams. 
Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace ; 
O'er which were shadowy cast Elysian gleams, 
That play'd, in waving lights, from place to place. 
And shed a roseate smile on Nature's face. 
Not Titian's pencil e'er could sa array, 
So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space ; 
Ne could it e'er such melting forms display. 
As kxwe on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 
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XLV. 

No^ fair illusions ! artful phautoms, no ! 
My Muse will not attempt your fairy-land : 
She has no colour^ that like you can glow : 
To catch your nvid scenes -too gross her hand* 
But sure it is, was ne'er a subtler band 
Than these same guileful angel-seeming sprites. 
Who thus in dreams, voluptuous^ soft^ and bland, 
Pour*d all the Arabian heaven upon our nights, 
And bless'd them oft besides with more refined 
delights. 

XLVI. 
They wera, in sooth, a most enchanting tnun, 
Ev*n feigning virtue; skilful to unite 
With evil good, and strew with pleasure pain. 
But for those fiends^ whom blood and broils 

delight ; 
Who hurl the wretch, as if to hell outright, ^ 
Down, down black gulphs, where sullen waters 

sleep. 
Or hold him clambering all the fearful night 
On beetling cliffs, or pent in ruins deep ; 
They, till due time should serve, were bid far hence 
to keep. 

XLVII. 
Ye guardian spirits, to whom man is dea^. 
From these foul demons shield the midnight 
Angels of fancy and of love, be near, [gloom : 
And o'er the blank of sleep diffuse a bloom : 
Evoke the sacred shades of Greece aud Rome, 
And let them virtue with a look impart : 
But chief, awhile, O ! lend us from the tomb 
Those long-lost friends for whom in love we smart. 
And fill with pious awe and joy-mixt woe the heart. 
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XLVIII. 

. Or are you sportive Bid the morn of youth 

Rise to new light, and beam afresh the days 
Of innocence, simplicity, and truth; 
To ciires estranged, and manhood's thorny lyays. 
What transport, to retrace our boyish plays. 
Our easy bliss, wheu each thing joy supplied ; 
The woods, the mountains, and the warbling maze 
Of the wild brooks ! — but, fondly wandering 
wide. 

My Muse, resume the task that yet doth thee abide. 

XLIX. 
One great amusement of our household was, 
In a huge crystal magic globe to spy. 
Still as you tum'd it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 
Of idly-busy men the restless fry 
Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 
In search of pleasures vain that from them fly. 
Or which, obtain'd, the caitiffs dare not taste:— 
When nothing is enjoy'd, can there be greater waste ? 

L. 

' Of vanity the mirrour' this was call'd : 
Here, you a muckworm of the town might see. 
At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stall'd, ^ 
Eat up with carking care and penurie; 
Most like to carcase parch 'd on gallow-tree. 
' A penny saved is a penny got :' 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 
Ne of its rigour will he bate a jot. 
Till it has quench'd his Are, and banished his pot. 

D 
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LI. 

Straight from the tilth of this low grub, behold ! 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir. 
All glossy gay, enamell'd all with gold. 
The silly tenant of the summer-air. 
In folly lost, of nothing takes he care ; 
Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatterers vile. 
And thieving tradesmen him among them share : 
His'father*s ghost from limbo-lake, the while, 
Sees this, which more damnation doth upon him pile. 

LII. 
This globe pourtray'd the race of learned men. 
Still at their books, and turning o*er the page, 
Backwards and forwards : oft they snatch the pen. 
As if inspired, and in a Thespian rage ; 
Then write, and blot, as would your ruth engage. 
Why, authors, all this scrawl and scribbling sore ? 
To lose the present, gain the future age, 
Praised to be when you can hear no more. 
And much enriched with fame, when useless worldly 
store. 

LIII. 
Then would a splendid city rise to view. 
With carts, and cars, and coaches roaring all : 
Wide-pour*d abroad behold the giddy crew : 
See how they dash along from wall to wall ! 
At every door, hark how they thundering call ! 
Good Lord ! what can this giddy rout excite ? 
Why, on each other with fell tooth to fall ; 
A neighbour's fortune, fame, or peace to blight. 
And make new tiresome parties for the coming 
night. 
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LIV. 

The puzzling sons of party next appear'd. 
In dark cabals and nightly juntos met ; [rear'd 
And now they whisper'd close, now shrugging 
The important shoulder ; then, as if to get 
New light, their twinkling eyes were inward set. 
No sooner Lucifer ^ recalls affairs, 
Than forth they various rush in mighty fret ; 
When lo ! pushed up to power, and crown *d their 
cares, 
In comes another set, and kicketh them down stairs. 

LV. 
But what most show'd the vanity of life. 
Was to behold the nations all on fire. 
In cruel broils engaged, and deadly strife : 
Most Christian kings, inflamed by black desire. 
With honourable ruffians in their hire. 
Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour j 
Of this sad work when each begins to tire. 
Then sit them down just where they were before. 

Till for new scenes of woe peac^ shall their force 
restore. 

LVI. 
To number up the thousands dwelliug here. 
An useless were, and eke an endless task ; 
From kings, and those who at the helm appear, 
To gipsies brown in summer-glades who bask. 
Yea, many a man, perdie, I could unmask, 
Whose desk and table make a solemn show, 
With tape-tied ti*ash, and suits of fools that ask 
For place or pension laid in decent row ; 

But these I pa^seu by, ^vith nameless numbers moe . 

* The Morning Star. 
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LVIF. 
Of all the gentle tenants of the place. 
There was a man of special grave remark : 
. A certaui tender gloom o'erspread his face. 
Pensive, not sad; in thought involved, not dark ; 
As soot this man could sing as morning lark. 
And teach the noblest morals of the heait : 
But these his talents were yburied stark ; 
Of the fine stores he nothing would impart. 
Which or boon Nature gave, or nature-pjunting Art. 

LVIII. 
To noontide shades incontinent he ran. 
Where purls the brook ^th sleep-inviting sound ; 
'Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 
Amid the broom he bask'd him on the ground. 
Where the wild thyme and camomile are found : 
There would he linger, till the latest ray 
Of light sat trembling on the welkin's bound ; 
Then homeward through the twilight shadows 

Sauntering and slow. So had he pass'd many a day. 

LIX. 
Yet not in thoughtless slumber were they past : 
For oft the heavenly fire, that lay concealed 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast. 
And aU its native light anew reveal'd : 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field. 
And mark'd the clouds that drove before the wind , 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 
ut with the clouds they fled, and left no trace 
behind. 
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LX. 

With bim was sometimes joiu*d, in silent walk, 
(Profoundly silent, for they nev^r spoke) 
One • shyer still, who quite detested talk : 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine, and broad o'ershadowiiig oak ; 
There, inly thrill'd, he wander'd all alone. 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 
Ne ever utter'd word, save when first shone 

The glittering star of eve — * Thank Heaven ! the 
day is done.' 

LXI. 
Here lurk'd a wretch, who had not crept abroad 
For forty years, ne face of mortal seen ; 
In chamber brooding like a loathly toad : 
And sure his linen was not very clean. 
Through secret loop-holes, that had practised 

been 
Near to his bed, his dinner vile he took ; 
Unkempt, and rough, of squalid face and mien. 
Oar castle's shame ! whence, from his filthy nook , 

We drove the villain out for fitter lair to look. 

LXII. 
One day there chaunced into these halls to rove 
A joyous youth, who took you at first sight ; 
Him the wild wave of pleasure hither drove. 
Before the sprightly tempest-tossing light : 
Certes, he was a most engaging wight. 
Of social glee, and wit humane, though keen. 
Taming the night to day, and day to night : 
For him the merry bells had rung, I ween. 
If in this nook of quiet bells had ever been. 
* Cm^cctore has qiplied this to Dr. Annstrong, the poet. 

i>3 
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« 

LXllI. 
But not ev'D pleasure to excess is good : 
What most elates, then sinks the soul as low : 
When spring-tide joy pours in with copious flood, 
The higher still the exulting-billows flow, . 
The farther back again they flagging go. 
And leave us grovelling on the dreary shore : 
Taught by this son of joy, we found it so ; 
Who, whilst he staid, kept in a gay uproar 
Our madden'd castle all, the abode of sleep no more. 

LXIV. * 
As when in prime of June a bumish*d fly, 
Sprung from the meads, o'er which he sweeps 

along, 
Cheer *d by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 
. Tunes up amid these airy halb his song. 
Soothing at first the gay reposing throng : 
And oft he sips theu* bowl ; or, nearly drown'd , 
He*, thence recovering, drives their beds among, 
And scares their tender sleep, with trump pro- 
found 
Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

LXV. 
Another guest 3 there was, of sense refined, 
Who felt each worth, for every worth he had ; 
Serene, yet warm; humane, yet firm his mind ; 
As little touched as any man's with bad : 
Him through their inmost walks the Muses lad. 
To him the sacred love of Nature lent, 
And sometimes would he make our valley glad ; 
When as we found he would not here be pent. 
To him the better sort this friendly message sent : 

3 George, Lord Lyttclton. 
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LXVI. 

* Come, dwell with us ! true son of virtue, come ! 
But if, alas ! we cauuot thee persuade 
To lie content beneath our peacefiil dome, 
Ne ever more to quit our quiet glade \ 
Yet when at last thy toils but ill apaid 
Shall dead thy fire, and damp its heavenly spark. 
Thou wilt be glad to seek the rural shade. 
There to indulge the Muse, and Nature mark : 
We then a lodge for thee will rear in Hagley-Park.' 

LXVII. 
Here whilom ligg'd the Esopus ^ of the age ; 
But called by fame, in soul ypricked deep, 
A noble pride restored him to the stage. 
And rouiied him like a giant from his sleep. 
Kv'n from his slumbers we advantage reap : 
With double force the enliven 'd scene he wakes, 
Yei quits not Nature's bounds. He knows to keep 
Each due decorum : now the heart he shakes. 
And now with well urged sense the eniighteu'd 
judgment takes. 

LXVill. 
A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems ^ 
Who 5, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain. 
On virtue still, and nature's pleasing themes;, 
^Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 
Here laugh'd he careless in his easy seat ; 
Here quaffed encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage : his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat. 

4 Mr. Quin. 

5 The following lines of this stanza were writ by a friend 
of tlie anthor, (since understood to have been Lord Lyttelton) 
and were designed to portray the characleT oi tVvo\n%au. 
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LXIX. 
Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod, 
Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy. 
A little, round, fat, oily man * of God, 
Was one I chiefly mark'd among the fry : 
He had a roguish twinkle in his eye. 
And shone all glittering with ungodly dew. 
If a tight damsel chaunced to trippen by; 
Which when observed, he shrunk into his mew. 
And stnught would recollect his piety anew. 

LXX. 
Nor be forgot a tribe, who minded- nought 
(Old inmates of the place) but state aflairs : 
They looked, perdie, as if they deeply thought ; 
And on their brow sat every nation's cares ; 
The world by them is parcell'd out in shares. 
When in the Hall of Smoke they congress hold. 
And the sage berry sun-burnt Mocha bears 
Has clear'd their inward eye : then, smoke- 
enioU'd, 
Their oracles break forth mysterious as of old. 

LXXI. 
Here languid Beauty kept her pale-faced court : 
Bevies of dainty dames, of high degree. 
From every quarter hither made resort ; 
Where, from gross mortal care and business free, 
Thfey lay, pour'd out in ease and luxury. 
Or should they a vain show of work a^ume, 
Alas ! and well-a-day ! what can it be ? 
To knot, to twist, to range the vernal bloom ; 
But far is cast the distaff, spinning-wheel, and loom. 

^ The Rev. Mr. Murdoch, Thomson's friend and bio- 
grapher. 
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LXXII. 

Their only labour was to kill the time ; 
(And labour cUre it is, and weary woe) 
They sit, ihey loll, tarn o'er some idle rhyme ; 
Then, risine sudden, to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth, with tottering step and slow : 
lliis soon too rude an exercise they find ; 
Straight on the conch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours they sighing lie reclined. 
And court the vapoury god, soft breathing in the 
wind 7* 

LXXlll. 
Now must I mark the \illany we found. 
But ah ! too late, we shall eftsoous be shown. 
A place here was, deep, dreary, under ground ; 
Where still our inmates, when unpleasing grown. 
Diseased, and loathi^ome, privily were thrown : 
Far from the light of heaven, they languishM there, 
Unpitied uttering many a bitter groan ; 
For of these wretches taken was no care : 
Fierce fiends, and hags of hell, their only nurses 
were. 

7 After this ttum, the following was introduced, in the 
edition of 174d. 

One nymph there was, metbought, in bloom of May, 
On whom the idle fiend glanced many a look , 
In hopes to lead her down the slippery way 
To taste of Pleasure's deep deceitful brook : 
No Tiitttes yet her gentle mind forsook ; 
No idle whims, no vapours fill'd her brain : 
Bat Prudence for her youthful guide she took. 
And Goodness, which no earthly vice could stain» 
Dwdt in her mind; she was ne proud, I ween, or vain 
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LXXIV. 
Alas 1 the chauge ! from scenes of joy and rest. 
To this dark den, where Sickness tuss'd alway. 
Here Lethargy, with deadly sleep opprest, 
Stretch'd on his back, a mighty lubbard, lay, 
Hearing his sides, and snored night and day ; 
To stir him from his traunce it was not eath. 
And his half-open'd eyne he shut straightway ; 
He led, I wot, the softest way to death. 
And taught withouten pain and strife to yield the 
breath. 

LXXV. 

Of limbs enormous, but withal unsound, 
Soft-swoln and pale, here lay the Hydropsy : 
Unwieldy man ; with belly monstrous round. 
For ever fed with watery supply ; 
For still he drank, and yet he still was dry. 
And moping here did Hypochondria sit. 
Mother of Spleen, in robes of various dye, 
Who vexed was full oft with ugly fit ; 

And some her frantic deem*d, and some her deem'd 
a wit. 

LXXVl. 
A lady proud she was; of ancient blood, 
Yet oft her fear her pride made croucheu low : 
She felt, or fancied in her fluttering mood. 
All the diseases which the spittles know. 
And sought all physic which the shops bestow. 
And still new leeches and new drugs would try, 
Her humour ever wavering to and fro : [cry. 

For sometimes ^e would laugh, and sometimes 

Then sudden waxed wroth^ and all she knew not 
why. 
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LXXVII. 

Fast by her side a listless maiden pined, 
With aching head, and squeamish heart-burn- 
ings; 
Pale, bloated, cold, she seem'd to hate mankind. 
Yet loved in secret all forbidden things. 
And here the Tertian shakes his chilling wings ; 
The sleepless Gout here counts the crowing 

cocks, 
A wolf now gnaws himy now a serpent stings ; 
Whilst Apoplexy cramm'd Intemperance knocks 
Down to the ground at once, as butcher felleth ox. 

TheM four concluding stanxas were daimed by Doctor 
Azmstroog, and inserted in his BfisceUanies. 
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CANTO II. 

The knight of arts and industry. 

And his achievements fair ; 
That, by this Castle's overthrow. 

Secured, and crowned were. 

I. 
Escaped the castle of the sire of slu. 
Ah ! where shall I so sweet a dwelling find ? 
For all around, without, and all within, 
Nothing save what delightful was and iiind. 
Of goodness savouring and a tender mind. 
E'er rose to view. But now another strain. 
Of doleful note, alas ! remains behind : 
I now must sing of pleasure turn'd to pain. 
And of the false enchanter. Indolence, complain^ 

II. 
Is there no patron to protect the Muse, 
And fepce for her Parnassus' barren soil .^ 
To every labour its' reward accrues, 
And they are sure of bread who swink and moil ; 
But a fell tribe the Aonian hive despoil. 
As ruthless wasps oft rob the painful bee : 
Thus while the laws not guard that noblest toil, 
Ne for the Muses other meed decree. 
They praised are alone, and stance right merrily. 
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III. 

I care not, Fortane, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the wmdows of the sky. 
Through which A u r ora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at e?e : 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of £Euicy« reason^ virtue, nought can me bereave. 

IV. 
€!ome then, my Muse, and ndse a bolder song; 
Come, lig no more upon the bed of sloth. 
Dragging the lazy languid line along. 
Fond to be^, but still to finish loth. 
Thy half-writ scrolls all eaten by the moth: 
Arise, and sing that generous imp of fame. 
Who with the soni^ of softness nobly wroth. 
To sweep away this human lumber came. 
Or in a chosen few to rouse the slumbering flame. 

V. 
In Fairy^Land there lived a knight of old. 
Of feature stem, Selvagg^ well yclep'd, 
A rough unpolidi'd man, robust and bold. 
But wondrous poor: he neither sow'd nor reap'd, 
Ne stores in summer for cold winter heap'd; 
In hunting all his days away he wore ; 
Now scorch'd by June, now in November steep'd. 
Now fttocfa'd by biting January sore. 
He still in woods pursued the lifobard and the boar. 
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VI. 
As he one morning, long before the dawn, 
Prick'd through the forest to dislodge his prey. 
Deep in the winding bosom of a lawn. 
With wood wild-fringed, he mark'd a taper's ray, 
Hat from the beating rain, and wintry fray. 
Did to a lonely cot his steps decoy; 
There, up to earn the needments of the day. 
He found dame Poverty, nor feur nor coy : 
Her he compress'd, and fill'd her with a lusty boy. 

VII. 
Amid the green-wood shade this boy was bred. 
And grew at last a knight of muchel feune. 
Of active mind and vigorous lustyhed. 
The Knight of Arts and Industry by name : 
Earth was his bed, the boughs his roof did frame ; 
He knew no beverage but the flowing stream ; 
His tasteful well-eam'd food the sylvan game. 
Or the brown fruit with which the woodlands 
teem: 
The same to him glad summer, or the winter breme. 

VIII. 
So pass'd his youthly morning, void of care. 
Wild as the colts that through the commons run : 
For him no tender parents troubled were : 
He of th& forest seem'd to be the son ; 
And, certes, had been utterly undone. 
But that Minerva pity of him took. 
With ail the gods that, love the rural wonne. 
That teach to tame the soil and rule the crook ; 
Ne did the sacred Nine ^sdain a gentle look. 



^ 
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IX. 

' Of fertile genius him they murtured well. 
In every science, and in every art. 
By which mankind the thoughtless hnttes excel, 
liiat can or use, or joy, or grace impart. 
Disclosing all the powers of head and heart : 
Ne were the goodly exercises spared. 
Thai hrace the nerves, or make the limbs alert. 
And mix elastic force with firmness hard : 

Was never knight on ground mote be ndth him 
compared. 

X. 
Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay 
Hie hunter-steed, exulting o'er the dale. 
And drew the roseat breath of orient day ; 
Somethnes, retiring to the secret vale, 
Yc]|kI in steel, and bright with bumish'd mul. 
He stndn'd the bow, or toss'd the sounding spear. 
Or darting on the goal, outstripp'd the gale. 
Or wheeled the chariot in its mid career, [peer. 
Or strenuous wrestled hard with many a tough com • 

XL 
At other times he pried through Nature's store, 
Whate'er she in the ethereal round contains, 
Whate'er she hides beneath her verdant floor. 
Hie vegetable and the mineral reigns ; 
Or else he scann'd the globe.those small domains. 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep, 
Its seas, its floods, its mountains, and its plains; 
Bat more he seardi*d the mind, and roused from 
sleep 
Thoae xiond seeds whence we heroic actions reap. 
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XII. 

Nor wottld he d^iMn to stoop from high pursuits 
Of heavenly truth, and practice what she tatight . 
Vam is the tree of knowledge without fruits ! 
Sometimes in himd the spade or plough he caught. 
Forth-calling all with which boon Earth is fraught ; 
Sometimes he plied the strong mechanic tool. 
Or rear'd the ^biic from the finest draught ; 
And oft he put himself to Neptune's school. 
Fighting vfiih winds and wsl^es on the vest ocean- 
pool. 

XIII. 
To solace then these rougher toils, he tried 
To touch the kindling cauvass into life ; 
With Nature his creating pencil vied,* 
With Nature joyous at the mimic strtfe: 
Or, to such shapes as graced Pygmalion's wife 
He hew'd the marble; or, with varied fire. 
He roused tlie trumpet, and the martial fife. 
Or bade the lute sweet tenderness inspire. 
Or verses framed that well might wakeApollo's lyre. 

XIV. 
Accomplish'd thus, he, from the woods issued. 
Full of great aims, and bent on bold emprise ; 
The work, which long he iu his breast had 

brew'd. 
Now to perform he ardent did devise ; 
To wit, a barbarous world to civilize. 
Earth was till then a boundless forest wild ; 
Nouglit to be seen but savage wood, and skies ; 
No cities nourished arts, no culture smiled. 
No government, no laws, no gentle manners mild. 
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XV. 

A nigged wiglit, the worst of brotes, was man ; 
On his own wretched kiod he, mtibletts, prey'd: 
The strongcet sdll the weakest oier-ran; 
In everj country mighty robbers sway*d. 
And giUe and mffian force were all their trade. 
Life was a scene of rapine, want, and woe ; 
Which this braFC knight, in noble anger, made 
To swear, be would the rascal rout o'ertbrow. 
For, by the powers divine, it should no more be so ! 

XVI. 
It would exceed the purpcnt of my song. 
To say how this best sun, from orient climes. 
Came beaming life and beauty all along. 
Before him chasing indolence and crimes* 
Stin as he pass'd, the nations he sublimes. 
And calls forth arts and virtues with his ray: 
Then Egypt,6reece, and Rome, their golden times 
Successive had; but now in ruins grey 
They lie, to slavish sloth and tyranny a prey. 

XVII. 
To crown his toils. Sir Industry then spread 
Hie swelling sail, and made for Britun's coast. 
A sylvan life till then the natives led. 
In Uie brown shades and green-wood forest lost. 
All careless rambling where it liked them most : 
Their wealth the wild-deer bouncing through 

the glade ; 
Hiey lodged at large, and lived at Nature's cost; 
Save spear, and bow, withouten other aid ; 
Yet not the Roman steel their naked breast dismayM. 

e3 
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He liked the soily he liked the dement skies, 
He liked the verdant hiUs and flowery pliuns : 
' Be this my great, my diosen isle, (he cries) 
This, wMlst my labours Liberty sustains, 
TMs queen of Ocean all assault disdains.' 
Nor liked he less the genius of the land, 
To freedom apt and persevering pinns. 
Mild to obey, and generous to command, 
Temper'd by forming Heftfen witii kindeist, firmest 
hand. 

XIX. 
Here, by degrees, his master-woit att^, 
Whatever arts and industry can frame : 
Whatever finish'd Agriculture knows. 
Fur queen of arts ! from heaven itsdf who came. 
When Eden flourished in unspotted fame : 
And still with her sweet innocence we find. 
And tender peace, and joys without a name. 
That, while they ravish, tranquillize the nund : 
Nature and Art at once, delight and use corniced. 

XX. 

Then towns he qvdcken'd by mechanic atts. 
And bad^ the feiimnt city glow with toil ; 
Bade social Cotametce raise renowned maats. 
Join land to land, and marry soil to soil ; 
Unite the poles, and without bloody spoU, 
Bring home o^ either Ind the gorgeous stores ; 
Or, should despotic rage the worid embroil. 
Bade tyrants tremble on remotest shores. 
While o'er the encircling deep Britannia's thundei 
roars* 
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XXI. 

The droopSDg Muses then he westward fhU'd, 
From the famed city i by Propontic sea. 
What time theTurk the enfeebled Grecian thrall'd; 
Thence from their doister'd walks he set them 
And brought them to another Castalie, [free. 
Where Isis many a fomous noursling breeds ; 
Or where old Cam soft-paces o'er the lea 
In pensiTe mood, and tunes his Doric reeds, 
The whilst his flodts at large the lonely shepherd 
feeds. 

XXtt. 
Yet the fine arts were what he finish'd least. 
For why ? Hey are the quintessence of all. 
The growth of labouring time,and sdow increased ; 
Unless, as seldom chances, it should fall 
That mighty patrons the coy sisters call 
Up to the sunshine of uncumber'd ease, [thrall, 
Wliere no rude care the mounting thought may 
And where they nothing have to do but please : 
Ah I gracious God 1 thou knoWst they ask no other 
fees. 

XXIII. 
But now, atos ! We live too late in time : 
Our patrons now cv'n grudge that litde daim. 
Except to such as sleek the soothing rhyme ; 
And yet, forsooth, they wear Mseoenas' name : 
Poor ROUS of ptift-up vanity, tiot fame. 
Unbroken spirits, cheer ! still, still remains 
The eternal patron^ Liberty; whose flame. 
While she protects, inspires the uoUest stmins : 
The liest and sweetest far, are toil-created gains. 

« Constantinople. 
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XXIV. 
When fis the knight had framed, in Britain-land, 
A matchless form of glorious government, 
In .which the sovereign laws alone command. 
Laws stahlish'd by the public free consent, 

. Whose m^esty is to the sceptre lent ; 

When this great plan, with each dependent art» 
Was settled firm, and to his heart's content. 
Then sought he from the toilsome scene to part. 

And let Ufe's vacant eve breathe quiet through the 
heart. 

xxy. 

For diis he chose a farm in Deva's vale, 
Where his long alleys peep'd npon the msdn : 
In this calm seat he drew the healthful gale. 
Here mix'd the chief, the patriot, and the swain. 
The happy monarch of his sylvan train, 
Here, sided by the guardians of the fold. 
He waik'd his rounds, and cheer'd his blest do- 
main : 
His days, the days of unstain'd nature, roll'd 
Replete with peace and joy, like patriarchs of old. 

XXVI. 
Witness, ye lowing herds, who gave him milk ; 
Witness, ye flocks, whose woolly vestments for 
Exceed soft India's cotton, or her silk ; 
Witness, with autumn charged, the nodding car. 
That homeward came beneath sweet evening's 
Or of September moons the radiance mild . [star, 
O hide thy head , abominable War ! 
Of crimes and ruffian-idleness the child ! 
From Heaven this life ysprung, from hell thy glo- 
ries vild ! 
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XXVII. 

Nor from this deep retirement banlsh'd was 

T^ amasing care of rural industry. 

Still, as ndth gratefal change the seasons pass. 

New scenes arise, new landskips strike the eye. 

And all the enliven'd country beantify : 

€ray plains extend where marshes slept before ; 

0*er recent meads the exnlting streamlets fly ; 

Dark frowning heaths grow bright with Ceres* 

store. 
And woods Imbrown the steep, or wave along the 

shore. 

XXVIII. 
As nearer to his farm you made approach, 
He polish'd Nature with a finer hand . 
Yet on her beauties durst not Art incroach ; 
TIs Art's alone these beauties to expand. 
In graceful dance immingled, o'er the land. 
Pan, Pales, Flora, and Pomona play'd : 
Here,too,bri8kgale8 the rude wild common fann'd, 
An happy place ; where free, and unafraid. 
Amid the flowering brakes each coyer creature 

stray'd. 

XXIX. 
Bnt in prime vigour what can last for aye? 
That soul-enfeebling wizard Indolence, 
I whilom sung, wrought in his works decay : 
Spread &r and wide was his cursed influence ; 
Of pubHc virtue much he dull'd the sense, 
Er'n much of private ; ate our spirit out. 
And fed our rank luxurious vices : whence 
The land was overlaid with many a lout ; [stout. 
Notf as old fame reports, wise, generous, bold, and 
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» 

XXX. „ 

A rage of pleasure madden'd every breast, 
Down to the lowest lees the ferment ran : « 
To his licentious wish each must be Uess'd, 
With joy be fever'd ; snatch it as he can. . 
Thus Vice the standard rear*d ; her arrier-ban 
Corruption call'd, and loud she gave the word> 

* Mind, mind yourselves ! why should the vulgar 

man, 
The lacquey, be more idrtuous than his lord ? 
E^joy this span of life ! 'tis all the gods afford.' 

XXXI. 

The tidings reach'd to vdiere, in quiet hall, 
He good old knight enjo/d wdl-eam'd repose : 

* Come, come. Sir Knight ! thy children on thee 

call; 
Come, save us yet, ere ruin round us close ! 
He demon Indolence thy tolls o'erthrows.' 
On this the noble colour stsun'd his cheeks, 
In^gnant, glowing through the whitening snows 
Of venerable eld ; his eye fiill-speaks [breaks. 
His ardent soul, and from his couch at once he 

XXXII. 

* I will, (he cried) so help me God ! destroy 
That villain Arclumage.' — His page then straight 
He to him call*d ; a fiery-footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch : — ' My steed be at the gate ; 
My bard attend ; quick, bring the net of Fate.* — 
This net was twisted by the sisters three ; 
Which, when once cast o'er harden *d wretch, too 
Repentance comes : replevy cannot be [Ua€ 

Fix)m the strong iixm grasp of vengeful destiny. 
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XXXtll. 

He came, the bard, a little druid-wight. 
Of wither'd aspect ; but his eye was keen, 
\^th sweetness mix'd. In russet brown bedight. 
As is bis sister* of the copses green. 
He crept along, unpromising of mien. 
Gross he who judges so. His soul was fair. 
Bright as the children of yon azure sheen t 
Tme comeliness, which nothing can impair. 
Dwells in the mind : all else is vanity and glare. 

XXXIV. 
' Come (quoth the knight) a voice has reach'd mine 
Tlie demon Indolence threats overthrow [ear : 
To all that to mankind is good and dear : 
Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 
O'ertnm his bowers, and lay his castle low. 
Those men, those wretched men ! who will be 

slaves. 
Must drink a bitter wrathful cup of woe : 
But some there be, thy song, as A^m their graves, 

Shan nuse. Thrice happy he ! who without rigour 
saves.' 

XXXV. 
Issuing forth, the knight bestrode his steedj, 
Of ardent bay, and on whose front a star 
Shone blazing bright : sprung from the generous 
That whirl of active day the rapid car, [breed 
He pranced along, disdaining gate or bar. 
Meantime, the bard on milk-white palfrey rode ; 
An honest sober beast, that did not mar 
His meditations, but full softly trode : 

And much they moralized as thus yfere they yode. 

9 The nightingale. 
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XXXVI. 
They talk'd of virtue, and of human bliss : 
What else so fit for man to settle well? 
And still their long researches met in this. 
This truth of truths, which nothing can refel : 
' From Virtue's fount the .purest joys out-well. 
Sweet rills of thought that cheer the consdous 

soul; 
WhileVice pours forth the troubled streams of bell, 
The which, howe'er disgmsed, at last with dole 
Will, through die tortured breast, their fiery tor- 
rent rolL' 

XXXVII. 
At length it dawn'd, that fotal valley gay, [rear. 
O'er ^ich Mgh wood-crown'd hills their summits 
On the cool height awhile our palmers stay. 
And spite ev'n of themselves their senses cheer ; 
Then to the wizard's wonue their steps they steer. 
Like a green ble, it broad beneath them spread, 
With gardens round, and wandering currents 

dear. 
And tufted groves to shade the meadow-bed. 
Sweet airs and song ; and without hurry all seem'd 
glad. 

XXXVIII. 
'As God shall judge me, knight, we must forgive 
(The half -^enraptured Philomelus cried) 
'The frail good man deluded here to live. 
And in these groves his musing fancy hide. 
Ah ! nought is pure. It cannot be denied, 
That virtue still some tincture has of vice. 
And vice of rirtne. What should then betide. 
But that our charity be not too nice ? 
Come, let us those we can to real bliss entice.' 
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XXXIX. 

' Ay, sicker, (quoth the kiiig];it) all flesh is frail. 
To pleasant sin and joyous dalliance bent ; 
But let not brutish vice of this avul. 
And think to escape deserved punishment. 
Justice were cruel, weakly to relent ; 
From Mercy's self she got her sacred glaive : 
Grace be to those who can, and will, repent ; 
But penance long, and dreary, to the slave, 
Who must in floods of fire his gross foul spirit 
lave.' 

XL. 
Thus, holding high discourse, they came to where 
The cursed carle was at his wonted trade ; 
Still tempting heedless men into his snare. 
In witching vrise^ as I before have said. * 
But when he saw, in goodly geer array'd, 
Tlie grave m^estic knight approaching nigh. 
And by his side the bard so sage and staid, 
Hfe countenance fell ; yet oft bis anxious eye 
Mark'd them, like wily fox who roosted cock doth 
spy. 

XLI. 
Nathless, with feign 'd respect, he bade give back 
The rabble-rout, and welcomed them full kind ; 
Struck with the noble twain, they were not slack 
His orders to obey, and fall behind. 
Tlien he resumed his song; and unconfined, 
Pour'd all his music, ran through all his strings; 
With magic dust their eyne he tries to blind, 
And virtue's tender iurs o'er weakness flhigs. 
What pity base his song, who so divinely sings ! 

F 
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XLII. 

Elate in though^, lie coonted them his own, * 
They listen'd so inteot vnth fix'd deli|^t : 
Bnt they instead, as if transmev/d to stone, 
Marveli'd he could with such sweet art unite 
The lights and shades of mannersywrong and ri|^t. 
Meantime, the silly crowd the diarm devour. 
Wide pressing to the gate. Swift, on the knight 
He darted fierce, to drag him to his hower, 

Whobackeningshunn'dhis touch, for well he knew 
its power. 

XLIII. 
As in throng'd amphitheatre, of old. 
The wary Retiarius' trapp'd his foe ; 
Ev'n so the knight, returning on him hold, 
^At once involred him in the Net of Woe, 
'whereof I mention made not long ago. 
luraged at first, he scom'd so weak a jail. 
And leap'd, and flew, and flounced to and fro ; 
But when he found that nothing could ami. 

He sat him felly down, and gnaw'd his bitter nsul. 

XLIV. 
Alarm'd, the inferior demons of the place 
Raised rueful shrieks and hideous yeUs around ; 
Black stormy clouds deform'd the welkin's face. 
And from beneath was heard a wailing sound. 
As of infernal sprites in cavern bound ; 
A solemn sadness every creature strook , [ground : 
And Ughtnings flash'd, and horror rock'd the 
Huge crowds on crowds out-pour'd, with ble- 
mish'd look, [shook. 

As if on Time's last verge this frame of things had 

3 A gladiator, who made um of a net, which he threw 
over his adversary. ^ 
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XLV. 

Soon as the ahort-Ured tempest was yspent, 
Steam'd from the jaws of vez'd ATernus' hole. 
And hosh'd the hubbub of the rabblementy 
Sir Industry the first calm moment stole : 
' There must (he cried) amid so vast a shoal. 
Be some who are not tainted at the heart. 
Not poison'd quite by this same iillsdn's bowl : 
Come then, my bard, thy heavenly fire impart ; 
Tovch sool with soul, till forth the latent sinrit 
start.' 

XLVI. 
Hie bard obey'd ; and taking from his side. 
Where it in seemly sort depending hung. 
His British harp, its speaking strings he tried. 
The which with skilful touch he deftly strung. 
Till tinkling in clear symphony they rung. 
Hien, as he felt the Muses come along. 
Light o*er the chords his raptured hand he flung. 
And play'd a prelude to his rising song : 
The whilst, like midnight mute, ten thousands 
round him throng. 

XLVII. 

Hhis, ardent, burst his strain. 

' Ye hapless race. 
Dire-labouring here to smother Reason's ray. 
That lights our Maker^s image in our face. 
And gives us wide o'er earth unquestion'd sway; 
What is the adored Supreme Perfection, say ? — 
What, but eternal never-resting soul. 
Almighty power, and all-directing day ; 
By whom each atom stirs, the planets roll; 
WhofiUs, snrronnds,infonns,and agitates the whole? 



I 
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XLVIII. 

< Come, to the becunitigGod your hearts unfold ! 
Draw fi-om its fountfdn life ! "fis thence, alone, 
We can excel. Up from unfeeling mould. 
To seraphs burning round the Almighty's 

throne. 
Life lising still on life, in higher tone, 
I'erfection forms, and unth perfection bliss. 
In universal nature tiits clear shown. 
Not needeth proof : to prove it were, I wis. 
To prove the beauteous world excels the brute 

abyss. 

XLIX. 

* Is not the field, with lively culture green, 
A sight more joyous than the dead morass ? 
Do not the sicies, with active ether clean. 
And fann'd by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 
The foul November fogs, and slumberous mass 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping face ? 
Does not the mountsdn-stream, as clear as glass. 
Gay-dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace ? — 

Tlie same in all holds true, but chief in human 
race. 

L. 

* It was not by vQe loitering in ease, 

Th&t Greece obtained the brighter palm of art ; 
That soft yet ardent Athens leam'd to please. 
To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart. 
In all supreme ! complete in every part ! 
It was not thence mc^estic Rome arose. 
And o'er the nations shoolc her conquering dart : 
For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows ; 
Renown is not the child of indt^nt Repose. 
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LI. 

* Had- unambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy their time to wear away ; 
Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought. 
Pleased on her pillow their dull heads to lay. 
Rude Nature's state had been our state to-day ; 
No cities e'er their towery fronts had raised. 
No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 

With brother-bmtes the human race hsid grazed ; 
None e'er had soared to fame, none bonour'd been, 
none praised. 

LIL 

* Great Homer's song had never fired the breast 
To thirst of glory, and heroic deeds ; 

Sweet Maro's Muse, sunk in inglorious rest. 
Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds : 
The wits of modem time had told their beads. 
And monkish legends been their only strains ; 
Our Milton's Eden had lain wrapt in weeds. 
Our Shakspeare stroll'd and laugh'd ^th Wai^ 

wick swains, 
Ne had my master Spenser charm'd his Mulla's 

pUdns. 

LIII. 
, 'EKunb.too had been the sage historic Muse, 

And perish'd all the sons of ancient fame ; 

Hiofie starry lights of virtue, that diffuse 

Hirough the dark depth of time their vivid flame. 

Had all been lost with such as have no name. 

Who then had scom'dhis ease for others' good ? 

Who then had toil'd rapacious men to tame ? 

Who in the public breach devoted stood. 
And for bis country's cause been prodigal of blood ? 

f3 
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LIV. 

* But flhonld to feme your hearts unfeeling be. 
If right I read, you pleasure all require : 
Tlien hear how best may be obtam*d this fee. 
How best enjo/d iMs nature's wide desire. 
Toil, and be glad ! let Industry inspire 

Into your quickened Hmbs her buoyant breath ! 
Who does not act is dead ; absorpt entire 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath : 
O leaden-hearted men, to be in loye with death ! 

LV. 

* Ah ! What avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spints go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss. 

And exercise of health. In proof of this. 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his Hfe away. 
Soon swallow*d in disease's sad abyss ; 
While he whom toil has braced, or manly play. 
Has light as air each Umb, each thought as dear as 
day. 

LVI. 
< O, who can speak the vigorous Joys of heaUh ? 
Unclogg'd the body, unobscured the mind : 
The morning rises gay; with pleasing Stealth, 
Hie temperate evening fialls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See ! how the younglings frisk along the meads. 
As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Rampant with life, theh* }0y all joy exceeds : 
Yet what but Mgh-strnng health this dancing plea- 
saunce breeds ? 
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' But here, iiisteftd> is foster'd every ill, 
Which or distempered minds or bodies know. 
Come then, my kindred spirits ! do not spill 
Your talents here t this place is but a show, 
Whose charms delude you to the den of woe. 
Come, follow me, I will direct you right, 
. Where pleasure's rOses, toid of serpents, grow. 
Sincere ds sweet ; come, follow this good knight. 
And you will bless the day that brought him to your 
sight. 

LVIII. 
* Some he will lead to courts, and some to camps ; 
To senates some, and public sage debates. 
Where, by the solemn gleam of midnight-lamps. 
The world is poised, and managed mighty states ; 
To high discovery some, that new-creates 
Tlie face of earth ; some to the thriving mart ; 
Some to the rural reign, and softer &tes ; 
To the sweet Muses some, who rsdse the heart : 
AQ g^ory shall be yours, all nature, and all art. 

LlX. 
' Hiere are, I see, who listen to my lay ; 
Who wretched sigh for virtue, but despdr : 
*' ^1 may be done, (methinks I hear them say) 
Ev'n death despised by generous actions feir \ 
All, but for those who to thes6 bowers repair. 
Their every power dissolved in luimry. 
To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair. 
And from the powerful arms of sloth get free: 
Tls rising from the dead — ^Ahis ! — It cannot be !" 
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LX. 

* Would joa then learn to (ffinlpate the band 
Of these huge threatening ^fficulties dire, 
That in the weak man's way like lions stand. 
His soul appall, and damp his rising fire ? . 
ResolFe, resohe, and to be men aspire. 
Exert that nobl^ privilege,, alone 

Here to mankind indulged ; contronl desire : 
Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne. 
Speak the commanding word—/ will / a nd H » 
done. 

LXI. 

* Heavens ! can you then thus waste, in shameful 
Your few important days of trial here ? [wise. 
Heirs of eternity ! ybom to rise 

Through endless states of being, still more near 
To bliss approaching, and perfection dear; 
Can yon renounce a fortune so sublime, 
Such glorious hopes , your backward steps to steer. 
And roll, with vilest brutes, through mud and 
slime ? [sordid crime !' 

No I no I— Your heaven-touch'd hearts disdain the 

LXII. 
' Enough ! enough !' they cried — straight from the 
Hie better sort on vrings of transport fly : [crowd. 
As when amid the lifeless summits proud 
Of Alpine difis, where to the gelid sky 
Snows piled on snows in wintry torpor lie, 
The rays divine of vernal Phcebus play ; 
The awaken'd heaps, in streamlets from on higii. 
Roused into action, lively leap away, [gay. 

Olad-warbling through the vales, in their new being 
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LXIII. 

Not less the life, the vivid joy serene, 
Hiat lighted up these new-created men. 
Than that which wings the exulting spirit clean. 
When, jast deliver'd from his fleshy den. 
It soaring seeks its native sl^ies agen : 
How light its essence! howunclogg'd its powers. 
Beyond the hlazon of my mortal pen ! 
Ev'n so we glad forsook these sinful bowers, 
£/n such enraptured life, such energy was ours. 

LXIV. 
But far the greater part, with rage inflamed, 
Dire-mutter*d curses, and blasphemed high Jove. 
* Ye sons of hate ! (they bitterly exclaim'd) 
What brought you to this seat of peace and love ? 
While with kind nature, here amid the grove. 
We pass'd the harmless sabbath of our time. 
What to disturb it could, fell men, emove 
Your barbarous hearts ? Is happiness a crime ? 
Then do the fiends of hell rule in yon heaven sub- 
lime/ 

LXV. 
' Ye impious wretchesi (quoth the knight in 

wrath) 
Your happiness behold !' — ^Then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magic power that hath. 
Truth from illosive falsehood to command. 
Sudden the landskip sinks on every hand ; 
The pure quick streams are marshy puddles found ; 
On bEdefiil heaths the groves all blacken'd stand ; 
And, o'er the weedy foul abhorred ground. 
Snakes, adders, toads, each loathsome creature 
crawls around. 
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LXVI. 
And here and there, on trees by lightning scathed. 
Unhappy wights who loathed life yhung ; 
Or, in fresh gore and recent murder bathed. 
They weltering lay ; or else, infuriate flung 
Into the gloomy flood, while ravens sung 
The funeral dirge, they down the torrent roU'd : 
These, by distemper'd blood to madness stung, 
Had doom'd themselves ; whence oft, when night 
coQtroll'd 
The world, returning hither their sad spirits howl'd. 

LXVII. 
Meantime a moring scene was open laid ; 
That lazar-house, I whilom in my lay 
Depunted have, its horrors deep display'd. 
And gave unnumber'd wretches to the day. 
Who tossing there in squalid misery lay. 
Soon as of sacred light the unwonted smile 
Pour'd on these living catacombs its ray, [mile. 
Through the drear caverns stretching many a 
The sick up-raised their heads, and dropp'd their 
woes awhile. 

LXVIII. 
' O Heaven ! (they cried) and do we once more 

see 
Yon blessed sun, and this green earth so fur } 
Are we from noisome damps of pest-house free ? 
And drinic our souls the sweet ethereal air ? 
O thou ! or knight, or god ! who boldest there 
That fiend, O, keep him in eternal chains ! 
But what for us, the children of despair, 
Brought to the.brink of hell, what hope remans ? 
Repentance does itself but aggravate our puns *' 
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LXIX. 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case. 
Let foil adown his silver heard some tears. 

* Certes (quoth he) it is not ev'n in grace. 
To undo the past, and eke your hroken years : 
Nathless, to nobler worlds Repentance rears. 
With humble hope, her eye ; to her is given 
A power the truly contrite heart that cheers ; 
She quells the brand by which the rocks are riven ; 

She more than merely softens, she rejoices heaven. 

LXX. 

* Tlien patient bear the sufferings you have eam'd. 
And by these sufferings purify the mind : 

Let wisdom be by past misconduct leam'd : 
Or pious die, with penitence resign'd. 
And to a life more happy and refined. 
Doubt not you shall new creatures yet arise. 
Till then, you may expect in me to find 
One who will wipe your sorrow from, your eyes, 
One who will soothe your pangs, and wing you to 
• the skies.' 

LXXI. 
Tliey silent heard, and pour'd their thanks in 

tears: 
' For you, (resumed the knight, with sterner tone) 
Whose hard dry hearts the obdurate demon sears, 
Tliat vHlain's gifts will cost you many a groan ; 
In dolorous mansion long you must bemoan 
His fatal charms, and weep your stains away ; 
Tm, soft and pure as infant goodness grown. 
You feel a perfect change : then, who can say. 
What grace may yet shine forth in heaven's eternal 
day?' 
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LXXII. 
This saidy his powerful wand he waved anew : 
Instant, a glorious angel-*train descends, 
The Charities, to wit, of rosy hue ; 
Sweet love their loolcs a gentle radiance lends. 
And with seraphic flame compassion blends. 
At once, delighted, to their charge they fly : 
When, lo ! a goodly hospital ascends ; 
. In which they bade each lenient aid be nigh. 
That could the sick-bed smoothe of that sad com- 
pany. 

LXXIII. 
It was a worthy edifjring sight. 
And gives to human-kind peculiar grace. 
To see kind hands attending day and night. 
With tender ministry, from place to place. 
Some prop the head ; some, from the pallid face 
"Vinpe off the fsant cold dews weak nature sheds ; 
Some reach the healing draught : the whilst, to 

chase 
The fear supreme, around their soften *d beds. 
Some holy man by prayer all-opening heaven di- 
spreds. 

LXXIV. 
Attended by a glad acclaiming tnun. 
Of those he rescued had from gaping hell. 
Then tum'd the knight; and, to his hall again 
Soft-pacing, sought of Peace the mossy ceU . 
Yet down his cheeks the gems of pity fell. 
To see the helpless wretches that remain*d. 
There left through delves and deserts dire to yell ; 
Amazed,their looks with pale dismay were stained. 
And spreading wide their hands they meek repent- 
ance feign'd. 
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LXXV^. 

But ah ! their sconied day of grace was past: 

For (horrible to tell!) a desert wild 

Before them stretch'd, bare, comfortless, and 

vast; 
With gibbets, bones, and carcasses defiled. 
TTiere nor trim field nor lively culture smiled. 
Nor waving shade was seen, nor fountain fur ; 
But sands abrupt on sands lay loosely piled. 
Through which they floundering toil'd with pain- 
ful care. 
Whilst Phoebus smote them sore, and fired the 
cloudless air. 

LXXVI. 
Then, varying to a joyless land of bogs. 
The sadden'd country a grey waste appeared ; 
Where nought but putrid streams and noisome 
For ever hung on drizzly Auster*s beard : [fogs 
Or else the ground, by piercing Caurus sear'd. 
Was jagg'd with frost, or heap'd with glazed snow ; 
Through these extremes a ceaseless round they 
By cruel fiends still hurried to and fro, [steer'd. 
Gaunt Beggary, and Scorn, with many hell-hounds 
moe. 

LXXVII. 
Hie first was with base dunghill rags yclad. 
Tainting the gale, in which they flutter'd light ; 
Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad ; 
His hollow eyne shook forth a sickly light ; 
And o'er his lank jaw-bone, in piteous plight. 
His black rough beard was matted rank and vile ; 
Direful to see ! a heart-appalling sight ! 
Meantime foul scurf and blotches him defile ; 
And dogs, where'er he went, still barked all the 
while. G 
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LXXVIII. 
The other was a fell despightful fiend : 
Hell holds none worse in baleful bower below : 
By pride, and wit» and rage, and rancour keen'd ; 
Of man alike, if good or bad, the foe : 
With nose up-tum'd, he always made a show 
As if he smelt some nauseous scent ; his eye 
Was cold, and keen, like blast from boreal snow ; 
And taunts he casten forth most bitterly. 
Such were the twun that off drove this ungodly fry. 

LXXIX. 
Ev'n so through Brentford town, a town of mud. 
An herd of bristly swine is prick*d along : 
The filthy beasts, that never chew the cud. 
Still grunt, and squeak, and sing their troublous 

song. 
And oft they plunge themselves the mire among: 
But aye the ruthless driver goads them on. 
And aye of barking dogs the bitter throng 
Makes them renew their unmdodious moan ; 
Ne ever find they rest from their unresting fone. 
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THE LAST DAY. 



Venit Minma dies. — VIRG. 



BOOK I. 

Ifw pster, medU nimboram in nocte, oonucft 
Fulmiiiainoliturdeztrft: quo maxima motu 
Tena tremit, tug/bre ferae, et mortalia oorda 
Per gentes humilis itravit pavor.— . 

VIRG. 



While others sing the fortune of the great, 
Empire and arms, and all the pomp of state. 
With Britain's hero ^ set their souls on fire, 
And grow immortal as his deeds inspire ; 
I draw a deeper scene ; a scene that yields 
A louder trumpet, and more dreadful fields : 
The world alarmM, both earth and heaven o'er- 

thrown. 
And gasping Nature's last tremendous groan ; 
Death's ancient sceptre broke, the teeming tomb. 
The righteous Judge, and man's eternal doom ! 

Twixt joy and pjun I view the bold design. 
And ask my anxious heart if it be mine ? 
Whatever great or dreadful has been done 
Within the sight of conscious stars or sun, 

1 The Duke of Marlborough. 
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U tin beneath my dariof ; I look down 
On all the splendours of the British cruwu. 
llii:!! globe is for my rerse a narrow bound : 
Attend me, all ye glorious world:( around ! 
O all ye angels, howsoe'er disjoin*d. 
Of ever)' i-arious order, place, and kind. 
Hear, and assist a feeble mortal's lays : 
''Hs your eternal King I strive to praise. 

But chiefly thou, great Ruler ! Lord of all ! 
Before whose throne archangels prostrate fall ; 
If at thy nod, from discord and from night, 
Sprang beauty, and j-on sparkling worlds of light — 
Exalt ev'n me ; all inward tomults quell ; 
The clouds and darknef^s of my mind dispel ; 
To my great subject thou my breast inspire, 
And raise my luibouring soul with equal fire. 

Man ! bear thy brow aloft, view every grace 
In God's great offspring, beauteous Nature's face. 
See Spring's gay bloom, see golden Autumu'H store. 
See how Karth smiles, and hear old Ocean roar. 
Leviathans but heave their cumbrous mail, 
It makes a tide, and wind-bound navies sail. 
Here forests rise, the mountain* s awful pride ; 
Here rivers measure climes, and worlds divide : 
Hiere valleys, fraught with gold's resplendent seeds, 
Hold kings' and kingdoms' fortunes in their beds : 
There to the skies aspiring hills ascend, 

VI !If2 ^^^^^ Jan<i8 their shades extend. 
V^wdtiii, armies, fleets; of fleets the pride, 
see Kuro|>e's law iu Albion's channel ride ; 
View the whole earth's vast landscape uucoufiiitd, 
Orricw in Britain all her glories join'd. 
"ivin * I '^ *u ****»»»^>»«« thy wonder itiisf, 
iMTin raise thy wonder, but transcend thy praise. 
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How far from east to west ? the labouring eye 
Can scarce the distant azure hounds descry : 
Wide theatre ! where tempests play at large^ 
And God's right hand can all its wrath discharge. 
Mark how those radiant lamps inflame the pole. 
Call forth the seasons, and the year control. 
They shine through time with an unalter'd ray. 
See this grand period rise,, and that decay : 
So vast, this world 's a gnun; yet myriaids grace^ 
With golden pomp, the throng*!! ethereal space ; 
3o bright, with sudi a wealth of glory stored 
Twere sin in heathens not to have adored. 

How great, how firm, how sacred all appears ! 
How worthy an immortal round of years ! 
Yet all must drop, as autumn's sickliest grain, ' 
And earth and firmament be sought in vain ; 
The tract forgot where constellatious shone. 
Or where the Stuarts fill'd an awful throne : 
Time shall be slain, all nature be destroy'd. 
Nor leave an atom in the mighty void. 

Sooner or later, in some future date, 
(A dreadfiil secret in the book of fate !) 
TbiB hour, for aught all human wisdom knows. 
Or when ten thousand harvests more have rose ; 
When scenes are changed on this revolring earth. 
Old empires foil, and give new empires birth ; 
While other Bourbons rule in other lands. 
And (if man's sin forbids not) other Annes $ 
While the still busy world is treading o'er 
The paths they trod five thousand years before, 
Hioughtless as those who now life's mazes run. 
Of earth dissolved, or an extinguish'd sun ; 
(Ye sublunary worlds, awake, awake ! 
Ye rulers of the nations, hear and shake !) 

c3 
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Thick clouds of darkness shall arise on day, 
In sudden night all earth's dominions lay. 
Impetuous winds the scattered forests rend, 
Eternal mountains, like their cedars, bend ; 
The valleys yawn, the troubled ocean roar. 
And break the bondage of his wonted shore ; 
A sanguine stain the silver moon o'erspread. 
Darkness the circle of the sun invade ; 
From inmost heaven incessant thunders roll. 
And the strong echo bound ft-om pole to pole. 

When, lo ! a mighty trump, one half conceal*d 
In clouds, one half to mortal eye reveal'd. 
Shall pour a dreadfid note ; the piercing call 
Shall rattle in the centre of the ba]l ; 
The eittended circuit of creation shake. 
The living die with fear, the dead awake. 

O, powerful blast ! to which no equal sound 
Did e'er the frighted ear of Nature wound, 
Though rival clarions have been strain'd on high. 
And kindled wars immortal through the sky ; 
Though God's whole enginery discharged, and all 
The rebel angels bellow'd in their fall. 

Have angels sinn'd f and shall not man bewai-e ? 
How shall a son of earth decline the snare ? 
Not folded arms,^ and slackness of the mind. 
Can promise for the safety of mankind. 
None are supinely good ; through care and pain, 
And various arts, the steep ascent we gain. 
This is the scene of combat, not of rest ; 
Man*s is laborious happiness at best : 
On this side death his dangers never cease ; 
His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace. 

If then, obsequious to the will of Fate, 
And bending to the terms of human state. 
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When gailty jojs infite us to thdr arms, [chtrms, 
When Beaety smiles, or Grandeor spreads her 
The oDDScknis soul would this great scene display ; 
Gall down the immortal hosts in dread array, 
The tmmpet sound, the Christian banner spread. 
And raise from silent graves the trembling dead ; 
Sodi deep impression wonld the picture make. 
No power on earth her firm resolve coold shake ; 
Engaged with angels she would greatly stand. 
And look regardless down on sea and land : 
Not profier'd worlds her ardour could restrain. 
And Dfath might shake his threatening lance in vain : 
Her certain cooqaest would endear the fight, 
And danger serve but to exalt delight. 

Itetncted thus to shun the &tal spring 
Whence flow the terrors of that day I sing, 
More boldly we our labours may pursue. 
And all the dreadful image set to view. 

The sparkling eye, the sleek and painted breast. 
The burnish'd scale, curl'd tnun, and rising crest. 
All that is lovely in the noxious snake. 
Provokes our fear, and bids us flee the brake : 
The sting once drawn, his guiltless beauties rise 
In pleasing lustre, and detain our eyes ; 
We view with joy what once did horror move. 
And strong aversion softens into love. 

Say then, my Muse ! whom dismal scenes delight. 
Frequent at tombs, and in the realms of night ; 
Say, mehmcholy maid ! if bold to dare 
Hie last extremes of terror and despair, 
O, say what change on earth, what heart in man. 
This bladcest moment since the world began. 

Ah, mournful turn ! the blissful earth, who late 
At leisure 00 her axleroU'd in state. 
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While thoQsaDd golden planets knew no rest. 
Still onward in their circling journey press'd ; 
A grateful change of seasons some to bring, 
And sweet vicissitude of fEdl and spring ; 
Some through vast oceans to conduct the keel. 
And some those watery worlds to sink or swell : 
Around her some their splendours to display. 
And gild her globe with tributary day : 
This world so great, of joy the bright abode. 
Heaven's darling child, and favourite of her God, 
Now looks an eidle from her Father's care, 
Deliver'd o'er to darkness and despsur. 
No sun in radiant glory shines on high. 
No light, but from the terrors of the sky ; 
Fallen are her mountains, her famed rivers lost. 
And all into a second chaos toss'd : 
One universal ruin spreads abroad ; 
Nothing is safe beneath the throne of God. 

Such, Earth ! thy fate : what then canst thou afford 
To comfort and support thy guilty lord ? 
Man, haughty lord of all beneath the moon. 
How must he bend his soul's ambition down ? 
Prostrate, the reptile own, and disavow 
His boasted stature, and assuming brow ? 
Claim kindi*ed with the clay, and curse his form. 
That speaks distinction from his sister worm ? 
What dreadful pangs the trembling heart invade ! 
Lord ! why dost thou forsake whom thou hast made? 
Who can sustiun thy anger ? who can stand 
Beneath the terrors of thy lifted hand ? 
It flies the reach of thought. O, save me. Power 
Of powers supreme, in that tremendous hour ! 
Thou who beneath the frown of Fate hast stood. 
And in thy dreadful agony sweat blood ; 
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Thou who for me, through every throhMng velo. 
Hast felt the keenest edge of mortal pain ; 
Whom Death led captive through the realms below, 
And taught those horrid mysteries of woe ; 
Defend me, O my God ! O, save me, Power 
Of powers supreme, in that tremendous hour ! 

From east to west they fly, from pole to line, 
Imploring shelter from the wrath divine; 
Beg flames to wrap, or whelming seas to sweep, 
Or rocks to yawn, compassionately deep ; 
Seas cast the monster forth to meet his doom. 
And rocks but prison up forwraih to come. 
So fares a tnutor to an earthly crown. 
While Death sits threatening in his prince's frown, 
His heait's dismay'd; and now his fears command 
To change his native for a distant land : 
Swift orders fly ; the king's severe decree 
Stands in the channel^ and locks up the sea ; 
The port he seeks, obedient to her lord. 
Hurls back the rebel to his lifted sword. 

But why this idle toil to pidnt that day ? 
This time elaborately thrown away ? 
Words all in vmn pant after the distress. 
The height of eloquence would make it less. 
Heavens ! how the good man trembles I-— 

And is there a Last Day ? and must there come 
A sure, a flx'd, inexorable doom ? 
Ambition ! swell ; and, thy proud sails to show. 
Take all the winds that Vanity can blow ; 
Wealth ! on a golden mountain blazing stand. 
And reach an India forth in either hand; 
Spread all thy purple clusters, tempting Vine ! 
And thou, more dreaded foe, bright Beauty I shine : 
Shine all, in all your charms together rise. 
Thai all, in ail your charms, I may despifle^ 
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While I mount upward on a strong desire. 

Borne, like Elijah, on a car of fire. 
In hopes of glory to be quite involved ! 

To smile at death ! to long to be dissolved ! 

From our decays a pleasure to receive ! 

And kindle into transport at a grave ! 

What equals this ? And shall the victor now 

Boast the proud laurels on his loaded brow ? 

Religion ! O, thou cherub, heavenly bright ! 

O joys nnmix'd, and fathomless delight ! 

lliou, thou art all ; nor find I in the whole 

Creation aught but God and my own soul. 
For ever, then, my soul ! thy God adore. 

Nor let the brute ci'eation praise him more. 
Shall things inanimate my conduct blame. 

And flush my conscious cheek with spreading 

shame? 
They all for him pursue, or quit their end : 
The mountain flames their burning power suspend ; 
In solid heaps the unfrozen billows stand. 
To rest and silence awed by his command : 
Nay, the dire monsters that infest the flood. 
By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood, 
His will can calm, their savage tempers bind. 
And turn to mild protectors of mankind. 
Did not the prophet this great truth maintsun 
In the deep chambers of the gloomy main. 
When Darkness round him all her horrors spread. 
And the loud ocean bellow'd o'er his head ? 

When now the thunder roars, the lightning flies. 
And all the warring winds tumultuous rise ; 
When now the foaming surges, toss'd on high, 
Disclose the sands beneath, and touch the sky ; 
When death draws near, the mariners aghast 
Look back with terror on their actions past ; 
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Their courage sickens into deep dismay ; 
Their hearts, through fear and anguish, melt away ;. 
Nor tears, nor prayers, the tempest can appease : 
"Now they devote their treasure to the seas ; 
Unload tiieir shattered bark, though richly fraught. 
And think the hopes of life are cheaply bought 
With gems and gold; but, O, the storm so high ! 
Nor geins nor gold the hopes of life can buy. 

The trembling prophet then, themselves to save. 
They headlong plunge into the briny wave ; 
Down he descends, and, booming o'er his head. 
The billows close ; he 's number'd with the dead. 
(Hear, O ye just ! attend, ye rirtnous few ! 
And the bright paths of piety pursue) 
-Lo ! the great Ruler of the world, from high. 
Looks smiling down with a propitious eye. 
Coven his servant with his gracious hand. 
And bids tempestuous Nature silent stand ; 
Commands the peaceful waters to give place. 
Or kindly fold him in a soft embrace ; 
He bridles in the monsters of the deep ; 
Hie bridled monsters awful distance keep ; 
Forget their hunger while they view their prey. 
And guiltless gaze, and round the stranger play. 

But still arise new wonders : Nature's Lord 
Sends forth into the deep his powerful word. 
And calls the great leviathan : the great 
Leviathan attends in all his state. 
Exults for joy, and, with a mighty bound. 
Makes the sea shake, and heaven and earth resound. 
Blackens the waters with the rising sand. 
And drives vast billows to the distant land. 
As yawns an earthquake, when imprison'd air 
Struggles for vent, and lays the centre bare, 
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The whale expands his jaw's enormous size : 
The prophet views the cavern with surprise. 
Measures his monstrous teeth, afar descried, 
And rolls his wondering eyes from side to side ; 
Then takes possession of the spacious seat. 
And sails secure within the dark retreat. 

Now is he pleased the northern blast to hear. 
And hangs on liquid mountains void of fear. 
Or falls, immei*sed, into the depths below. 
Where the dead silent waters never flow ; 
To the foundations of the hills convey*d, 
Dwells in the shelving mountain's dreadful shade ; 
Where plummet never reached he draws his breath. 
And glides serenely through the paths of death. 
Two wondrous days and nights through coral groves^ 
Through labyrinths of rocks and sands, he roves ; 
When the third morning, with its level rays, 
The mountsuns gilds, and on the billows plays. 
It sees the king of waters rise, and pour 
His sacred guest uninjured on the shore ; 
A type of that great blessing which the Muse 
In her next labour ardently pursues. 
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We hope that the departed will xise agam ttom. the dust ; 
aHer whidi* like the gods, they will be immortaL 



Now man awakes, and from his silent bed. 
Where he has slept forages, lifts his head. 
Shakes off the slumber of ten thousand years, . 
And on the borders of new worlds appears. 
Whate'er the bold, the rash adventure cost. 
In wide eternity I dare be lost. 
The Muse is wont in narrow bounds to sing. 
To teach the swain, or celebrate the king : 
I grasp the whole ; no more to parts confined, 
Ilift my voice, and sing to human kind ; — 
I ang to men and angels ; angels join. 
While such the theme, then* sacred songs with mine. 

Again the trumpet's intermitted sound 
Rolls the wide drcuit of creation round, 
A universal concourse to prepare 
Of all that ever breathed the vital air ; 
In some wide field, which active whirlwinds sweep,, 
Drive dties, forests, mountains, to the deep. 
To smoothe and lengthen out the unbounded space,. 
And spread an area for aU human race. 
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Now monuments prove fiuthtul to their trust. 
And render back their long-committed dust ; 
Now chamels rattle ; scatter'd limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call. 
Self-moved, advance ; the neck, perhaps, to meet 
The distant head ; the distant legs the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly, 
To distant regions Jonmeying, there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame. 

'When the world bow'd to Rome's almighty sword, 
Rome bow'd to Pompey, and confess'd her lord .- 
Yet one day lost, this deity below 
Became the scorn and pity of his foe ; 
His blood a traitor's sacrifice was made, 
And smoked indignant on a ruflian's blade : 
No trumpet's sound, no gasping army's yell. 
Bid, with due horror, his great soul farewell : 
Obscure his Ml ! all weltering in his gore, 
His trunk was cast to perish on the shore ; 
While Julius frown'd the bloody monster dead. 
Who brought the world in his great rivsd's head. 
This sever'd head and trunk shall Join once more, 
Hiough realms now rise between, and oceans roar. 

The trumpet's sound each vagrant mote shall hear, 

^Jj>**d in earth, or if afloat in air, 

Obey the signal wafted in the wind. 

And not one sleeping atom lie behind. 

So swarming bees that, on a summer's day, 

In airy rings and wild meanders play, 

Chann'd with the brazen sound, their wanderings 
And, genUy circling, on a bough descend, "[end, 
«^. ® ^dy thus renew'd, the conscious soul, 
n«ch has perhaps been fluttering near the pole. 
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Or midst the barniiig planets wottderiiif stiay'd. 

Or hover'd o'er where her pale corpse was laid. 

Or rather coasted on her final state. 

And fear'd, or wish'd, for her appointed fate ; 

This sonly retumiog with a constant flame. 

Now weds for e?er her immortal frame : 

Life, which ran down before, 86 high is wound. 

The springs maintun an everlasting round. 

Thus a frail model of the work design'd 

First takes a copy of the builder's mind ; 

Before the structure firm, with lasting oak, 

And marble bowels of the solid rock. 

Turns the strong arch, and bids the columns rise. 

And bear the lofty palace to the skies ; 

The wrongs of time enabled to surpass. 

With bars of adamant, and ribs of brass. 

That ancient, sacred, and illustrious dome^ 
Where soon or late fair Albion's heroes come 
From camps and courts, though great, or wise, or 
To feed the worm, and moulder into dust ; Qust, 
That solemn mansion of the i-oyal dead. 
Where passing slaves o'er sleeping monarchs tread. 
Now populous o'erflows ; a numerous race 
Of rising kings fill all the extended space : 
A lifo well spent, not the victorious sword, 
Awards the crown, and styles the greater lord! 

Nor monuments alone, and burial earth. 
Labours with man to this his second birth ; 
But where gay palaces in pomp arise, 
And gilded theatres invade the skies. 
Nations shall vrake, whose unrespected bones 
fiuf^rt the pride of their luxurious sons. 

\ Wflitmiiutci Abbey. 
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In but SB vpper dmnber to a tonb. 

No spoc on eardi hut ku sopplied a gnve. 

And iramaa sknUs the spadons ocean pave : 

All 's foil of man ; and at this dreadfol ton 

Tlie swarm shall iflBoe, and the hive shall ham. 

Not all at once, nor in like maoner, rise ; 
Some lilt with pain their slow unwilling e}nes. 
Shrink badrward from the terror of the fight. 
And bless the gnnre, and call for lasting night ; 
Others, whose long-attempted riitne stood 
Fiz'd as a rode, and broke the mshing flood. 
Whose Arm resolve nor beantj could mdt down. 
Nor raging tyrants from thdr posture frown ; 
Such, in this day of horrors, shall be seen 
To face the thunders with a godlike mien. 
The planets drop, their thoughts are fix*d above ; 
The centre shakes, their hearts disdain to move. 
An earth dissolving, and a Heaven thrown wide, 
A yawning gulph, and fiends on every ude. 
Serene they riew, impatient of delay. 
And bless the dawn of everlasting day. 

Here Greatness prostrate &lls ; there Strength 
gives place; 
Here lazars smile ; there Beauty hides her face. 
ChfSstians, and Jews, and Turks, and Pagans standi 
A blended throng, one undistinguisb'd band. 
Some who, perhaps, by mutual wounds expired. 
With zeal for their distinct persuasions fired. 
In mutual friendship their long slumber breaJc, 
And hand in hand Adr Saviour's love partake. 

But none are flush'd with brighter joy, or, warm 
With juster confidence, enjoy the storm. 
Than those whose pious bounties, unconfined. 
Have made them public fathers of mankind. 
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III thai UkMtriovs rank what sUiiing light. 
With such distinguiah'd glory, fills my sight ? 
Bend down, my grateful Muse ! that homage show. 
Which, to such worthies thou art proud to owe* 
Wickham! Fox! Chichely*! hail, illustrious uames! 
Who to fur distant times dispense your beams : 
Beneath your shades, and near your crystal springs 
I first presumed to touch the trembling strings : 
All haU, thrice honour'd ! twas your great renown 
To bless a people, and oblige a crown ; 
And now you rise, eternally to shine. 
Eternally to drink the rays dinne. 

Indulgent God ! O, how shall mortal raise 
His soul to due returns of grateful praise. 
For bounty so profuse to human kind. 
Thy wondrous gift of an eternal Mind ? 
Shall I, who, some few years ago, was less 
Than worm, or mite, or shadow can express ; 
Was nothing; — shall I live, when every fire 
Of e?ery star shall languish and expire ? 
When earth 's no more, shall I survive above, 
And through the radiant files of angels move ? 
Or, as before the throne of God I stand. 
See new worlds rolling from his spacious hand. 
Where our adventures shall perhaps be taught. 
As we now tell how Michael sung or fought ? 
All that has being in full concert join, 
And celebrate the depths of love ^vine ? 

Bat, O !- before this blissful state, before 
Hie aspiring soul this wondrous height can soar. 
The Judge, descending, thunders from afar. 
And all mankind is summon'd to the bar. 

* FoundenofNew-Coilege, Corpus Chrifti, and All-Sook» 
in Oxford ; of all vbkh tht anthov was a nwmbcr. 
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ThU mighty soene I next presume to draw. 
Attend, great Amia ! with religious awe : 
Bxpect not here the known snocessfiil arts 
To win attention, and command our hearts. 
Fiction, be far away ! let no machine. 
Descending here, no faHblcd god, be seen; 
Behold the God of gods indeed descend. 
And worlds unnumbered his approach attend ! 
lio ! the wide theatre, whose ample space 
Must entertain the whole of human race. 
At Heaven's all-powerful edict is prepared. 
And fenced around with an immortal guard. 
Tribes, provinces, dominions, worlds o'erflow 
The mighty pkun, and deluge all below. 
And every age and nation pours along : 
Nimrod and Bourbon mingle in the throng ; 
Adam salutes his youngest son : no sign 
Of all those ages which their births disjoin. 

How empty learning, and how vsun is art. 
But as it meodfl the life and guides the heart ! 
What volumes have been swell'd, what time been 
To fix a hero's birth-day or descent ! [spent. 

What joy must it now yield, what rapture nuse. 
To hee the glorious race of ancient days ! 
To greet those worthies who perhaps have stood 
Illustrious on record before the flood ! 
Alas ! a nearer eare your soul demands ; 
Csesar unnoted in your presence stands. 

How vast the concourse ! not in number more 
Tlie waves that break on the resounding shore. 
The leaves that tremble in the shady grove. 
The lamps that gild the spangled vaults above : 
Those overwhelming armies, whose command 
Said to one empire Jall^ another standi 
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Whose rear Uy wrappM in night, wfaik btcakingdicini 
Ronsed the broad front, and adl'd the battle on ; 
Great Xerxes' vrorld in arms, proadCanns's field. 
Where Carriage tang^t Tictorious Rome to yidd, 
(Another blow had broke the Fates' decree. 
And earth had wanted her fourth monarchy) 
Immortal Blenhdm, famed Ramillia's host ; 
They all are here, and here they all are lost : 
Their millions swell to be discem*d in rain. 
Lost as a billow in the unbounded main. 

Tlus edioing voice now rends the yielding air : 
' For judgment, judgment, sons of men, prepare !' 
Eardi shakes anew, I hear her groans profound. 
And Hell through all her trembling realms resound. 

Whoe'er'thou art, thou greatest power of earth, 
Bless'd with most equal planets at thy birth. 
Whose valour drew the most successfol sword. 
Most realms united in one common lord. 
Who on the day of triumph, saidst, ' Be thine 
Hie skies, Jehovah ! all this world is mine ;' 
Dare not to lift thine eye. — Alas, my Muse ! 
How art thou lost ? what numbers canst thou choose? 

A sudden blush inflames the waving sky. 
And now the crimson curtains open fly. 
liO ! for within, and for above all hdght, [light. 
Where Heaven's ^[reat Sovereign rdgns in worlds of 
Whence Nature he informs, and with one ray. 
Shot from his eye, does all her works survey^ 
Creates, supports, confounds ; where time and place. 
Matter, and form, and fortune, life, and grace, 
Wait humbly at the footstool of their Ciocl, 
And move obedient at his awfol nod ; 
Whence he beholds us vagrant emmets crawl 
At random on this air-suspended ball 
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(Speck of creation) ; if he pour one breatiiy 
The bubble breaks, and 'tis eternal death. 

Thence issuing I behold, (but mortal sight 
Sustains not such a rushing sea of light) 
I see, on an empyreal flying throne 
Sublimely raised. Heaven's everlasting Son, 
Crown 'd with that majesty which form'dthe wortd, 
And the grand rebel flaming downward hurl'd ; 
Virtue, Dominion, Praise, Omnipotence^ 
Support the train of then* triumphant Prince ; 
A zone, beyond the thought of angeli bright. 
Around him, like the zodiac, winds ita lig^t : 
Night shades the solemn arches of his brows. 
And in his cheek the purple morning glows. 
Where'er, serene, he turns propitious eyes. 
Or we expect, or And, a paradise ; 
But if resentment reddens their mild beams. 
The Eden kindles, and the world 's in flames. 
On one hand Knowledge shines in purest li|^ ; 
On one, the sword of Justice, fiercely bright. 
Now bend the knee in sport, present the reed ; 
Now tell the scourged Impostor he shall bleed ! 

Thus glorious through the courts of Heaven, the 
Of life and death eternal bends his course ; [Source 
Loud thunders round him roll, and lightnings play j 
The angelic host is ranged In bright array : 
Some touch the string, some strike the soondhig 
And mingling voices in rich concert swell ; [shell, 
Voices seraphic ! bless'd with such a strain. 
Could Satan hear, he were a god again. 

Triumphant King of Glory ! Soul of Bliss ! 
What a stupendous turn of fate is this ! 
O ! whither art thou raised above the scorn 
And indigence of him in Bethlehem born ; 
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A needless, lidpless, vnaooooiited gnest. 
And bm a second to the foddered beast ! 
How^hanged from him who, meekly prostrate laid. 
Vouchsafed to wash the feet himself had made I 
From him who was betray*d, forsook, denied. 
Wept, langaish'd, pray'd,bled,thirsted,groan'd, and 
Hong piatsed and bare, insulted by the foe, [died ; 
All Heaven in tears above,earth unconcem'd below ! 

And was't enough to bid the san retire ? 
Why did not Nature at thy groan expire ? 
I see, I hear, I feel, the pangs divine 
'Ilie worid is vanish'd, — I am wholly thine. 

Mistaken Caiaphas! ah, which blasphemed. 
Thou or thy prisoner ? whidi shall be condemn'd ? 
Well migfat'^t thou rend thy garments, well exclaim. 
Deep are the horrors of eternal flame ! 
But God is good \ *tis wondrous all ! ev'n He 
Thou gavest to death, shame, torture, died for thee. 

Now the descending triumph stops its flight. 
From earth full twice a planetary height ; 
There all the clouds condensed, two columns raise. 
Distinct with orient veins and golden blaze ; 
One fix'd on earth, and one in sea, and round 
Its ample foot the swelling billows sound : 
These an immeasurable arch support. 
Hie grand tribunal of this awful court : 
Sheets of bright azure, from the purest sky. 
Stream from the crystal arch and round the columns 
Death , wrapped in chains, low at the basis lies, [fly : 
And on the point of his own arrow dies. 

Here high enthroned the eternal Judge is placed. 
With all tiie grandeur of his godhead graced ; 
Stars on his robes in beauteous order meet. 
And the sun bums beneath his awful feet. 
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Now an aichangely eminently hriglit. 
From oflf his ailyer staff, of wondrous hdght, 
Unforls the Christian flag, which waving flies. 
And shuts and opens more than half the skies : \ 
The Cross so strong a red, it sheds a stain, 
Where'er it floats, on earth, and air, aud main ; 
Flashes the hill, and sets on fire the wood. 
And turns the deep-died ocean into blood. 

formidable glory ! dreadful bright ! 
Refulgent torture to the guilty sight ! 
Ah, turn, unwary Muse ! nor dare reveal 
What horrid thoughts with the polluted dwell. 
ISay not, (to make the sun shrink in his be am) 
Dare not affirm, they wish it all a dream ; 
Wish or thdr souls may with their limbs decay. 
Or God be spoil'd of his eternal sway : 
But rather, if thou know'st the means, unfold 
How they with transport might the scene behold. 

Ah, how ! but by repentance, by a mind 
Quick, and severe, its own offence to find ? 
By tears, and groans, and never-ceasing care. 
And all the pious violence of prayer ? — 
Thus then, with fervency till now unknown, 
f cast my heart before the eternal throne. 
In this great temple, which the skies surround. 
For homage to its Lord a narrow bound, [weigh, 

* O Thou ! whose balance doth the mountains 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey, 
Whose breath can turn those water^ worlds to flame, 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fcdls, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

' O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep : 
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Thy power, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee : 
Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise. 
And sin the graceful indignation raise : 
My love be warm to suocoor the distress'd. 
And lift the burden from the soul oppressed. 

* O, may my understanding e?er read 

Hiis glorious Tolume which thy wisdom made ! 
Who decks the maiden Spring with flowei7 pride ? 
Who calls forth Summer, like a sparkling bride ? 
Who joys the mother Autumn's bed to crown ? 
And bids Old Winter lay her honours down ? 
Not the great Ottoman, or greater Czar, 
Not Europe's arbitress of peace and war. 
May sea, and land, and earth, and heaven be join'd. 
To bring the eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll. 
May thoughts of thy dread rengeance shake my soul ; 
When earth 's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty Divine ! 

* Through every scene of life, or peace or war. 
Plenty or want, thy g:lory be my care! 

Shine we in arms ? or sing beneath oor vine ? 
Thine Is the vintage, and the conquest thine : 
Thy pleasure points the shaft, and bends the bow ; 
The cluster blasts, or bids it brightly glow : 
'TIS thou that lead'st our powerful armies forth. 
And givest great Anne thy sceptre o'er the North. 

' Grant I may ever, at tlie morning ray. 
Open with prayer the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great pnuse, and bid my soul arise. 
And with the mounting son ascend the skies : 
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As that advances, let my zeal improve, 

And glow with ardour of consummate love; 

Nor cease at eve, hut with the setting sun 

My endless worship shall be still begun. 

And, O ! permit the gloom of solemn night 

To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 

When this world 's shut, and awful planets rise. 

Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 

Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight. 

And show all nature in a milder light. 

How every boisterous thought in calms subsides f 

How the smoothed spirit into goodness glides ! 

O, how divine, to tread the milky way, 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ! 

His court admire, or for his fovour sue. 

Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew I 

Pleased to look down, and see the world asleep. 

While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

* Canst thou not shake the centre ? O, control. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul. 
Thou who canst still the raging of the flood. 
Restrain the yarions tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
O, may I pant for thee in each desire. 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ; 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize 
Which in Eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat, 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My light, my life, my God, my Saviour, see. 
And rival angels in the praise of thee !* 
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BOOK III. 



Erne quoqae in faikt reminiscitur, afifore temput. 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia coeli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret. 

OVID. Met. 



The book unfolding, the resplendent seat 
Of saints and angels, the tremendous fote 
Of guilty souls, the gloomy realms of woe. 
And all the horrors of the world below, 
I next presume to sing. What yet remains 
Demands my last, but most exalted strains : 
And let the Muse or now affect the sky. 
Or in inglorious shades for ever lie. 
She kindles ; she 's inflamed, so near the goal ; 
She mounts ; she gains upon the starry pole ; 
The world grows less as she pursues her flight. 
And the sun darkens to her (Ustant sight : 
Heaven opening, all its sacred pomp displays. 
And overwhelms her with the rushing blaze. I 
The triumph rings, archangels shout around. 
And echoing Nature lengthens out the sound ! 

Ten thousand trumpets now at once advance ; 
Now deepest silence lulls the vast expanse : 
So deep the silence, and so strong the blast. 
As Nature died, when she had groan'd her last. 
Nor man nor angel moves ; the Judge on high 
Looks roundy and with his glory fills the sky ; 
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Then on the fatal book his hand he lays. 
Which high to \aew supporting sei-aphs raise ; 
In solemn form the rituals are prepared, 
The seal is broken, and a groan is heard. 
And thou, my soul ! (O, fall to sudden prayer. 
And let the thought sink deep!) shalt thou be 
there? 
See on the left (for by the great command 
The throng divided falls on either hand) 
How weak, how pale, how haggard, how obscene. 
What more than dea^ in every face and mien ! 
With what distress, and glarings of afinght. 
They shodc the heart, and turn away the sight ! 
In gloomy ortw their trembling eyebadls roll. 
And tell the horrid secrets of the soul ; 
Each gesture mourns, each look is black with care. 
And every groan, is laden with desp^r. 
Reader ! if guilty, spare the Muse, and find 
A truer image pictured in thy mind. 

Shouldst thou behold thy brother, father, wife, 
And all the soft companions of thy life, 
Whose blended interests levelled at one aim. 
Whose mix'd desires sent up one common ^ame, 
Divided far, thy wretched self alone 
Cast on the left of all whom thou hast known, — 
How would it wound ? what milUons wouldst thou 

give 
For one more trial, one day more to live ? 
Flung back in time an hour, a moment's space, 
To grasp with eagerness the means of grace, 
Contend for mercy with a pious rage. 
And in that moment to redeem an age ? 
Drive back the tide, suspend a storm in air. 
Arrest the sun, but still of this despair. 
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Mark, on the right, how asiiable a grace I 
Their Maker's image fresh iu erery fiice ! 
What purple bloom my ransh'd soul admires. 
And their eyes sparkling with immortal fires ! 
Triamphant Beauty ! charms that rise abore 
This world, and in bless'd angels kindle lore ! 
To the great Judge with holy pride they turn, 
And dare b^old the Almighty's anger bum. 
Its flash sustain, against its terror rise. 
And on the dread tribunal fix their eyes. 
Are these the forms that moulder'd in the dust ? 
O, the transcendent glory of the just ! 
Yet still some thin remains of fear and doubt 
The infected brightness of their joy pollute. 
Thus the chaste bridegroom, when the priest draws 
Beholds his blessing with a ti*embling eye, [nigh, 
Feels doubtful passions throb iu erery vein. 
And in his cheeks are mingled joy and pain. 
Lest still some intervening chance should rise. 
Leap forth at once, and snatch the golden prize. 
Inflame his woe^ by bringing it so late. 
And stab him in the crisis of his fate. 

Since Adam's fiunily, from first to last. 
Now into one distinct survey is cast. 
Look round, vain-glorious Muse ! and you whoe'er 
Devote yourselves to Fame, aud think her fair. 
Look round, and seek the lights of human race. 
Whose shining acts Time's brightest annals grace ; 
Who founded sects, crowns conquer'd or resign'd ; 
Gave names to nations, or famed empires join'd » 
Who raised the vale, and laid the mountain low. 
And taught obedient rivers where to flow ; 
Who with vast fleets, as with a mighty chain. 
Could bind the madness of the roaring main ; 
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All l(wt? all undistinguishM ? no where fonod? 
How will this troth Id Bourbon's palace sound ? 
That hour, on which the Almighty King on 

high, 
From all eternity has fix'd his eye, 
Whether his right hand favoured or annoy'd. 
Continued, alter'd, threaten'd, or destroy'd. 
Southern or eastern sceptre downward hurled, 
Gave north or west dominion o'er the world ; 
The point of time, for which the world was bcult. 
For ii^ich the blood of God himself was spilt. 
That dreadfiil moment is arrived . 

Aloft, the seats of bliss their pomp display ; 
Brighter than brightness this distinguish 'd day; 
Less glorious, when of old the Eternal Son 
.From realms of nigbt retum'd with trophies won^ 
Through Heaven's high gates when he triumphant 

rode. 
And shouting angels hsdl'd the Victor-God. 
Horrors beneath, darkness in darkness, hell 
Of hell, where torments behind torments dwell ; 
A furnace formidable, deep, and wide, 
O'erboUing with a mad sulphureous tide. 
Expands its jaws, most dreadful to survey. 
And roars outrageous for the destined prey : 
The sons of light scarce unappall'd look down. 
And nearer press Heaven's everlasting throne. 
Such is the scene, and one short moment's 

space 
Concludes the hopes and fears of human race. 
Proceed who dares ! — I tremble as I write ; 
The whole creation swims before my sight: 
I see, I see the Judge's frowning brow; 
Say not 'tis distant; 1 behold it now 
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I fidnt i my tardy blood forgets to flow ; 

My soul recoUfl at the stupendous woe ; 

That woe, those paugs, which from the guilty 

breast 
In these, or words lilce these, shall be expressed : — 
* Who burst the barriers of my peaceful grave ? 
Ah ! cruel Death, that would no longer save. 
But grudged me ev'n that narrow dark abode. 
And cast me out into the wrath of God ; 
Where shrieks, the roaring flame, the rattling chain. 
And all thedreadfiil eloquence of pain. 
Our only song ; black fire's malignant light. 
The sole refreshment of the blasted sight. 

* Must all those powers. Heaven gave me to supply 
My soul i^th pleasure, and bring in my joy, 

Rise up in arms against me, join the foe ? 
Sense, reason, memory, increase my woe ? 
And shall my voice, ordain'd.on hymns to dwell. 
Corrupt to groans, and blow the fires of hell ? 
O ! must I look with terror on my gain. 
And with existence only measure pain ? 
What ! no reprieve, no least indulgence given. 
No beam of hope from any point of Heaven ? 
Ah, Mercy ! Mercy ! art thou dead above ? 
Is love eztinguish'd in the Source of Love ? 

* Bold that I am, did Heaven stoop down to hell ? 
Hie expiring Lord of Life my ransom seal ? 
Have I not been industrious to provoke ? 

From his embraces obstinately broke ? 
Pursued and panted for his mortal bate ? 
Eam'd my destruction, laboured out my &te? 
And dare I on extinguish'd love exclaim? 
Take, take full vengeance, rouse tlie slackening 
flame; 

I 3 
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Just is my lot — ^Imt, O ! must it transceDd 
The reach of time, despiur a distant end ? 
With dreadful growth shoot forward and arise 
Where Thought can't follow, and bold Fancy dies ? 
• ' Never / where fsdls the soul at that dread sound ! 
Down an abyss how dark, and how profound ! 
Down, dowi), (I still am falling, horrid pain !) 
Ten thousand thousand fathoms still remsun ; 
My plunge but still begun — and this for sin ? 
X>6uid I offend if I had never been. 
But still increased the senseless happy mass, 
Flow'd in the sti'eam, or shiver'd in the grass ? 

* Father of Mercies ! why from silent earth 
Didst thou awake, and curse me into birth ? 
Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night. 
And make a thankless present of thy light ? 
Push into being a reverse of thee. 

And auid^ate a clod with misery ? 

* The beasts are happy ; they come forth, and 

keep 
Short watch on earth, and then lie down to sleep : 
Pain is for man ; and, O i how rast a pain. 
For crimes, which made the Godhead bleed in 

vain! 
Anuuird his groans, as far as in them lay. 
And flung his agonies and death away ! 
As our dire punishment for ever strong. 
Our constitution, too, for ever young. 
Cursed ^th returns of vigour, still the same, 
Powerfulto bear, and satisfy the flame ; 
Still to be caught, and still to be pursued ! 
To perish still, and still to be renew'd ! 

'And this, my help ! my God ! at thy decree ? 
Nature is changed, and hell should succour me. 
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And canst thou tiicn look down from' perfect bliss^ 

And see me plunging in the dark abyss ? 

Calling thee Father in a sea of fire, 

Or pouring .blasphemies at thy desire ? 

With mortals' anguish ivilt thou raise thy name^ 

And by my. pangs Omnipotence procl^m ? 

* Thou who canst toss the planets to and fro. 
Contract not thy great yengeance to my woe ; 
Crush worlds; -in hotter flames fallen angels lay ; 
On me almighty wrath is cast away. 

Call back thy thunders, Lord ! hold in thy rage. 
Nor with a speck of wretchedness engage: 
Forget me quite,* nor stoop a worm to blame. 
But lose me in the greatness of thy name. 
Tliou art all love, all mercy, all divine. 
And shall I make those glories cease to shine ? 
Shall sinful man grow great by his offence. 
And from its course turn back Omnipotence ? 

* Forbid it ! and, O ! grant, great God ! at least 
This one, this slender, almost no request ; 
When I have wept a thousand lives away. 
When Torment is grown weary of its prey. 
When I have raved ten thousand years in fire, 
Ten thousand thousands, let me then expire.' 

Deep anguish ! but too late; the hopeless soul. 
Bound to the bottom of the burning pool, 
Though loth, and ever loud blaspheming, owns 
He's justly doom'd to pour eternal groans ; 
Enclosed with horrors, and transfiz'd with p^n. 
Rolling in vengeance, struggling with his chidn ; 
To talk to fiery tempests, to implore 
The raging flame to give its burnings o'er ; 
To toss, to writhe, to pant beneath his load,. 
And bear the weq^t of an offended God. 
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Hie fonrar'fl of thdr Judge in triomph move 
To take possession of their thrones above, 
Satan's accursed desertion to supply. 
And fill the vacant stations of the sky ; 
Again, to kindle long-extinguish'd rays. 
And with new lights dilate the heavenly blaze ; 
To crop the roses of immortal youth. 
And drink the fountain-head of sacred truth ; 
Tp swim in seas of bliss, to strike the string, 
And lift the voice to their Almighty King ; 
To lose eternity in grateful lays, 
And fill Heaven's wide circumference with praise. 

But I attempt the wondrous height in vain. 
And leave unfinish'd the too lofty strain : 
What boldly I begin, let others end ; 
My strength exhausted, fainting I de^oend, 
•And choose a less, but no ignoble theme. 
Dissolving elements, and worlds in flame. 

The fatal period, the great hour, is come. 
And Nature shrinks at her approaching doom ; 
Loud peals of thunder give the sign, and all 
Heaven's terrors in array surround the ball ; 
Sharp lightnings with the meteors' blaze conspire. 
And, darted downward, set the world on fire . 
Black rising clouds the thicken'd ether choke. 
And spiry flames dart through the rolling smoke, ] 
With keen vibrations cut the sallen night. 
And strike the darkened sky with dreadful light; 
From Heaven's four regions, with immortal force. 
Angels drive on the winds' impetuous course. 
To enrage the flame ; it spreads, it soars on high. 
Swells in the storm, and bellows through the sky : 
Here Ending pyramids of fire ascend, 
Cities and deserts in one ruin Mend ; 
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Heie Uaznkg voluines^ wafted, overwhelm 
The spodous foce of a far distant realm ; 
"^lliere, undermined, down rush eternal hills, 
•The nei^bottring vales the vast destruction fills. 

Hear' St thou that dreadful crack; that sound 
which broke 
Like peals of thunder, and the centre shook ? 
What wonders must that groan of Nature tell ? 
Olympus there, and mightier Atlas, fell. 
Which- seem*d, above the reach of Fate, to stand 
A towering monument of God's right-hand ; 
Now dust and smoke, whose brow so lately spread 
O'er shelter'd countries its difTusive shade. 

Show me that celebrated spot, where all 
The various rulers of the sever'd ball 
Have humbly sought wealth, honour, and redress, 
llislt land which Heaven seem'd diligent to bless. 
Once call'd Britannia ; can her glories end ? 
And can't surrounding seas her realms defend ? 
Alas ! in flames behold surrounding seas ! 
Like oil, their waters but augment the blaze. 

• Some angel say, where ran proud Asia's bound ? 
tOr where with fhiits was fair Europa crown'd ? 
Where stretch'd waste Libya ? where did India'JB 

store 
Sparkle in diamonds, and her golden ore ? 
Each lost in each, their mingling kingdoms glow. 
And all dissolved, one fiery deluge flow : 
Thus earth's contending monarchies are joined. 
And a full period of ambition find. 

And now whate'er or swims, or walks, or flies. 
Inhabitants of sea, or earth, or skies ; 
Alison whom Adam's wisdom fix'd a name. 

All plunge, and perish in the conquering flame. 

1 
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This gl(rt>e alone wotil(i but defraud ^ fyK, 
Starve its devouring rage^ the flakes aspire. 
And catch the clouds, and make the heaveus their 
The sun, the moon, the stars, all melt away ; [piiey: 
All, all is lost ; no monument, no sign. 
Where Qnce so proudly blazed the gay machine. 
So bubUes on jthe foaming stream expire ; 
So sparks that scatter from the Idudling fire ; 
T^e devastations of one dreadful hour 
The great Creator's six days' work devour : 
A mighty, mighty ruin I yet one soul 
Has more to boast, and iu outwdghs the whole ; 
l^xalted in superior excellence. 
Casts down to nothing such a vast expense. 
Have ye not seen the eternal mountains nod» 
An earth dissolving, a descending God ? 
What strange surprises through all pature ran I 
For whom these revolutions but for man i 
For him Omnipotence new measures takes ; 
For him through all eternity awakes ; 
Pours on him gifts sufficient to supply 
Heaven's loss, and with fresh glories fill the sky. 

Think deeply then, O Man ! how great thou art ; 
Pay thyself homage with a trembling heart ; 
What angels guard no longer dare neglect ; 
Slighting thyself, a£front not God's respect. 
Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 
And gaze and wander there, a ravish *d guest ; 
Gaze on those hidden treasures thou shalt find ; 
Wander through aU the glories of thy mind : 
Of perfect knowledge, see, the dawuiug light 
Foretels a noon most exquisitely bright ! 
Here springs of eudless joy are breaking forth : 
There buds the promise of celestial worth ; 
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Worthy wbich must ripen }d a happier clime. 
And brighter sun, beyond the bounds of time. 
Hion, minor, canst not guess thy vast estate : 
What stores^, on foreign coasts, thy landing wait : 
Lose not thy claim ; let Virtue's paths be trod : 
Thus glad all Heaven, and please that bounteous 

God, 
Who, to fight thee to pleasures, hung on bigh 
Yon radiant orb, proud regent of the sky : 
That service done, its beams shall fade away. 
And God shine forth in one eternal day. 
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Thrice happy Job long lived in re^ state. 
Nor saw the sumptuous East a prince so great ; 
Whose worldly stores in such abundance flowM, 
Whose heart with such exalted virtue glow'd. f 
At length misfortunes take their turn to reign. 
And ills on ills succeed, a dreadful train ! 
What now but deaths, and poverty, and wrong. 
The sword wide-wasting, the reproachful tongue. 
And spotted plagues, that mark'd his limbs all o'er 
So thick with pains, they wanted room for more ? 
A change so sad what mortal heart could bear ? 
Exhausted woe had left him naught to fear. 
But gave him all to grief. Low earth he press'd, 
Wept in the dust, and sorely smote his breast. 
His ^ends around the deep affliction mourn'd. 
Felt all his pangs, and groan for groan return'd ; 
In anguish of their hearts their mantles rent. 
And seven long days in solemn silence spent ; 
A debt of reverence to distress so great I 
Then Job contsun'd no more, but cursed his fate. 
His day of birth, its inauspicious light. 
He wishes sunk in shades of endless night. 
And blotted from the year ; nor fears to crave 
Death, instant death, impatient for the grave. 
That seat of peace, that mansion of repose. 
Where rest and mortals are no longer foes ; 
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Where ooiuneUors are huah'd, and mighty kings 
(O happy turn !) no more are wretched things. 
« His words were daring, and displeased his friends; 
His conduct they reprove, and he defends ; 
And now they kindled into warm debate. 
And sentiments opposed with equal heat : 
Fiz'd in opinion, both refuse to yield. 
And summon all their reason to the field : 
So high, at length, thdr arguments were wrou^. 
They rrach'd the last extent of human thought. 
A pause ensued : — ^wheo, lo! Heaven interposed. 
And awfully the long contention dosed. 
Full o'er their heads, with terrible surprise, 
A sudden whirlwind blacken'd all the skies : 
(They saw, and trembled.) from the darkness 

broke 
A dreadful voice, and thus the Almighty spoke : 

* Who gives his tongue a loose so bold and vain. 
Censures my conduct, and reproves my reign ; 
Lifts up his thought against me from the dust, 
And tells the world's Creator what is just ? 
Of late so brave, now lift a dauntless eye. 
Face my demand, and give it a reply. 
Where didst thou dvi^ at Nature's early birth ? 
Who laid foundations for the spacious earth ? 
Who on its surface did extend the line. 
Its form determine, and its bulk confine ? 
Who fix'd the corner-stone ? what hand, declare. 
Hung it on naught, and £E»ten'd it in air. 
When the bright morning stars in concert sung. 
When Heaven's high arch with loud hosanuas rung. 
When shouting sons of God the triumph crown'd, 
Aud the wide concave thunder'd with the sound ? - 
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Earth'8 nomeroiis- kingdoms, hast thou view'd 

them all ? 
And can thy spae' of knowledge grasp the hail ? 
Who heaved the monntsun which snbHmely stands. 
And casts its shadow into ^tant lands ? 
Who, stretching forth his sceptre o'er the deep, 
Can that wild world in due subjection keep ?^ 

* I broke the globe, I scoop'd its hoUow'd side. 
And did a bason for die floods provide : 

I chain'd them with my word ; the boiling sea, 
Work'd up in tempests, hears my great decree : 
** Thus far thy floating tide shall be convey'd ; 
And here, O msdn ! be thy proud billows stay'd.*' 

* Hast thou explored the secrets of the deep. 
Where, shut from use, ilnnumber'd treasures sleep ? 
Where, down a thousand fathoms from the day, 
Springs the great fountain, mother of the sea ? 
liiose gloomy paths did thy bold foot e'er tread, 
Whcde worlds of waters rolling o'er thy head ? 

* Hath the cleft centre open'd wide to thee ? 
Death's inmost chambers didst thou ever see ? 
E'er knock at his tremendous gate, and wade 

To the black portal through the incumbent shade ? 
Deep are those shades; but shades still deeper 

hide 
My counsels from the ken of human pride. 

* Where dwells the Light ? in what reftilgent 

dome ? 
And where has Darkness made her dismal home? 
Thou know'st, no doubt, since thy large heart is 

fraught 
With ripen'd wisdom through long ages brought. 
Since Nature was call'd forth when thou wast by, 
-^nd info being rose beneath thine eye ! 
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< Ajre mists begotten? who their father knew ' 
From whom descend the pearly drops of dew ? 
To bind the stream by night what hand can boast. 
Or whiten morning with the hoary frost ? 
Whose powerful breath, £rom northern regions 

blown, 
Touches the sea, and turns it into stone ? 
A sudden desert spreads o'er realms defaced. 
And lays one half of the creation waste i 

* Thou know'st me not; thy blindness cannot see 
How vast a distance parts thy God from thee. 
Canst thou in whirlwinds mount aloft ? canst ^on 
In clouds and darkness wrap thy awful brow ? 

, And, when day triumphs in meridian light. 
Put forth thy hand, and shade the world with night? 
' Who launched the clouds in air, and bid them roll. 
Suspended seas aloft, from pole to pole ? 
Who can refresh 'the burning sandy plain. 
And quench the summer with a waste of rain ? 
Who in rough deserts, far from human toil. 
Made rocks bring forth, and desolation smUe ? 
There blooms the rose where human face ne'er 

shone. 
And spreads its beauties to the sun alone. 

* To check the shower who lifts his hand on high. 
And shuts the sluices of the exhausted sky. 
When earth no longer mourns her gaping veins. 
Her naked mountains, and her russet plains. 
But, new in life, a cheerful prospect yields 

Of shining rivers, and of verdant fields ; 
When groves and forests lavish all their bloom. 
And earth and heaven are fill'd with rich perfume? 
' Hast thou e'er scaled my wintry skies, and seen 
Of hail and snows my northern magazine ? 
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These the dread treasures of mine anger are. 
My fonds of vengeance for the day of war. 
When clouds rain death and storms at my com- 
mand. 
Rage through the world, or waste a guilty land. . 

* Who taught the rapid winds to fly so fast. 
Or shakes the centre with his eastern blast ? 
Who from the skies can a whole deluge pour ? 
Who strikes through Nature with the solemn roaj* 
Of dreadful thunder, points it where to fall, 
And in fierce lightning wraps the flying ball ?-» 
Not he who trembles at the darted fires. 

Falls at the sound, and in the flash expires. 

' Who drew the comet out to such a size. 
And pour*d his flaming train o'er half the skies ? , 
Did thy resentment hang him out ? Does he 
Glare on the nations, and denounce ft'om thee ? 

' Who on low earth can moderate the rein 
That guides the stars along the ethereal plain ? 
Appoint their seasons, and direct their course. 
Their lustre brighten, and supply their force ? 
C^st thou the skies' benevolence restrain. 
And cause the Pleiades to shine in vain ? 
Or, when Orion sparkles from his sphere. 
Thaw the cold season, and unbind the year ? 
Bid Mazzaroth his destined station know, 
And teach the bright Arcturus where to glow ? 
Mine is the night, with all her stars ; I pour 
Myriads, and myriads I reserve in store. 

* Dost thou pronounce where Day-light shall be 

born. 
And draw the purple curtain of the Morn ? 
Awake the Sun, and bid him come away. 
And glad thy world with his obsequious ray ? 
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Hast thotty ^throned in flaming glory, driren 
Triumphant round tfae spacious ring of Heaven ? 
That pomp of light, what hand so far displays, 
That distant earth Ues basking in the blaze? 

* Who did the soul with her rich powers invest. 
And light up reason in the human breast. 

To shine, with fresh increase of lastre bright. 
When stars and sun are set in etdless night ? 
To these my various questions make' reply t'-r- 
The Almighty spoke, and, speaking, shook the sky. 

What then, Chaldean Sire 1 was thy surprise ? 
Thus thou, witii trembling heart, and downcast 

eyes : 
* Once and again, which I in groans deplore. 
My tongue has err^d, but shall presume no more. 
My voice is in eternal silence bound. 
And all my soul falls prostrate to the ground.' 

He ceased: when, lo ! agsun the Almighty spoke ; 
The same dread voice from the black whirlwind 
broke : — 

* Can that arm measure with an arm divine ? 
And canst thou thunder with a voice like mine ? 
Or in the hollow of thy hand contain 

Tlie bulk of waters, the widenspreading mun. 
When, mad with tempests, all the billows rise 
In all their rage, and dash the distant skies ? 

* Come forth, in Beauty's excellence array'd» 
And be the grandeur of thy power display'd ; 
Put on omnipotence, and, frowning, make 
The spadous round of the creation shake ; 
Dispatch thy vengeance, bid it overthrow 
Triumphant Vice, lay lofty tyrants low. 

And crumble them to dust. When this is done, 
I grant thy safety lodged in thee alone ; 

k3 
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Of thee tbou art, and mayst undaunted stand 
Behind the buckler of thine own right band. 

' Fond man ! the vision of a moment made, 
Dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade ! 
What worlds hast thou produced, what creatures 

framed. 
What insects cherish'd, that thy God is blamed ? 
When, pain'd with hunger, the wild raven's brood 
Loud csdls on God, importunate for food ; 
Who hears their cry, who grants their hoarse request. 
And stills the clamour of the craving nest ? 

*■ Who in the stupid ostrich has subdued 
A parent's care, and fond inquietude ? 
While for she flies, her scatter'd eggs are found. 
Without an owner, on the sandy ground; 
Cast out on fortune, they at mercy lie, 
And borrow life from un indnlgent sky ; 
Adopted by the sun, in blaze of day. 
They ripen under his prolific ray : 
Unmindful she that some unhappy tread 
May crush her yonng in their neglected bed : 
What time she skims along the field with speed. 
She scorns the rider, and pursuing steed. 

* How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the sun ! 
He proudly spreads them to the golden ray. 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day ; 
With conscious state the spacious round displays, 
And slowly moves amid the waving blaze. 

' Who taught the hawk to find, in seasons wise. 
Perpetual summer, and a change of skies ? 
When clouds deform the yeai*, she mounts the ^^d. 
Shoots to the south, nor fears the storm behind ; 
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The sua returniDg, she returns again. 

Lives in his beams, and leaves ill days to men. 

. ' Though strong the hawk^ though practised 

well to fly. 
An eagle drops her in a lower Sky ; 
An eagle, when, deserting human sight, 
She seeks the sun in her unwearied flight : 
Did thy command her yellow pinion lift 
So liigh in air, and seat her on the clift. 
Where fyar above thy world she dwells alone, 
And proudly makes the strength of rocks her own ; 
Thence wide o*er nature takes her dread survey, 
And with a glance predestinates-her prey ? 
She feasts her young with blood, and, hovering o'er 
The unslaughter'd host, enjoys the promised gore. 

* Know'st thou how many moons, by me assign'd^ 
Roll o'er the mountain goat, and forest bind. 
While, pregnant, they a mother's load sustain ? 
They b^d in anguish, and cast forth their pain. 
Hale are their young, from human filulties freed. 
Walk nnsnstain'd, and unassisted feed ; / 

They live at once, forsake the dam's warm side ; 
Take the wide world, with Nature for their guide ; 
Bound o'er the lawn, or seek the distant glade. 
And And a home in each delightful shade. 

' Will the tall reem,which knows no lord but me. 
Low at the crib, and ask an alms of thee ; 
Submit his unworn shoulder to the yoke. 
Break the stiff clod, and o'er thy furrow smoke ? 
Since great his strength, go trust him, void of 



care; 



Lay on his neck the toil of all the year ; 
Bid him bring home the seasons to thy doors. 
And cast his load among thy gatfaer'd stores. 
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* Didst thou (torn sendee the wUd ass discharge, 
And break his bonds, and bid him Uve at large ; 
Through the wide waste, his ample mansion, roam. 
And lose himself in his unbounded home ? 
By Nature's hand magnificently fed, 
His meal is on the range of mountains spread ; 
As in pure air aloft he bounds along. 
He sees in distant smoke the city throng ; 
Conscious of freedom, scorns the smoiher'd tnun. 
The threatening driver, and the servile rein. 

' Survey the v?arlike horse ! didst thou invest 
With thunder his robust distended chest ? 
No sense of fear his dauntless soul allays ; 
'Tis dreadful to behold his nostrils blaze: 
To paw the vale he proudly takes delight. 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might : 
" High-raised, he snuffs the battle from Sifar, 
And bums to plunge amid the raging war ; 
And mocks at death, and throws his foam around. 
And in a storm of fiiry shakes the ground. 
How does his firm, his rising heart, advance 
Full on the brandish'd sword and shaken lance. 
While his fix'd eyeballs meet the dazzUng shield. 
Gaze, and return the lightning of the field ! 
He sinks the sense of pain in generous pride. 
Nor feds the shaft that trembles in his side; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet's dreadful blast ' 
Till death, and when he groans, he groans his last. 

< But, fiercer still, the lordly lion stalks. 
Grimly majestic in his lonely walks ; 
When round he glares, all living creatures fly ; 
He clears the desert with his rolling eye. 
Say, mortal ! does he rouse at thy command. 
And roar to thee, and live upon diy hand ? 
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Dost tboa for him ia forests bend thy bow, 
And to his gloomy den the morsel throw. 
Where bent on death lie hid his tawny brood, . 
And, oouch'd in dreadfal ambosh, pant for blood ; 
Or, stretch'd on broken limbs, consume the day, 
Id darkness wrapp'd, and slamber o'er their prey ? 
By the pale moon they take their destined round. 
And lash their sides, and furious tear the ground. 
Now shrieks and dying groans the desert fill ; 
They rage, they rend ; their ravenous jaws distil 
With crimson foam ; and when the banquet 's o'er. 
They stride away, and piunt their steps with gore : 
In flight alone the shepherd puts his trust, 
And shudders at the tsdon in the dust. 
' ' Biild is my behemoth, though large his fiame ; 
Smooth is his temper, and repress'd his flame. 
While unprovoked. This native of the flood 
Lifts lus broad foot, and puts ashore for food; 
Earth sinks beneath him as he moves aloug 
To seek the herbs, and mingle with the throng. 
See, with what strength his harden'd loins are 

bound. 
All over proof, and shut against a wound ! 
How like a mountain-cedar moves his tail ! 
Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 
Built high and wide, his solid bones surpass 
The bars of steel ; his ribs are ribs of brass ; 
His port majestic, and his armed jaw, 
Give the wide forest and the mountain law : 
The mountains feed him ; there the beasts admire 
The mighty stranger, and in dread retire ; ' 
At length his greatness nearer they survey. 
Graze in his shadow, and his eye obey. 
The fens and marshes are his cool retreat. 
His noon-tide shelter from the burning heat ; 
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llieir wdgjf bosoms his wide couch are made. 
And groves of willows give him ^U. their shade. 
His eye drinks Jordan up, when, fired with drought. 
He trusts to turn its current down his throat; 
In lessened waves it creeps along the plain ; 
He sinks a river, and he thirsts again. 

' Go to the Nile, and, from its fruitful side. 
Cast forth thy line into the swelling tide ; 
With slender hair leviathan command. 
And stretch his vastness on the loaded strand. 
Will he become thy servant ? will he own 
Thy lordly nod, and tremble at thy frown ? 
Or with his sport amuse thy leisure day. 
And, bound in silk, with thy sofit maidens play ? 

' Shall pompous banquets swell with such a prize? 
And the bowl journey round his ample size ; 
Or the debating merchants share the prey. 
And various limbs to various marts convey ? 
Through his firm skull what steel its way can win ? 
What forceful engiue can subdue his sldn ? 
Fly far, and live ; jtempt not his matchless might ; 
The bravest shrink to cowaixls in his ^ght ; 
The rashest dare not rouse him up: who then 
Shall turn on me, among the sons of men ? 

' Am I a debtor ? hast thou ever heard 
Whence come the gifts which are on me conferr*d ? 
My lavish fruit a thousand valleys fills. 
And mine the herds that graze a thousand hills : 
Earth, sea, aud sur, all Nature is my own. 
And stars and sun are dust beneath my throne ; 
Aud darest thou with the world's great Father vie, 
Thou, who dost tremble at my creature's eye ? 

* At full my huge leviathan shall rise. 
Boast all his strength, and spread his wondrous 
size: 
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Whoy great in adbs, e'er stripp'd his shiniti|g mail. 
Or crown'd bis triumph with a single scale ? 
Whose heart sustains him to draw near ? Behold, 
Destruction yawns ; his spacious jaws unfold, 
And, marshall'd round the wide expanse, disclose 
TeelJi edged wiUi death, and crowding rows on 

rows. 
What hideous fangs on either side arise. 
And what a deep abyss between them lies \ 
Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet sound,- 
The one how long, the other how profound ! 
His bulk is charged with such a furious soul. 
That clouds of smoke from his spread nostrils roll 
As from a furnace ; and, when roused his ire. 
Fate issues from his jaws in streams of fire. 
The rage of tempests, and the roar of seas. 
Thy terror, this thy great superior please : 
Streng^ on Ids amplie shoulder sits in state ; 
His well-join'd limbs are dreadfully complete ; 
His flakes of solid flesh are slow to part ; 
As steel his nerves, as adamant his heart. 
When, late awaked, he rears him from the floods, 
And, stretching forth his stature to the clouds, 
WriUies in the sun aloft his scaly height. 
And strikes the distant hUls witb transient light, 
Far round are fatal damps of terror spread ; • 
The mighty fear, nor blush to own their dread. 
Large is his frdnt ; and when his bumish'd eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the momiDg seems to rise. 
In vain may death in various shapes invade. 
Hie swift-wing'd arrow, the descending blade ; 
His naked breast their impotence defies ; 
The dart rebounds, the brittle falchion flies, 
^ut in himself, the war without he hears, 
•Safe in the tempest of their rattling spears ; 
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The cumber'd strand their wasted volleys strow ; 

His sport the rage and labour of the foe. 

His pastimes like a caldron boil the flood. 

And blacken ocean with the rising mud ; 

The billows feel him as he works his way ; 

His hoary footsteps shine along the sea ; 

The foam high-wrought, with white divides the 

green. 
And distant sailors point where death has been. 
His like earth bears not on her spacious face ; 
Alone in nature stands his dauntless race, 
For utter ignorance of fear renown'd : 
In wrath he rolls his baleful eye around ; 
Makes every swoln disdsunful heart subside. 
And holds dominion o'er the sons of Pride.' 

Then the Chaldean eased his labouring breast, 
^th full conviction of his crime oppress'd : — 

' Thou canst accomplish all things. Lord of. 
Might! 
And every thought is naked to thy sight : 
But, O ! thy ways are wonderful, and lie 
Beyond the deepest reach of mortal eye. 
Oft have I heard of thine Almighty power, 
•But never saw thee till this dreadful hour. 
O'erwhelm'd with shame, the Lord of Life I see, 
Abhor myself, and give my soul to thee : 
Nor shall my weakness tempt thine anger more : 
Man is not made to question, but adore.' 
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THE PASSIONS 

FOR MUSIC. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
Hie Passions oft,, to hear her shell, 
Hirong'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Distnrb'd, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
lliey snatdi'd her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear Ms hand, its slsill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 

And back recoilM he Icnew not why, 
Ev'n at the sound himself had made. 
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Next Anger rush'd ; his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair — 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled^ir ; 
Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper*d promised pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the str^n prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She call'd on Echo still, through all the song ; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every dose; 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 
hair: 

And longer had she sang ; but, with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stain 'd sword in thunder 
down; 
And, with a withering look, 
llie war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
tween. 
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Dejected Pity, at his side. 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unsdter'd mien. 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting 
from his head. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to naught were fix*d : 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
Of difiering themes the reering song was misi'd ; 

And now it courted Love, now raving call'd on 
Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from her wild sequester'd seat. 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And, da)shing soft from rocks around. 
Bubbling runnels join*d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole. 
Or, o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing. 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

But O ! how alter'd was its sprightlier tone. 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins gemm*d with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring ^r, that dale and thicket rung, 
llie hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

fi3 
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The oak-crown'd Sisters, and thdr chaste-eyed 
Queen, 
Satyrs and Sylvan Boys were seen 
Peeping firom forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

AndSport leap'd up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial ; 

He, with Tiny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed $ 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 

Whose sweet eotrancing voice he loved Uie best : 

They would have thought who heard the strain. 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native mauds. 
Amidst the festal sounding shades. 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Music ! sphere-descended m^d. 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid ! 
Why, goddess \ why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
As, in that loved Athenian bower, 
You leam'd an all-commanding power ; 
'Illy mimic soul, O Nymph endear'd ! 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native simple heart. 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 
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Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that godlike age. 
Fill thy recording Sister's page — 
Tis said, and I believe the tale. 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail. 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Hian all which charms this laggard age ; 
Ev'n all at once together found 
Cecilia's miuKled world of sound — 
O bid our vain endeavours cease ; 
Revive the just designs of Greece : 
Return in sdl thy simple state : 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
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ODE 

ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND : 

CONSIDERED AS THE SUBJECT OF POETRY. 
INSCRIBED TO MR. JOHN HOME. 

Home ! thou retum'st from Thames^ whose Nuads 
long" 

Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay, 

'Mid those soft friends, whose hearts, some fu- 
ture day. 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song. 
Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth ^ 

Whom, long endear'd, thou leavest hy Lavant's 
side; 
Together let us wish him lasting truth. 

And joy untainted, with his destined hride. 
Go ! nor regardless, while these numbers boast 

My short-lived bUss, forget my social name ; 
But think, far off, how, on the southern coast, 

I met thy friendship with an equal flame ! 
Fresh to that soil thou tum'st, where every vale 

Shall prompt the Poet, and his song demand : 
To thee thy copious subjects ne'er shall fail ; 

Thou need'st but take thy pencil to thy hand. 
And paint what all believe, who own thy genial 
land. 

> A gentleman of the name of Barrow, who introduced 
Home to Collins. 
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There, must thou wake peiforce thy Done quill ; 

Tis Fancy's land to which thou sett'st thy feet; 

Where still, 'tis said, the fairy people meet, 
Beueath each blrken shade, on mead or hill. 
There, each trim lass, that skims the milky store. 

To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allots ; - 
By night they sip it round the cottage door. 

While airy minstrels warble jocund notes. 

There, every herd, by sad experience, knows 

How, wing'd with fate, their elf-shot arrows fly. 
When Uie sick ewe her summer food foregoes. 

Or, stretch'd on earth, the heart-smit heifers lie. 
Such airy beings awe the untutor'd swain : 

Nor thou, though learn'd, his homelier thoughts 
neglect ; 
Let thy sweet Muse the rural faith sustain ; 

These are the themes of simple, sure effect. 
That add new conquests to her boundless reign. 

And fill, with double force, her heart-commanding 
strsun. 

Ev'n yet preserved, how often mayst thou hear. 
Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run. 
Taught by the father to his listening son. 

Strange lays, whose power had charm'd a Spenser^s 
ear! 

At every pause, before thy mind possessed. 
Old Runic bards shall seem to rise around. 

With uncoutli lyres, in many-colour'd vest. 

Their matted hair with boughs fantastic crown'd : 

Whether thou bid'st the well-taught hind repeat 
The choral dirge, that mourns some chieftain 
brave. 

When every shrieking maid her bosom beat. 
And strew'd with choicest herbs his scented grave I 
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Or whether, sitting in the shepherd's shiel,* 

Thou hear'st some sounding tale of war's alarms ; 
When at the bugle's call, with fire and steel. 
The sturdy clans pour'd forth their brawny 
swarms. 
And hostile brothers met, to prove each other's 
arms! 

Tis thine to sing, how, framing hideous spells. 

In Sky's lone isle, the gifted wizard-seer. 

Lodged in the wintry cave with Fate's fell spear. 
Or in the depth of Uist's dark forest dwells : 

How they, whose sight such dreary dreams en- 
gross. 
With their own visions oft astonish'd droop. 

When, o'er the watery strath, or quaggy moss. 
They see the gliding ghosts unbodied troop : 

Or, if in sports, or on the festive green. 
Their destined glance some fated youth descry. 

Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigour seen. 
And rosy health, shall soon Isunented die. 

For them the viewless forms of air obey. 
Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair : 

They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
And heartless, oft Uke moody madness, stare 
To see the phsmtom train their secret work prepare. 

To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray. 
Oft have they seen Fate give the fatal blow '. 
The seer, in Sky, shriek'd as the blood did flow. 

When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay ! 



9 A summer hut, built in the high part of the mountains, 
to tend their floclu in the warm season* when the pasture 
Ufbne, 
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As Boreas threw his young Aurora' forth, 

In the first year of the first George's reign. 
And battles raged in welkin of the North, 

They moum'd in lur, fell, fell Rebellion sl^u ! 
And aSy of late, they joy*d in Preston's fight. 

Saw, at sad Falkirk, all their hopes near crown 'd ; 
They raved, divining, through their second sight ,« 

Pale, red Culloden, where these hopes were 
drown'd. 
Illastrious William ! 5 Britain's guardian name ! 

One William saved us from a tyrant's stroke : 
He, for a sceptre, gain'd heroic fame ; 

But thou, more glorious. Slavery's chsun hast 
broke. 
To reign a private man, and bow to Freedom's yoke ! 

These, too, thou 'It sing ! for well thy magic Muse 
Can to die topmost heaven of grandeur soar ; 
Or stoop to wail the swain that is no more ! 

Ah, homely swains ! your homeward steps ne'er 
lose: 
Let not dank Will* mislead you to the heath ; 

Dancing in murky night, o'er fen and lake, 

3 By young Aurora, Collins undoubtedly meant the fint 
appearance of the northern lights, which happened about 
the year 1715; at least, it is most highly probable, from 
this peculiar circumstance, that no ancient writer whatever 
has taken any notice of them, nor even any one modem, 
previous to the above period. 

* Second sight is the term that is used for the divination 
of the Highlanders. 

5 The late Duke of Cumberland, who defeated the Pre- 
tender at the battle of Culloden. 

< A fiery meteor, called by various names, such as Will 
with the Wisp, Jack with the Lantern, Sec. It hovers in 
the Mix over marshy and fenny places. 
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He glows to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitch'd, low, marshy, willow brake. 

What though far off, from some dark dell espied. 

His glimmering mazes cheer the excursive si^^t. 
Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside. 

Nor trust the guidance of that Mthless light : 
For watchful, lurking, 'mid the unrustUng reed, ' 

At tliose murk hours the wily monster lies. 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed. 

And frequent round him rolls his sullen e3re8. 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wittch 
surprise. 

Ah, luckless swain, o'er all unbless'd, indeed ! 

Whom late bewUder*d in the dank, dark fen. 

Far from his flocks, and smoking hamlet, then ! 
To that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed : 

On him, enraged, the fiend, in angry mood. 
Shall never look with Pity's kind concern ; 

But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 
O'er its drown'd banks, forbidding all return ! 

Or, if he meditate his wish'd escape 
To some dim hill, that seems uprising near 

To his faint eye, the grim and grisly shape. 
In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear. 

Meantime the watery surge shall round him rise, 
Pour'd sudden forth from every swelling source. 

What now remains but tears and hopeless sighs ? 
His fear-shook limbs have lost their youthful force. 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breath- 
less corse ! 

For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait. 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way : 
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For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 

His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate ! 
Ah, ne'er shall he return ! Alone, if Night 

Her travell'd limbs in broken slumbers steep ; 
With drooping willows dress'd, his mournful sprite 

Shall Tisit sad, perchance, her silent sleep : 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand 

Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek. 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand. 

And shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
* Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils ; pursue. 

At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e'er of me one helpless thought renew. 

While I lie weltering on the osier'd shore, 
Drown'd by the Kelpie's 7 wrath, nor e'er shall aid 
thee more !' 

Unbounded is thy range ; with varied skill 

Thy Muse may, like those feathery tribes which 
spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle. 

To that hoar pile ^ which still its ruins shows ; 
In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is found. 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows. 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallow'd 

ground ! 
Or thither, 9 where beneath the showery west. 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid : 

7 The water fiend. 

8 One of the Hebrides b called the Isle of Pigmies; 
where* it is reported* several miniature bones of the human 
species have been dug up in the ruins of a chapel. 

9 Icohnkill, one of the Hebrides, where near sixty of the 
ancient Soottisb, Irish, and Norwegian kings are interred. 

c 
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Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest. 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade : 

Yet frequent now, at midnight's solemn hour. 
The rifted mounds their yawning ceUs unfold. 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign jpower. 
In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gi(dd. 

And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 

But, O ! o'er all, forget not Kilda's race. 

On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting 
tides. 

Fair Nature's daughter, A^rtue, yet abides. 
Go ! just, as they, their blameless manners trace; 

Then to my ear transmit some gentle song^ 
Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain. 

Their bounded walks the rugged difls along. 
And all their prospect but the wintry msdn. 

With sparing temperance, at the needful time. 
They drain the scented spring: or, hunger-press'd, 

Along the Atlantic rock, undreading climb. 
And of its eggs despoil the solan's ^® nest. 

Thus, bless'd in primal innocence they live. 
Sufficed and happy with that frugal fare 

Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give : 
Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare ; 

Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 

Nor need'st thou blush that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores posscss'd ; 
For not alone they touch the village breast. 

But fiU'd, in elder time, the historic page. 

to An aquatic bird like a goose, on the eggs of whidi 
the inhabitants of St. Kilda, anotlier of the Hebrides, chiefly 
subsist. 
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T1ieie» Shakipeare'8 self, with every garlaod 
crown'dy 
flew to those hirj climes his fancy sheen. 

In nmsing hour ; his wayward sisters found. 
And inth their tenors dress'd the magic scene. 

Fkom them he song, when 'mid his bold design. 
Before the Scot, afflicted, and ag^iast. 

The shadowy kings of Banqao's fitted line 
Throoi^ the dark cave in §^eamy pageant pass'd. 

Proceed ! nor quit the tales which, simply told, 
CoaUl4Hice so well my answering bosom pierce ; 

Proceed^ in fiiroefiil sounds, and colour bold, 
Tht vaticwe legends of thy land rehearse ; 
To audi adapt thy lyre, and smt thy powerful verse. 

In scenes Uke these, which, daring to depart 

From sober truth^ are still to Nature true. 

And call forth fresh delight to Fancy's view. 
Hie heroic Muse employ'd her Tasso's art. 

How have I trembled, when, at Tancred's stroke. 
Its gushing blood the gaping cypress pour'd ! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke. 
And the wild blast upheaved the vanished sword ! 

How have I «it, when piped the pensive wind. 
To hear his harp by British Fiurfox strung ! 

PrevaiUng poet ! whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung. 

Hence, at each sound, imagination glows ; 
Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here ; 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ; 
Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and 

clear. 
And fills the impassiou'd heart, and wins the har- 
monious ear. 
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All hail, ye scenes that o'er my soul prevail ! 
Ye splen^d friths and lakes, which, tar away. 

Are by smooth 'Annan ^^ fill'd, or pastoral Tay," 
Or Don's ^* romantic springs, at distance hidl ! 
The time shall come, when I, perhaps, may tread 

Your lowly glens, ^* o'erhong wi^ spreading 
broom ; 
Or o'er your stretching heaths, by Fancy led : 

Or o*er your mountains creep, in awftil gloom. 
Then will I dress once more the faded bower. 

Where Jonson *3 sat in Drummond's classic shade ; 
Or crop, from Hviotdale, each lyric flower. 

And mourn, on Yarrow's banks, where Willy 'a 
laid. 
Meantime, ye Powers, that on the plains which bore 

The cordial youth, on Lothian's plains, h at- 
tend !— 
Where'er Home dwells, on hill, or lowly moor. 

To him I love, your kind protection lend. 
And, touch 'd with love like mine, preserve my ab- 
sent friend ! 



i> Threo rivors in Scotland. 

i« Valleys. 

>3 Ucn Jonion paid a visit on foot, in 1619, to the ScoC- 
tisli poot Drummond, .at his seat of Hawthornden« within 
four inilos of Edinburgh. 

U Barrow, it seems, was at the Edinburgh University, 
which is in the county of Lothian. 
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MR. ERSKINE'S SUPPLEMENT. 

The IbUowfiig exquisite supplemental Stanias to the fore- 
goliig Ode will be found to ecmimemorate some striking 
SooCtish superstitions omitted by Collins. They are the 
pioduetion of William Erskine, Esq. -advocate, and form 
ft Continuation of the Address, by Collins, to the author 
of Douglas, exhortlBg him to celebrate the traditions of 



Tbt Mnae may tdl, Yaow, when at eyening's close. 

To meet her lore beneath the twilight shade. 
O'er many a broom-dad brae and heathy glade, 

In merry mood the Ullage maiden goes : 
There^ on a streamlet's margin as she lies. 

Chanting some carol till her swaiu appears. 
With visage, deadly pale, in pensive guise. 

Beneath a wither*d fir his form he rears I * 
Shrieliing and sad, she bends her eirie flight. 

When, mid dire heaths, where flits the taper blue. 
Hie whilst the moon sheds dim a sickly light. 

The airy funeral meets her blasted view. 
When, trembling, weak, she guns her cottage low. 

Where magpies scatter notes of presage wide. 
Some one shall tell, while tears in torrents flow, 

Hiat, just when twjlight dimm'd the green hill's 
side. 
Far in Ids lonely shiel her hapless shepherd died. 

Let these sad strains to lighter sounds give place ! 
Bid thy brisk viol warble measures gay ! 

1 The wraith, or spectral appearance, of a person shortly 
to die, is a Arm artide in the creed of Scottish superstition. 

c3 
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For see ! recall'd by thy resistless lay. 

Once more the Brownie « shows his honest face. 
Hidl, from thy wanderings long, my much-loyed 
sprite! 

Thou friend, thou lover of the lowly, hail ! 
Tell, in what realms thou sport'st thy merry night, 

Trail'st the long mop, or whirl'st the mimic flsdl. 
Where dost thou deck the much-disorder*!! hall. 

While the tired damsel in Elysium sleeps. 
With early voice to drowsy workman call. 

Or lull the dame while mirth his vigils keeps ? 
Twas thus in Caledonia's domes, 'tis sidd. 

Thou plyedst the kindly task in years of yore s 
At last, in luckless hour, some erring maid 

Spread in thy nightly cell of viands store : 
Ne'er was thy form beheld among their mountains 
more." 

« The Brownie formed a class of beings, distinct in habit 
and disposition from the freakish and mischierous elvei. 
He was meagre, shaggy, and wild in his appearance. Thus, 
Cleland, in his satire against the Highlanders, compares 
them to 

' Faunes, or brownies, if ye will. 
Or satyres come from Atlas hill.' 

In the day-time, he lurked in remote recesses of the old 
houses which he delighted to haunt ; and in the night se- 
dulously employed himself in discharging any laborious 
task which he thought might be acceptable to the family 
to whose service he had devoted himself. But, although, 
like Milton's lubbar fiend, he loves to stretch himself by 
the fire, he does not drudge from the hope ot recompense. 
On the contrary, so delicate is his attachment, that the 
offer of reward, but particularly of food, infallibly occasions 
his disappearance for ever. 

When the menials in a Scottish family protracted their 
vigils around the kitchen fire. Brownie, weary of being ex- 
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Then wake (for well thou canst) that wondrous lay, 

How, while around the thoughtless matrons sleep. 
Soft o'er the floor the treacherous fairies creep. 

And bear the smiling infant far away. 
How starts the nurse, when, for her lovely child. 

She sees at dawn a gaping idiot stare 1 
O snatch the innocent from demons wild. 

And save the parents fond from fell despair ! 
In a deep cave the trusty menials wait, 

When from their hilly dens, at midnight's hour. 
Forth rush the sury elves in mimic state. 

And o'er the moonlight heath with swiftness 
scour. 
In glittering arms the little horsemen shine :' 

Last, on a milk-white steed, with targe of gold, 
A fay of might appears, whose arms entwine 

The lost, lamented child ; the shepherds bold 
The unconscious infant tear from his unhallow'd 
hold. 



duded from the midnight hearth, sometimes appeared at 
the door* seemed to watch their departure, and thus ad- 
monished them — <Gang a' to your beds, sirs, and dinna 
put out the wee griethoch (embers).* 

It seems no improbable conjecture, that the Brownie is 
a li^itimate descendant of the Lar Familiaria of the an- 
cients. 
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TO EVENING. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 
May hope, O pennre Eve, to soothe ^Ane ear. 

Like thy own brawling springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O Nymph reserved, while now the brii^-hair'd am 
Sits in yon western tent» whoae doody sidrtSy 

Withbrede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed ; 

Now air is hnsh'd, save where the weiik-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern vring ; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small bat sullen horn. 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless ham : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some soften'd strain. 

Whose nambers, stealing throagh thy darkening vale. 
May not unseemly with its stillness salt ; 

As, musing slow, I hsdl 

TTiy genial loved return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 

Who slept in buds the day, 
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And many a Nymph who wi*eathes her brows with 

sedge. 
And sheds the freshening dew; and, lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene ; 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or, if chill blustering winds, or driving nun. 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

Tliat, from the mountain's side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover'd spires ; 
And bears their simple bell ; and marks o'er all 

TTiy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 

Wlule Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

TTiy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name ! 
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TO PEACE. 

O THoUy who badest thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy goldeo hair. 

And sought'st thy native skies ; 
When War, by vultures drawn fit)m fax. 
To Britain bent his iron car. 

And bade his storms arise 1 

Tired of Us rude tyrannic sway. 
Our youth shall fix some festive day. 

His sullen shrines to bum : 
But thou, who hear'st the tunung spheres. 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears. 

And gain thy bless'd return ? 

O Peace, thy ii^ured robes upbind ! 
O rise, and leave not one behind 

Of all thy beamy train ! 
The British Uon, goddess sweet. 
Lies stretch'd on earth, to kiss thy feet. 

And own thy holier reign. 

Let others court thy transient smile. 
But come to grace thy western isle. 

By warlike Honour led ; 
And, while around her ports rejoice. 
While all her sons adore thy choice, 

With him for ever wed ! 
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TO PITY. 

O THOUj the friend of man, assign'd 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind. 

And charm his frantic woe : 
When first Distress, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth to waste his destined scene, 

His wild onsated foe ! 

By Pella's hard, a magic name. 

By all the griefe his thought could frame, 

Receive my humble rite : 
Long, Pity, let the nations view 
TTiy sky-worn robes of tenderest blue. 

And eyes of dewy light ! 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Ilissns' distant side, 

.Deserted stream, and mute ? 
Wild Arun, too, has heard thy strains. 
And Echo, midst my native plains. 

Been soothed by Pity's lute. 

Hiere first the wren thy myrtles shed 
On gentlest Otway's infant head. 

To him thy cell was shown ; 
And while he sung the female heait, 
With youth's soft notes, unspoil'd by art, 

Thy turtles mix'd their own. 
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Come, Pity, come ; by Fancy's aid, 
Ev*n now my thoughts, relenting maid. 

Thy temple's pride design : 
Its southern site, its truth complete. 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 

In all who view the shrine. 

There Picture's toil shall well relate 
How chance, or hard involving fate. 

O'er mortal bliss prevsdl : 
The buskin'd Muse shall near her stand , 
And sighing prompt her tender hand. 

With each disastrous tale. 

There let me oft, retired by day. 
In dreams of passion melt away, 

Allow'd with thee to dwell : ' 
There waste the mournful lamp of night. 
Till, Virgin, thou ag^n delight 

'To hear a British shell I 
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TO SIMPLICITY. 

O THOU, by Nature taught 

To breathe her genuine thought 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong ; 

Who first, on mountains wild. 

In Fancy, loveliest child. 
Thy babe, and Pleasure's, nursed the powers of song ! 

Thou, who, with hermit heart, 

Disdsdn'st the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall ; 

But comest a decent maid. 

In Attic robe array'd, 
chaste, unboastful Nymph, to thee I call ! 

By all the honey'd store 

On Hybla's thymy shore ; 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear; 

By her, whose love-lorn woe. 

In evening musings slow. 
Soothed sweetly sad Electra's poet's ear : 

By old Cephisus deep. 

Who spreads his wavy sweep 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat ; 

On whose enamell'd side. 

When holy Freedom died. 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 

O sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 
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The flowers that sweetest breathe. 
Though Beauty cull'd the wreath. 
Still ask thy hand to range their order'd hues. 

While Rome could none esteem 

But virtue's patriot theme. 
You loved her hills, and led her laureat hand ; 

But staid to sing alone 

To one distinguished throne $ 
And tum'd thy face, and fled her altered land. 

No more in hall or bower 

The Passions own thy power ; 
Love^ only Love, her forceless numbers mean : 

For thou hast left her shrine ; 

Nor olive morej nor vine. 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 

Though taste, though genius, bless 

To some divine excess, 
Fsunt 's the cold work till thou inspire the whole 

What each, what all supply. 

May court, may charm our eye : 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 

Of these let others ask. 

To aid some mighty task; 
I only seek to find thy temperate vale ; 

Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds round. 
And all thy sons, O Nature, leai-n my tale. 
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ODE 

WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 

YEAR 1746. 

This, and the succeeding ode, seem to have been written 
CD the same occasion, vis. the rebellion in Scotland : the 
former, in memory of those heroes who fell in defence of 
their country; the latter, to excite sentiments of com- 
passion in favour of those who became a sacrifice to 
puUic justice. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes hless*d ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallow*d mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By ^ry hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 
lliere Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dweQ a weeping hermit there. 
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TO MERCY. 

STROPBB. 

THOU, who sitt*st a smiling bride 
By Valour's arm*d and awful side. 

Gentlest of sky-bom forms, and best adored ; 
Who oft with songs, divine to hear, 
Winn'st from his fotal grasp the spear. 

And hidest in wreaths of flowers his bloodless sword! 
Hiou who, amidst the deathfiil field. 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld. 

Oft ^th thy bosom bare art found. 

Pleading for him the youth who sinks to ground : 
See, Mercy, see, with pure and loaded hands. 
Before thy shrine my country's genius stands. 

And decks thy altar still, though pierced with many 
a wound ! 

ANTI STROPHE. 

When he, whom ev*n our joys provoke. 

The fiend of Nature, joined his yoke. 
And rush'd in wrath to make our isle his prey; 

Thy form, from out thy sweet abode, 

O'ertook him on his blasted road. 
And stopp'd his wheels, and looked his rage away. 

1 see recoil his sable steeds, 

That bore him swift to savage deeds — 
Thy tender melting eyes they own. 
O maid, for all thy love to Britain shown. 

Where Justice bars her iron tower. 

To thee we build a roseate bower : 
Thou, thou shjilt rule our queen, and share our 
monarch's throne ! 
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TO A LADY, 

ON 

THE DEATH OF COLONEL ROSS, IN THE 
ACTION AT FONTENOY. 

Written in May, 1745. 

While, lost to all his former mirth, 
Britannia's genius bends to earth. 

And mourns the fatal day : 
While stain'd with blood, he strives to tear 
Unseemly from his sea-green hair 

The wreaths qf cheerful May : 

Hie thoughts which musing Pity pays. 
And fond Remembrance loves to nuse. 

Your futhfttl hours attend : 
Still Fancy, to herself unkind. 
Awakes to grief the soften'd mind. 

And points the bleeding friend. 

By rapid Scheld*s descending wave 
His country's vows shall bless the grave 

Where'er the youth is l<ud : 
That sacred spot the village hind 
With every sweetest turf shall bind. 

And Peace protect the shade. 

d3 
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Bless'd youth ! regardful of thy doom. 
Aerial hands shall build thy tomb. 

With shadowy trophies crown *d : 
Whilst Honour, bathed in tears, shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove. 

And call his heroes round. 

The warlike dead of every age. 
Who fill the fiur recording page. 

Shall leave their sainted rest ; 
And, half reclining on his spear. 
Each wondering chief by turns appear. 

To hidl the blooming guest. 

Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cressy's laurel'd field, 

And gaze with fix'd delight : 
Again for Britsdn's wrongs they feel. 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel. 

And wish the avenging fight. 

But lo, where, sunk in deep despair, 
Her garments torn, her bosom bare. 

Impatient Freedom lies ! 
Her matted tresses madly spread. 
To every sod, which wraps the dead. 

She turns her joyless eyes. 

Ne*er shall she leave that lowly ground. 
Till notes of triumph bursting round 

Proclaim her reign restored ; 
Tin William seek the sad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her sacred feet. 

Present the sated swoi-d. 
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If, weak to soothe so soft a heart. 
These pictured glories naught impait 

To dry thy constant tear ; 
If yet, in Sorrow's distant eye, 
Expoted and pale thou seest him lie. 

Wild War insulting near : 

Where'er from time thou court'st relief. 
The Muse shall still, with social grief. 

Her gentlest promise keep : 
Ev*n humble Harting's cottaged vale 
Shall learn the sad repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. 
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ON THE 

DEATH OF MR. THOMSON. 

The scene of the foUowing ttanias is supposed to lie <m 
the Thamesj near Richmond. 

In yonder grave a Druid Ues, 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave ! 

The year's best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His lury harp> shall now be laid ; 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds. 
May love through life the soothing shade. 

Hien maids and youths shall linger here ; 

And, while its sounds at distance ^well. 
Shall sadly seem in Pity's ear 

To hear the woodland pilgrim's knell. 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore. 
When Thames in summer wreaths is ^%ss'd; 

And oft suspend the dashing oar. 
To bid his gentle spirit rest I 

And oft as ease and health retire 

To breezy lawn, or forest deep. 
The friend shall view yon whitening spire,' 

And mid the varied landscape weep. 

1 The harp of ^olus, of which see a description in the 
Castle of Indolence, 
a Richmond church, in which Thomson was buried. 
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Bat thou who own'st that eaithly bed, 

Ah, what will every dirge avail ? 
Or tears which Love and Pity shed, 

That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 

Yet lives there one whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine gfimmeringuear ? 

With him, sweet bardi may Fancy die. 
And Joy desert the blooming year ! 

But thou lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No 8edge-crown*d Sisters now attend^ 

Now waft me from the green hill's side 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend ! 

And see, the fsdry valleys fade 1 

Dun Night has veil'd the solemn view ! 

Yet once again, dear parted shade. 
Meek Nature's child, again adieu ! 

The genial meads^ assign'd to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom : 

There hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress, 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 

Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton's eyes. 

* O vales, and wild woods !* shall he say, 
* In yonder grave your Druid lies !* 
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To far Fldele's grosy lomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall brinf 
Each openias sweet of earliest bloom. 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 

No w^Ui^ g)ioBt sfaall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 

But shepherd lads assemble here. 
And melting nigins own their love. 

No wiiher'd witch shall Iiere be seen j 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 

The female &j» shall haunt the gi^n, 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew ! 

Ilie redbreast oft, at evening hours. 
Shall kindly lend his Uttle ud. 

With hoary moss, and gather'd flowers. 
To deck the ground where tbou art laid. 

When bowling wiuda, and beating rain. 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 

Or midst the chase, on every pliuu. 

The teoder thought on Ihee shall dwell : 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore; 

For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
B^'o'ed till life cao charm no more. 

And monm'd till Pity's selF be dead. 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN ON A PAPER WHICH CONTAINED 
A PIECE OF BRIDE-CAKE. 

Ye carious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes. 
By search pro&ne shall find this hallow'd cake; 

With Tirtue's awe forbear the sacred prize. 
Nor dare a theft, for lore and pity's sake \ 

This precious relic, form'd by magic power. 
Beneath the shepherd's haunted pillow l^d. 

Was meant by love to charm the silent hour. 
The secret present of a matchless maid. 

The Cyprian queen, at Hymen's fond request. 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art : 

Fears, sighs, and wishes of the enamour'd breast. 
And pains that please, are mix'd in every part. 

With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought 

From Paphian hills, and fair Cythera's isle ; 
And temper'd sweet with these the meltiug thought, 
« The kiss ambrosial^ and the yielding smile ; 

Ambiguous looks, that scorn and yet relent ; 

Denials mild, and firm unalter'd truth ; 
Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent. 

And meeting ardours, and exulting youth. 
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Bleep, wayward god ! hatb ^wom, wbilif these re- 
luaiu^ 

Whb flattering dreame to dry inn m^btij tear ^ 
And cheerful Hope, so oft invoked in rain. 

With fauy songn shall soothe his pennre 



If« hound hy rows to Friendships gentle ade. 
And fond of soul, thou hopeet an equal grace. 

If youth or maid thy joys and giiefe diride, 
O, much entreated, leare this £ttal place ! 

Sweet Peace, who kmg hath shuna'd ny ptaindrr 
day. 

Consents at length to bring me short delight : 
Hiy careless steps may scare her dores away. 

And Grief with raren note usurp the nights 
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TO TUB 

REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 

D^R SIR, 

I AM sensible that the (Headship between us can 
acquire no new force from the ceremonies of a De- 
dication; and perhaps it demands an excuse thus 
to prefix your name to my attempts, which you 
decline giving with your own. But as a part of 
this poem was formerly written to you from Swit- 
zerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you. It will also throw a light 
upon many parts of it, when the reader understands 
that it is addressed to a man, who, despising fame 
and fortune, has retired early to happiness and ob- 
scurity, with an income of forty pounds a year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of 
your humble dioice. You have entered upon a 
sacred office, where the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are but few; while you have left the field 
of ambition, where the labourers are many, and 
the harvest not worth carrying away. But of all 
kinds of ambition, what from the refinement of the 
times, from different systems of criticism, and from 
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the divisions of party, that which pursues poetical 
fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations ; hut in a country yerging to the 
extremes of refinement. Painting and Music come 
in for a share. As these offer the feehle mind a 
less laborious entertainment, they at first rival 
Poetry, and at length supplant her ; they engross 
all that fovour once shown to her ; and, though but 
younger sisters, seize upon the elder's birth-rig^t. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the 
powerful, it is still in greater danger ^m the mis- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
criticisms have we not heard of late in fovour of 
blank verse, and Pindaric odes, choruses, anapests, 
and iambics, illiterative care and happy negligence ! 
Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it ; 
and as he is generally much in the virrong, so he has 
always much to say ; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dan- 
gerous^I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the 
judgment, and destroys the taste. 'When the mind 
is once infected with this disease, it can only find 
pleasure in what contributes to increase the dis- 
temper. Like the tiger, that seldom desists from 
pursuing man, after having once preyed upon human 
flesh ; the reader who has once gratified his appetite 
with calumny, makes ever after the most agreeable 
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feast npon murdered reputation. Such readers ge- 
nerally admire some half-witted thing, who wants 
to be thought a bold man, having lost the character 
of a wise one. Him they dignify with the name of 
poet : bis tawdry lampoons are called satires ; his 
turbulence is said to be force, and his frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find, which has 
neither abuse, party, nor blank verse, to support 
it, I cannot tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My 
aims are right. Without espousing the cause of any 
party, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. 
I have endeavoured to show, that there may be equal 
happiness in states that are differently governed from 
our own ; that every state has a particular principle 
of happiness, and that this principle in each may be 
carried toii mischievous excess. There are few can 
judge better than yourself how far these positions 
are illustrated in this poem. 

I am. 

Dear sir. 
Your most affectionate brother, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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THE 

TRAVELLER. 



Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravelPd, fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
4nd round his dwelling guardian s^nts attend. 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and p^n repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready ch^r ; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at soQie moumfid tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 
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But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Ev'n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And placed on high, above the storm's career. 
Look downward where an hundred realms i^pear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp, of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philoi^ophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 

crown'd ; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting^ hisstore. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
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Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man sup- 
plies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 
To see the hoard of human bliss so smaU ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned. 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly procl^ms that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naHed negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam ; — 
His first, best country ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Tliough patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As diflerent good, by art or nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call : 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliff as Amo's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
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From art more rarknis are tbe bkasiiigs lent. 
Wealthy commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 

fails; 
And honour sinks where cbnmierce long premib . 
Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone» 
Conforms and models life to that alone : 
Each to the favourite happiness attends. 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, carried to excess in each dom^dn. 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies. 
Here for a while, my proper cares resign'd. 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the moimtain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With memorable grandeur mark the scene. 

Ck)uld Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
•Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to diie ; 
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These here cHsporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear; 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign : 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Tliough grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And ev'n in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date. 
When commerce proudly flourish'd through the 

state. 
At her command the palace learnt to rise ; 
Agam the long-iaH'n column sought the skies ; 
TTie canvass glow'd, beyond ev'n Nature warm ; 
Hie pregnant quarry teem'd with human form : 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores display'd her sail ; 
While naught renuun'd of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with ft'uitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array'd. 
Hie pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
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Processions form'd for piety and love ; 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ; 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

Each nobler aim, repressed by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway. 

Defaced by time, and tottering in decay. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile. 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul turn from them ; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 
No product here the barren hills adSbrd, 
But man and steel — the soldier and his sword : 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But Winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, ev'n here, content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts though 

small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
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But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Eadi wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cbeerfol at mom, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes : 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the 

way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped. 
He nts him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Snules by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His chil^nen's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While Ids loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleuily platter on the board ; 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Tlius every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And ev*n those hills that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms : 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings dose and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd ; 
Hieir wants but few, their wishes all confined : 
Yet let them only share die pr^dses due ; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redress'd : 

c 
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Whence from sudi lands each pIcMiiig ■deaoe ffin. 
That first exdtei desire, and then m^pp&e»; 
Unknown to them, when sensnal pleaswes doj. 
To fill the langmd pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the sonl to flaaiey 
Catdi every nerre, and vibrate throng^ the ftame. 
Tlieir level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfonn'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures ; or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, >» 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire* 
Till, buried in debandi, the blisB expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are bvl low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 
Unalter'd, ummproved, the manners run ; 
And love's and ^endship's finely-pointed dait 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountiun's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; , 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and diann the 

way,— 
These, far dispersed, on timorous ponionB fly. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domiun : 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please ; 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading dms along the mar^ gi^w, 
And freshen'd from the wave the zephyr flew : 
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And haplfy though my harsh touch, faultering sUU, 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's 

skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 
And the gay graudsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has firisk'd beneath the burthen of threescore. 
So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls thdr world away : 
Tlieirs are those arts that mind to ^ind endear; 
For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 
Or ev'n imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current : paid from nand to hand. 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land : 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 
And all are taught an avarice of praise : 
They please, are pleased ; they give, to get esteem ; 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 
It gives their follies also room to rise : 
For praise, too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pftnts for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer. 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 
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The mind still turns where shifting fosldoii draWs, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emhosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinlcs her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usuixm the shore : 
While the pent ocean, rising o er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile : 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale. 
The vdllow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of g^n. 
Heuce all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 

Are here display'd. Their much-loved wealth im- 
parts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 

Jiut view them closer, craft and fraud appear; 

tv n hberty itself is barter'd here. 

At gold s superior charms all freedom flies, 

I^LT //^" it, and the rich man buys ; 

HerP 15/^;'^*'' ^"d a den of slaves. 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 
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And, calmly beat, to servitude conform, 
Doll ai their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 
How much unUke the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than £uned Hydaspes glide : 
Tliere all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
Tliere gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined ; 
Extremes are only in the master's mind ; 
Stem o'er each bosom Reason holds her state. 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfuhion'd, fresh from Nature's hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right, above control. 
While ev^n tlie peasant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
here; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear : 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy. 
But, foeter'd ev'n by Freedom, ills annoy - 
That independence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
Tlie self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 

c3 
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Here, by tlie bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat miuds, repelling and repell'd ; 
Ferments arise, imprison'd factions roar, 
Repress'd ambition straggles round her shore ; 
'nil, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay. 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 
And talent sinlcs, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when, stripped of all her 

charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote, for 

fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fi!dr Freedom, taught alike to feel 
Tbe rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry sted ; 
TIkmh trtnsltory flo¥rer, alike undone 
By proud cinitenipt, or fiavour s fDstering son; 
8^ may thy hkxNus the dumgeful dime endure ! 
\99if wottM repress them to secure; 
eaqperience tells, in every sc^^ 
Um»9 who think mu^ go\'em those that toil ; 
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And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
CSalm is my soul, nor apt to rise to arms. 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yeff, brother^ curse vnth me that baleful hour 
When first aml^tipn struck at regal power ; 
And thus, polklting honour in its source. 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs but destiniction haste. 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain^ 
Lead stem Depopulation in her train^ 
And over fields where scattcr'd hamlets rose, 
In barren, solitary pomp repose ? 
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Have we not seen, at Pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling long-frequented village fJEdl ? 
Bdield the duteous son, the sire decayed. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy tndn. 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps aroimd^ 
And Niagara stuns ^th thundering sound ? 

Ev'n now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous 

ways; 
Where beasts with man divided empire dium. 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous 

aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And lUl around distressful yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and too fsAnt to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine. 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I stray'd f^om pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves, in every place consign'd. 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
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The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown , and Damien's bed of steel,* 
To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

I In the RespubUoa Hungarica there is an aooount of ade- 
sperate rebellioti in the year 1614, headed by two brottien, 
ueoT|^ and Luke Zeclc. When it was quelled, George, not 
Luke, was punished by his head being enarcled with a red-hot 
iron crown. Boewell pointed out Otudsmith's mistake. 
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THE 

HAUNCH OF VENISON 

AN 

EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 

FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1765. 



Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or 

fatter 
Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 
llie fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy: 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 
I had thoughts, in my chamber, to place it in ^ew. 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of vertii : 
As in some Irish houses,* where things are so so. 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
But hold — let me pause — don't I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon 's a damnable bounce. 
Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try. 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 
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Buty my lord, it 's no bounce : I protest in my 

torn. 
It '8 a tmth — ^and your lordship may ask Mr. Bum*. 
To go on with my tale — as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch : 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds imdrest. 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best : 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's : 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and 

the whoi* 
TTiere'8 H— d, and C— y, and H — ^rth, and U — ^ff, 
I think they lore vemson — I know they love beef. 
Tliere's my countryman Higgins — O ! let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But hang it — ^to poets, who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton *s a very good treat ; 
Such diunties to them, their health it mi{^t hurt ; 
It '8 like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred. 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, en- 

ter'd; 
An underbred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 
And be smiled as he look'd at the venison and me, 
** What have we got here ? — ^Why this is good eating! 
Your own I suppose — or is it in waiting?" 
" Why whose should it be ?"— cried I with a flounce ; 
** I get these things often" — ^but that was a bounce : 
" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the 

nation. 
Are pleased to be kmd— but I hate ostentation.*' 

I Lord Clare's nephew. 
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** If that be the case then," cried be, very gay, 
'* I 'm glad I have taken this house in my. way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No wordU — ^I insist on *t — ^precisely at three : 
We *11 have Johnson and Burke ; all the wits will 

be there ; 
My acqusdntance is slight, or I *d ask my lord Clare. 
And now, that I think on 't, as I am a sinner. 
We wanted this venison to make out a dinner. 
What say you ? — a pasty — it shall, and it inust. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter — this venison with me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring, I beg — ^my dear friend — ^my dearfnendl* 
Thus snatching his hat, he brush'd off like the vdnd. 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf. 
And ** nobody with me at sea but myself" ;*• 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman 

hasty. 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty. 
Were things that I never disliked in my life. 
Though clogg'd ^th a coxcomb, and Kitty Ids wife. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 
When come to the place where we all were to 

dine 
(A chsur-lumber'd closet, just twelve feet by nme) , 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite 

dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not 

come; 



1 See the letters that passed between his Royal Highness 
Flenry Duke of Cumberland and Lady Grosvenor. 
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** For I knew it," he cried, " both eternally fail. 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 
But no matter ; I *11 warrant we '11 make up the party, 
^th two full as clever, and ten times as hearty: 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew; 
They *re both of them merry, and authors Uke you : 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge.** 
While thus he described them by trade and by name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a Med liver and bacon was seen ; 
At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 
At the sides there were spinach and pudding msede 

hot; 
In the middle a place were the pasty — was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it *s my utter aversion. 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 
But what vex'd me most, was that d *d Scottish 

rogue. 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his 

brogue: 
And, " Madam,*' quoth he, " may this bit be my 

poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on : 
Pray a slice of your liver ; though may I be curst. 
But I 've eat of your tripe till I *m ready to burst." 
** The tripe !" quoth the Jew, with his chocolate 

cheek : 
** I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week : 
I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 
But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at 

aU." 

D 
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" O— lio!" q«oth my friend, ** he'll come on in a 

trice. 
He '8 keeping a corner for something that 's nice : 
There *8 a pasty.** — ** A pasty !" repeated the Jew; 
** I don*t care if I keep a comer for *t too." — 
** What the de'il, mon, a pasty?" re-echoed the 

Scot; 
** Though splitting, I '11 still keep a comer for 

that.*'— 
<< We '11 all keep a comer," the lady cried oat ; 
** We '11 all keep a comer," was echoed about. 
While thus we resolved, and the* pasty delay'd. 
With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the QMdd ; 
A visage so sad, and so pale with affiig^. 
Waked Priam, in dravring his curtidns by night: 
But we quickly found out (for who could mistake 

her?) 
That she came with some terrible news frmn the 

baker. 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 
Sad Philomel thus-— but let similes drop — 
And now that I think on 't the story may stop. 
To be plain, my good lord, it's but li^ur mis- 
placed 
To send such good verses to one of your taste : 
You've got an odd something — akind of disceming — 
A relish — a taste— sicken'd over by learning : 
At least, it 's your temper, as very well known. 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own ; 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 
You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 




THE 

DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION 

A TALE. 



Secluded from domestic strife. 
Jack Book-worm led a college life : 
A fellowship at twenty-fire 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, and crack'd his joke. 
And freshmen wondered as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloy'd with care. 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six ? 
O had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ; 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop ! 
O had her eyes forgot to blaze. 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze ! 
O !— But let exclamation cease ; 
Her presence banish'd all his peace : 
So, with decorum all things carried. 
Miss fiiown'd, and blush'd, and then was— married. 

Need we expose to viilgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night ? 
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Need we intrude on hallow'd ground. 
Or draw the curtains closed around ? 
Let it sufSce, that each had charms : 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And though she felt his usage rough. 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. 

The honeymoon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too : 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss ; 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss : 
But when a twelvemonth pass'd away. 
Jack found his goddess made of day — 
Found half the charms that deck'd her iiice 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace : 
But still the worst remain*d behind — 
That very face had robb*d her mind. 

Skilled in no other arts was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belle : 
'Tis true she dressed, with modem grace. 
Half -naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy night-caps wrapped her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic Mend ? 
Could any curtain-lectm-es bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levee : 
The squire and captain took their stations. 
And twenty other near relations. 
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Jack suck'd his pipe^ and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 
While all their hours were pass'd between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus, as her faults each day were known. 
He thinks her features coarser grown : 
He fancies every vice she shows. 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Whenever rage or envy rise. 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
He knows not how, but so it is. 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And though her fops are wondrous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose. 
As each a different way pursues. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life ; — 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the small-po^, whose horrid glare 
Levelled its terrors at the fair ; 
And, rifling every youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight. 
Reflected now a perfect fright . 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 
In vain she tries her paste and creams. 
To smoothe her skin, or hide its seams : 
Her country beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
Tlie squire himself was seen to yield, 
And ev^n the captain quit the field. 

d3 
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Poor madam, now condemn'd to hack 
The rest of life with auxious Jack, 
Perceiving others feurly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 
With modesty her cheeks were dyed — 
Humility displaces pride ; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 
No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day. 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 



■^ 



THE 

LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT. 



Logicians have but ill defined 
As rational the human mind : 
Reason^ they say, belongs to man, 
But let them prove itfif'they can. 
Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 
By ratiocinations specious. 
Have strove to prove with great precision, 
With definition and division, 
' Homo est ratione praeditum :* 
But for my soul I cannot credit 'em ; 
And must, in spite of them, maintain 
That man and all his ways are vain ; 
And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature ; 
This Instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 
And that brute beasts are far before 'em : 
' Deus est anima brutoiiim.' 
Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute. 
Bring action for assault and battery, 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 
O'er plains they ramble unconfiucd ; 
No politics disturb their mind ; 
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They eat their meals, and take thdr sport. 

Nor know who 's in or out at court ; 

They never to the levee go. 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They never importune his Grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a ^rty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob : 

Fraught with invective, they ne'er go 

To folks at Paternoster-row : 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing masters^ 

No pickpockets or poetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellows l^ids : 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray. 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

Of beaists, it is confess'd, the ape 

C!omes nearest us in human shape : 

Like man, he imitates each 'fesldon. 

And malice is his ruling passion : 

But, both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 

Upon the minister, of state : 

View him soon after to inferiors 

Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air. 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators * 

At court, the porters, lackejrs, waiters. 

Their masters' manners still contract. 

And footmen loi*ds and dukes can act. 

Thus, at the court, both great and small 

Behave alike-^for all ape all. 



NEW SIMILE. 

IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 



Long bad I soagfat in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind ; 
The modern scribbling kind^ who write 
In mt, and sense, and nature's spite : 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a h^. 

But let us not proceed too furious — 
First please to turn to god Mercurius : 
You 'U find him pictured at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth. 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay; 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat ; 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather! very right. 
With wit that 's flighty, learning light ; 
Such as. to modem bards decreed : 
A just comparison — ^proceed. 
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In the next place, his feet penisey 
Wmgs grow again fh>m both his shoes ; 
Design'd, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air. 
And here my simile unites : 
For, in a modem poet's flights, 
I 'm sure it may be justly said 
His feet are useiful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe to observe his hand, 
Flll'd with a snake-encircled wand. 
By dassic authors term'd caduceus. 
And highly fomed for several uses : 
To wit — ^most wondrously endued. 
No poppy-water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch. 
Its soporific virtue 's such, 
Tliough ne*er so much awake before, 
Tliat quickly they begin to snoie. 
Add too, what certain writers tell. 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply begin we then : 
His wand 's a mocfem author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes ; 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This diflference only — as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod. 
With bis goose-quill the scribbling df. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tripp'd : 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
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Moreovery Mercury had a fiulmg : 
Well! what of that? out with it — stealing; 
In which all modem hards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he. 
'But ev'n this deity's existence 
Shall lend my sindle assistance : 
Our modem hards ! why what a p — x 
Are they but senseless stones and blocks ? 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Where the Red Lion, staring o'er the way. 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parsons' black cham- 
pagne, 
Reg^e the drabs and bloods of Dmry-lane ; 
There in a lonely room, from bcuUffs snug. 
The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug. 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray. 
That dimly show'd the state in which he lay; 
The sanded floor, that grits beneath the tr^ ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread; 
The royal game of goose was there in view. 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 
The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 
And brave Prince William show'd his lamp-black 

face. 
The mom was cold ; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire : 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored. 
And five ci-ack*d tea-cups dress*d the chimney- 
board; 
A night-cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night a stocking all the day ! 
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TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



DEAR 81 Ry 

I CAN have no expectations in an address of this 
kind either to add to your reputation or to establish 
my own. You can gain nothing from my admiration , 
as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said 
to excel; and I may lose much by the severity of 
your judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry 
than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which 
I never paid much attention, I must be indulged at 
present in following my affections. The only dedi- 
cation I ever made was to my brother, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He is 
since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem to 
you. 

How far yon may be pleased with the versifi- 
cation and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I 
do not pretend to inquire; but I know you will 
object (and indeed several of our best and wisest 
friends concur in the opinion) that the depopu- 
lation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
disorders, it laments are only to be found in the 
poet's own imagination. To this I can scarce 
make any other answer, than that I sincerely be- 
lieve what I have written ; that I have taken all 
possible pidns in my country excursions, for these 
four or five years past, to be certain of what I 
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allege ; and that all my views and inquiries have 
led me to believe those miseries real which I here 
attempt to display. But this is not the place to 
enter into an inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not; the discussion would take up 
much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an 
indifferent politician, to tire the reader with a long 
preface, when I want his unfotigued attention to a 
long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh agsdnst the increase of our luxuries ; and 
here also I expect the shout of modem politidans 
against me. For twenty or thirty years past it has 
been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
greatest national advantages ; and all the wisdom 
of antiquity, in that particular, as erroneous. StiU^ 
however, I must rem^n a professed andent on 
that head, and continue to tliink those luxuries 
prejudicial to states by which so many inlces are 
introduced, and so many kingdoms have been un- 
done. Indeed, so much has been poured out of 
late on the other side of the question, that, merely 
for the sake of novelty and variety^ one would 
sometimes wish to be in the right. 

1 am. 
Dear sir. 
Your sincere friend, 

and ardent admirer, 
Oliver Goldsmith. 




THE 

DESERTED VILLAGE. 



SwBBT Auburn ! loveliest village of the pkuo, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring 

swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay*d : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please : 
How often have 1 loiter'd o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
Tlie shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
TTie never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
Tlie decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with scats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have I bless'd the coming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading ti'ee ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd ^ 

B 3 
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And many a gambol frolick'd o*er the grbundy . 
And slights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 
Succeeding sports the miithful band inspired : 
Tlie dancing pair that simply sought renown^ 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
liie swain mistrustless of his smutted fyce. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 

these. 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence 

shed. 
These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are 

fled. 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Hiy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domtun. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain : 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, . 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 
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111 fares the land, to hastening ills a pi*ey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground msunt^n'd its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealthy. 
^ But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 

scene. 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
Hiese, £ur departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Hiy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
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In all my wanderiugs round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, (for pride attends us still) 
Amidst the sw^ns to show my book-leam'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns parsue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest Retirement, friend to life's decUne, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Augels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's 

Tin ^^^^^* 

P yonder hill the village murmur rose . 
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There, as I pass'd with Qareless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 
The swain responsire as the milk-maid smig 
To sober herd that low*d to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er 'the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering 

wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail : 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled ; 
All but yon widow*d, solitary thing, 
TTiat feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 

smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rase. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his 

place: 
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Unskilful he to £awn. Or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other alms his heart had leam'd to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pi^n : 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder*d his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won. 
Pleased ^th his guests, the good man leam'd to 

glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their foults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched viras his pride. 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for 

aU: 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was lud. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
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Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faultering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 
And foolSy who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 
E'en children follow'd, ^th endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man*s 

smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Thdrwelfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd : 
To them his heart, liis love, his griefs, were given ; 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 

storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossom 'd furze, unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew Mm well, and every truant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Convey 'd the dismal tidings when he frown 'd ; 
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Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in faolt : 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas cert^n he could write and cipher too : 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge : 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill. 
For e'en though vanquished he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering 

sound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one smaU head should carry all he knew. 
But past is all his £Eune. The very spot. 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired. 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks pro- 
found. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-wash'd wall, the nicelyjsanded floor. 
The vamish'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, , 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay; 
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While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o*er the chimney, glisteu'd in a row. 

Vsun, transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart : 
Hiither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care : 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes I let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train *. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
liie soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, miconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array 'd. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e'en while £Eishion's brightest arts decoy, 
Tlie heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

c 
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'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards e'en beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our g^ns. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his Ihnbs in nlken sloUi 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half thdr 

growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
In^gnant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needfid product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies : 
While thus the land, adom'd for pleasure all. 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fur female, unadom'd and pUun, 
Secure to please while yOuth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares ^th art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, (for charms ai-e 

fr»l) 
When time advances, and when lovers fEul, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress : 
Thus feres the land, by luxury betray'd : 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd ; 



^ 
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But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by ^mine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save> 
Tie country blooms — a garden and a grave. 
' Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — ^What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand banefid arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 
^ere, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomp dis- 
play. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way; 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the Mazing square. 
Hie rattling chariots clash, the torches glaiT. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? — ^Ah, turn thine 

eyes 
Where the poor housdess shivering female lies : 
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She once, perhaps. In village plenty blest. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage mif^t adorn, - 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled^ 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the 

shower. 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town. 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 
Do thine, 'sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 

train. 
Do thy fair tribes partidpate her pain ? 
E*en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 
Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fsunting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where bir^ forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters ding ; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd> 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men more miutierous still than they ; 
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While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene ; 
The cooling brook, the grassy- vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only shelter'd thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that part- 
ing day, 
Hiat call'd them from their native walks away ! 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their 

last. 
And took a long farewell, and wish*d in vsdn 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still retuni*d to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 
And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes, with many a 

tear. 
And dasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee I 

c 3 
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How do thy potions, ^th insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till, sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is begun. 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the Rural Virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downwsurd they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 
And kind Connubial Tenderness, are there ; 
And Piety with wishes placed above. 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade , 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bUss, and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me 

so; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ; 
Farewell ! and O ! where'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
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Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of the inclement clime. 
Aid, slighted Truth, with thy persuasive train ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the*rage of gam ; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possessed. 
Though very poor, may still be very bless'd ; 
Tliat trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the labour 'd mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 




RETALIATION. 

FIRST PRINTED IN THE TEAR 1774, AFTER 
THE author's death. 



Dr. GoMsmitii and same of his fkiends nrrnlnmnj dined at 
die St James^ Colfee-hoiMe. — (Mie d«f it waa propoaad to 
write eintaphs on him. His country, dudect, and penm ftir- 
nished sut^ects of wittidsm. He was called on fag retaliatioii» 
and at thenr next meeting produced the following poem. 



Of old, when Scarron his companions invited^ 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united. 
If our landlord ■ supplies us with beef and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 

dish: 
Our dean^ shall be ven'son, just fresh from the 

pkuns. 
Our Burkes shall be tongue, with the garnish of 

brains. 
Our Will4 shall be wild fowl, of excellent flaTour, 
And Dick s with his pepper shaJl heighten the savour : 

1 The master of the St. James's Coflfee-house, where the 
Doctor, and the friends he has characterised in this poem, oe- 
casionally dined. 

• Dr. Bernard, dean of Derry, in Irdand. 

3 Ekimund Burke. 

4 Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Ccmway, and 
member for Bedwin. 

* Mr. Richard Burke, collector of Groiada. 
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Our Cumberland's * sweet-bread its place shall ob- 
tain. 
And Douglas^ is pudding, substantial and plain : 
Our Garrick 's 3 a salad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am 
That Ridge* is anchovy, and Reynolds s is lamb ; 
That Hickey 's ® a capon ; and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast. 
Who 'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I 'm able. 
Till sdl my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good dean, re-united to earth. 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth: 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt. 
At least, in six weeks I could not find them out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em. 
That Slyboots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was 
such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 

1 Richard Cumberland, author of the West Indian, Fashion- 
able Lover, The Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 

9 Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (late l^shop of Salisbury), 
an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no less distinguished 
himsm as a citizen of the world, than a sound critic, in de- 
tecting several literary mistakes (or rather forgeries) of his 
countrymen; particularly Lauder on Milton, and Bower's 
History of the Popes. 

3 David Garrick. 

4 Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Irish 
bar. 

* Sii Joshua Reynolds. An eminent attorney. 
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Who^ born for the nniyersey narrow*d his mfaid^ 
And to party gave up ivhat was meau't for mankind : 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 

throat. 
To persuade Tommy Townshend^ to lend him a 

vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 

dining: 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit : 
Too nice for a statesman ; too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disol)edient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expecUent. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks vnth a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the ovnier ne'er knew half the good that was 

in't: 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along. 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home. 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were 

his ovni. 
Here lies honest Richard', whose fate I must sigh 

at. 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 

1 Mr. Towmhend, member for Whitdmrdi. 

9 Mr. Richard Burke. This gentiemaD having slightly frac- 
tured one of his arms and legs, at different times, the Doctor 
has rallied hun on those accidents, as a kind o£ >refKilmtive 
justice for breaking his jeets upon other people. 
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What spirits were liis ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 
Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
'fliat we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 
Buty missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 
As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts . 
A flattering psunter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And comedy wonders at being so fine : 
Like a tragedy-queen he has dizen'd her out. 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it, that vmnly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax. 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant 

reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your safety, I fear'd for my own ; 
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But DOW he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds^ shall be pious, our Kenricks* diaU 

lecture; 
Macpherson' write bombast, and call it a style ; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall com- 
pile; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross 

over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 
dark. 
Here lies David Garrick ; describe lum who can : 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent hearty 
The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 
Like au ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 
And be-plastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
'Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 
He tum'd and he varied fiill ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 
back. 

I The unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 

• Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil tavenij under 
the tiUe of The School of Shakspeare. 

3 James Macpherson, who lately, from the mere force of his 
*'yle* wrote down the first poet of all antiquity. 
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Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 
Who pepper'd the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind; 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys*, and Woodfalls* so grave. 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and 

you gave ! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you 

r^sed. 
While he was be-Roscius'd, and you were be- 

praised! 
But peace to his spirit; wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel, and mix with the skies : 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his 

skUl, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 

love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant 

creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature : 
He cherish'd his Mend, and he relished a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 
I answer no, no, for he always was wiser : 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that : 

1 Hun^h Kelly, author of False Delicacy, Word to the Wite« 
Clementina, School for Wives, &c. &c. 
« ICr. W. Woodfiall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 

D 
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Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 
And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 
Tlien what was his fsdling? Come, tell it, and 

bum ye : — 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my nund. 
He lias not left a ^ser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve us in every part — 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet, most civilly steering. 
When they judged wiUiout skill, he was still hard 

of hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and 

stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet % and only took snuff. 

1 Sir Joshua Rejrnolds was so remarkably deaf as to be under 
the necessity of uring an ear-trumpet in company. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



After the fourth editicMi of this poem was printed, the pub- 
lisher recdved the foUowing raitaph on Mr. Whitefooid i 
fhxn a friend <^ the late Dr. Goldsmith. 



Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who caD> 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave* man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun. 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scattered around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily tons mott half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant 'was he. 
What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar. 
Yet content ''if the table he set in a roar :" 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet- happy if Woodfalls confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks ! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes ; 

1 Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous essays. 

s Mr. W. was so notorious a punster, that Dr. Goldsmith 
(wd to say it was impossible to keep him company without 
sinf Infected with the itdi of punning. 

*ltx, H. S. WoodlaU, printer ot tfaePublic Advertiser. 
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Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the 

press ». 
Merry Whitefoord, fetrewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I heid almost said 

wit: 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 
'' Thou best-humour'd man with the worst-hu- 

mour'd muse." 

\ Mr. Whitefoord has frequentl;^ indulged the town with 
humorous pieces under those titles m the Public Advertiser. 




THE 

HERMIT. 



'' Turn, gentle hermit of the dale. 
And guide my lonely way . 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray : 

** For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow, 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go. 



t» 



** Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

'* Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will. 

*' Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy coudi and frugal fare. 
My bles^ng and repose. 
d3 
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<' No flocks liiat nu^e the Talky fiee 
To dang^iter I «»"*«■" : 
Tmi^ by that Power that pities me, 
I leaiii to ]nty them: 

" But from the moantam's gnssgr ride 
A guiltless feast I bring; 
A scrip fiitfa hertis and frvSta sn^pfied. 
And water from the spring. 



<< 



Then, pUgrim, tnniy thy cares tango ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants bat little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.' 



f» 




Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master^s care ; 
'the wicket, opeidng with a latch. 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take tlicir evening rest, 

Tlie hermit trimm'd his little fire. 
And cheer'd his pensi\*e guest ; 



(( 
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Aud spread his vegetable store. 

And g^y press'd, and smiled ; 
And, skill'd in legendary lore, 

T^e lingering hours beguiled. 

• 

.Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrup'^ in the hearth^ 

Tlie craclding iaggot flies : 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his hea^t. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied. 
With answering care opprest : 
And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast ? 

From better habitations spum'd. 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for finendship unretum'd> 

Or unregarded love ? 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who prize the paltry things 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name» 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 
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** And lore is Btill an emptier sonnd ; 

The modern fair-one's jest : 

On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 



« 



For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex," he ssdd : 

But, while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betra/d. 

Surprised he sees new beaudes rise. 

Swift mantling to the view; 
Like colours o'er the mOming skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashfid look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest 

A msdd in all her charms. 



'' And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried 5 

" Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where Heaven and jrou reside. 

" But let a msud thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray; 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despsdr 
Companion of her way. 

" My father lived beside the T^ne, 
A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine ; 
He had but only me. 
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** To wiu me from his tender arms 

- Unnumber'd suitors came, 
' Who praised me for imputed charms. 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 

'* Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove : 
Among the rest young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk'd of love. 



(( 



In humhle, simplest hahit clad. 
No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 



" The hlossom opening to the day. 
The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

» 

" The dew, the blossoms of the tree. 
With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but, woe to me. 
Their constancy was mine : 

« For still I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain ; 
And, while lus passion touch'd my heart, 
I triumph'd in his pain: 



(( 



Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 
He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude fsrlorn 
In secret, where he died. 
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'* But mine the sorrow, mine the fimlt. 
And well my life diall pay; 
I '11 seek the solitude he soug^. 
And stretch me where he lay. 

<< And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 
I '11 lay me down and die ; 
Twas so for me that Edwin did. 
And so for him will I." 

<< Forbid it, Hearen!'* the hermit cried. 
And dasp'd her to his breast : 
The wondering fiur-one tum'd to dude; 
Twas Edwin's self that prest. 

" Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here> 
Restored to love and thee. ^ 

« Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 
And every care resign. 
And shall we never, never part. 
My life— my all tiiat 's mine ? 

** No, never, from this hour to part. 
We 'U live and love so true. 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 
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STANZAS ON WOMAN. 

When lovely Woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy. 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 



SONG. 

O MEMORY ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain. 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain ! 

Th(m, like the world, the oppress'd oppressing. 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing 
In thee must ever find a foe. 
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SONG, 

FROM THE OKATOmiO OF THB CAPTITITT. 

The wretdi coodemn'd with life to part. 

Still, still on hope r^es ; 
And erery pang that rends the heart 

Bids eiq^ectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering tapei^s tight. 

Adorns anddieers the way; 
And stiU, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter rajr. 



EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 

This tomb, inscribed to gentle Pamell's name. 

May speak our gratitude, but not his feme. 

What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay. 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way ? 

Celestial themes confessed his tuneful wd ; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repsud. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow. 

The transitory breath of fame below . 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 
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AKENSIDE. 



THE 

PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, 



AND 



HYMN TO THE NAIADS. 




THE DESIGN. 



There are cerudn powers in human nature which 
seem to hold a middle place between the organs of 
bodily sense and the faculties of moral perception : 
they have been called by a very general name. 
The Powers of Ima^nation. Like the external 
senses, they relate to matter and motion ; and, at 
the same time, give the mind ideas analogous to 
those of moral approbation and dislike. As they 
are the inlets of some of the most exquisite plea- 
sures with which we are acquainted, it has naturally 
happened that men of warm and sensible tempers 
have sought means to recal the delightful percep- 
tions which they afford, independent of the objects 
which originally produced them. This gave rise 
to. the imitative or designing Arts ; some of which, 
as Painting and Sculpture, directly copy the ex- 
ternal appearances which were admired in Nature; 
others, as Music and Poetiy, bring them . back to 
remembrance by signs universally established and 
understood. 

But these Art^s, as they grew more correct and 
delibeitite, were of course led to extend their imita- 
tion beyond the peculiar objects of the imaginative 
powers; especially Poetry, which, making use of 
language as the instrument by which it imitates, is 
consequently become an unlimited representative 
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of every species and mode of being. Yet as their 
intention was only to express the objects of Ima- 
gination, and as Uiey still abound chiefly in ideas 
of that class, they of coorse retain their original 
character; and all the different pleasures which 
they excite, are termed, in general. Pleasures of 
Imagination. 

The design of the following Poem is to give a 
Tiew of these in the largest acceptation of the term ; 
so that whatever our Imagination feels from the 
agreeable appearances of Nature, and all the various 
entertainment we meet ^rith either in Poetry, 
Painting, Music, or any of the elegant Arts, might 
be dedncible from one or other of those prindples 
in the constitution of the human mind, which are 
here established and expltdned. 

In executing this general plan, it was necessary 
first of all to distinguish the Imagination from our 
other faculties; and, in the next place to charac- 
terize those original forms or properties of being; 
about which it is conversant, and which are by na- 
ture adapted to it, as light is to the eyes, or truth 
to the understanding. These properties Mr. Ad- 
dison has reduced to the three general classes of 
greatness, novelty, and beauty; and into these we 
may analyze every object, however complex, which, 
properly spealung, is delightful to the Imagination. 
But such an object may also include many other 
sources of pleasure ; and its beauty, or novelty, or 
grandeur, will make a stronger impression by rea- 
son of this concurrence. Besides which, the imi- 
tative Arts, especially Poetry, owe much of their 
effect to a similar exhibition of properties quite 
foreign to the Imagination ; insomuch that in every 
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Hue of the must applauded poem.s, we meet with 
either ideas drawn from the external senses, or 
truths discovered to the understanding, or illustra- 
tions of contrivance and final canses ; or, above all 
the rest, with circumstances proper to awaken and 
engage the Passions. It was therefore necessary 
to enumerate and exemplify these different species 
of pleasure; especially that from the passions, 
which, as it is supreme in the noblest work of 
human genius, so being in some particulars not a 
little surprising, gave an opportunity to enliven 
the didactic turn of the poem, by introducing an 
Allegory to account for the appearance. 

After these parts of the subject, which hold 
chiefly of admiration, or naturally warm and interest 
the mind, a pleasure of a very different nature, that 
which arises from Ridicule, came next to be consi- 
dered. As this is the foundation of the comic 
manner in all the Arts, and has been but very im- 
perfectly treated by moral writers, it was thought 
proper to give it a particular illustration, and to 
distinguish the general sources from which the ridi- 
cule of characters is derived. Here too a change of 
style became necessaiy; such a one as might yet be 
consistent, if possible, with the general taste of com- 
position in the serious parts of the subject : nor is 
it an easy task to give any tolerable force to images 
of this kind, without running either into the gigantic 
expressions of the mock-heroic, or the familiar and 
poetical raillery of professed satire; neither of 
which would have been proper here. 

The materials of all Imitation being thus laid 
open, nothing now remained but to illustrate some 
particular pleasures which arise either from the re-. 
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lations of different objects one to another, or from 
the nature of imitation itself. Of the first kind is 
that various and complicated resemblance existing 
betweeu'several parts of the material and imma- 
terial worlds, which is the foundation of metaphor 
and wit. As it seems in a great measure' to de- 
pend on the early association of our ideas, and as 
this habit of associating is the source of many 
pleasures and pains in life, and on that account 
bears a great share in the influence of Poetry aifd 
the other Arts, it is therefore mentioned here, and 
its effects described, 'fhen follows a general ac- 
count of the production of these elegant Arts, and 
of the secondary pleasure, as it is called, arising 
from the resemblance of their imitations to the 
original appearances of Nature. After which, the 
work concludes with some reflections on the general 
conduct of the powers of Imagination, and on their 
natural and moral usefulness in life. 

Concerning the manner or turn of composition 
which prevails in this piece, little can be said with 
propriety by the author. He had two models; 
that ancient and simple one of the first Grecian 
poets, as it is refined by Virgil in the Georgics; and 
the familiar epistolary way of Horace. This latter 
has several sid vantages. It admits of a greater 
variety of style ; it more readily engages the gene- 
rality of readers, as partaking more of the air of 
conversation ; and, especially with the assistance 
of rhyme, leads to a closer and more concise ex- 
pression. Add to this, the example of the most 
perfect of modern poets, who has so happily ap- 
plied this manner to the noblest parts of philoso- 
phy, that the public taste is in a great measure 
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formed to it alone. Yet, after all, the subject be- 
fore us, tending almost constantly to admiration 
and enthusiasm, seemed rather to demand a more 
open, pathetic, and figured style. This, too, ap- 
peared more natural ; as the author's aim was not 
so much to give formal precepts, or enter into the 
way of direct argumentation ; as, by exhibiting the 
most engaging prospects of nature, to enlarge and 
harmonize the- Imagination, and by that means 
insensibly dispose the minds of men to a similar 
taste and habit of thinking in religion, morals, and 
civil life. "^Tis on this account that he is so care- 
ful to point out the benevolent intention of the 
Author of Nature in every principle of the human 
constitution here insisted on ; and also to unite the 
moral excellences of life in the same point of view 
with the mere external objects of good taste ; thus 
recommending them in common to our natural pro- 
pensity for admiring what is beautiful and lovely. 
The same views have also led him to introduce 
some sentiments which may perhaps be looked upon 
as not quite direct to the subject ; but since they 
bear an obvious relation to it, the authority of Vir- 
gil (the faultless model of didactic poetry) will best 
rapport him in this particular. For the sentiments 
themselves he makes no apology. 




ARGUMENT. 

The Buliject proposed. Difficulty of treating it poetically. 
The ideas of the Divine Mind the origin of every qua- 
lity pleasing to the Imagination. The natural variety 
of constitution in the minds of men ; with its final cause. 
The idea of a fine imagination, and the state of the mind 
in the enjoyment of those pleasures which it affords. All 
the primary pleasures of the Imagination result Arom the 
perception of greatness, or wonderfulness, or beauty in 
ofc^Jeots. The pleasure firom greatness, with its final 
cause. Pleasure from novelty or wonderfulnesS| with its 
final cause. Pleasure from beauty, with its final cause. 
The connexion of beauty with truth and good, applied 
to the conduct of life. Invitation to the study of moral 
philosophy. The difllerent d^prees of beauty in difibrent 
species of ob|)ects — colour; shape; natural concretes; ve- 
getables ; animals ;. the mind. The sublime, the fair, the 
wonderful of the mind. The connexion of the Imagina- 
tion and the moral faculty. Conclusion. 
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IMAGINATION. 



BOOK I. 



With what attractive channs,this iifoodly franiQ, 

Of Nature touches the consenting hearts 

Of mortal men ; and what the pleasing stores 

Which beauteous Imitation thence derives 

To deck the poet's, or the painter's toil. 

My verse unfolds. Attend, ye gentle powers 

Of musical delight ! and while I sing 

Your gifts, your honours, daace around my strain. 

Tliou, smiling queen of every tuneAil breast^ 
Indulgent Fancy ! from the fruitful banlcs 
Of Avon, whence thy rosy fingers cull 
Fresh flowers and dews to sprinkle on the turf 
Where Shakspeare lies, be present : and with thee 
Let Fiction come, upon her vagrant wings 
Wafting ten thousand colours^ through the air. 
Which by the glances of her magic eye, 
She blends and shifts at will, through countless 
Her wild creation. Goddess of the lyre, [forms. 
Which rules the accents of the moving sphere, 

c3 
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Wilt thou, eternal Harmony ! descend. 

And join this festive tndn ? for with thee comes 

Hie guide, the guardian of their lovely sports. 

Majestic Truth ; and where Truth deigns to come. 

Her sister Liberty will not be far. 

Be present, all ye Genii, who conduct 

Hie wandering footsteps of the youthful bard. 

New to your springs and shades : who touch Us ear 

With finer sounds ; who heighten to his eye 

The bloom of Nature ; and before him turn 

Hie gayest, happiest attiitude of things. 

Oft have the laws of each poetic strain 
Hie critio-verse employed ; yet still unsung 
Lay this prime subject, though importing most 
A poet's name : for fruitless is the attempt. 
By dull obedience and by creeping toil 
Obscure, to conquer the severe ascent 
Of high Parnassus. Nature's kindling breath 
Must fire the chosen genius ; Nature's hand 
Must string his nerves and imp his eagle wings. 
Impatient of the painful steep, to soar 
High as the summit; there to breathe at large 
Ethereal air ; with bards and sages old. 
Immortal sons of praise. These flattering scenes, 
To this neglected labour court my song ; 
Yet not unconscious what a doubtful task 
To p£unt the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtle and mysterious things 
Give colour, strength, and motion. But the love 
Of Nature and the Muses bids explore. 
Through secret paths erewhile untrod by man, 
The fair poetic region, to detect 
TJntasted springs, to drink inspiring draughts, 
And shade my temples with unfading flowers. 
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Cull'd from the laureate vale*9 profound recess, 
Where never poet gain*d a wreath before. 

From Heaven my strains begin; from Heaven 
descends 
The flame of genius to the human breast. 
And love and beauty, and poetic joy, 
And inspiration. Ere the radiant sun 
Sprang from the east, or 'mid the vault of night 
'Hie moon suspended her serener lamp ; 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams adom'd the globe. 
Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore ; 
Then lived the Almighty One ; then, deep retired. 
In his unfathom'd essence, view'd the forms. 
The forms eternal of created things ; 
The radiant sun, the moou's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods and streams,the rolling globe. 
And Wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd. 
His admiration : till in time complete, 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves ; 
Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 
And clear autumnal skies and vernal showers. 
And all the fair variety of things. 

But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unvdl'd. For since the claims . 
Of social life, to different labours urge « 
The active powers of man ; with wise intent 
The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in tiie common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere. 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars. 
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The goldeu zones of Heaven : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 
Of time, and space, and fate's unbroken chain. 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand* 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flowers ; or what the beams of mom 
Draw forth, distilling from the clifted rind 
In balmy tears. But some, to higher hopes 
Were destined ; some within a finer mould 
She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 
To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, these to read 
The transcript of Himself. On every part 
They trace the bright impressions of his band 
In earth or ur, the meadow's purple stores. 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portray'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The mind supreme. They also feel her charms, 
Enamour'd ; they partake the eternal joy. 

For as old Memnon's image, long renown'd 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Ck>nsenting, sounded through the warbling ur 
Unbidden strains ; ev'n so did Nature's hand 
To certain species of external things 
Attnne the flner organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers. 
Or of sweet sounds, or fair proportion'd form. 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light. 
Thrills through Imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 
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To that harmonious movement from without 
Responsive. Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment : Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountsuns and Elysian groves, 
And vales of bliss : the intellectual power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear. 
And smiles : the passions, gently soothed away. 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are waking ; love and joy, serene 
As urs that fan the summer. O ! attend. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom these delights can touchy 
Whose candid bosom the refining love 
Of Nature warms, O ! listen to my song; 
And I will guide thee to her favourite walks. 
And teach thy solitude her voice to hear. 
And point her loveliest features to thy view. 

Know then, whate'er of Nature's pregnant stores; 
Whate'er of mimic Art's reflected forms 
With love and admiration thus inflame 
The powers of Fancy, her delighted sons 
To three illustrious orders have referr'd ; 
Three sister-graces, whom the painter's hand. 
Hie poet's tongue, confesses ; the sublime. 
The wonderful, the fair. I see them dawn ! 
1 see the radiant visions, where they rise 
More lovely than when Lucifer displays 
His beaming forehead through the gates of mom. 
To lead the train of Phcebus and the Spring. 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation > ; why ordsun'd 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 

* In apologising for the frequent negligences of the sub* 
Jimest authors of Greece, * Those godlike geniuses/ says 
Longinus, * were well assured, that Nature had not intended 
man for a low-spirited or ignoble being; but bringing us 
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With thoughts beyond the limit of lus frame ; 

But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice ; to exalt 

His generous sum to all diviner deeds ; 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of passion and of sense. 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 

Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of Nature, calls him to his high reward. 

The applauding smile of Heaven ? Else wherefore 

In mortal bosoms this nnquenched hope, [bums 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things. 

And mocks possession ? wherefore darts the mind> 

With such resistless ardour to embrace 

M^estic forms ; impatient to be free. 

Spuming the gross control of wilful might ; 

into life and the midst of this wide universe, as before a 
multitude assembled at some heroic solemnity, that we 
might be spectators of all her magnificence, and candidatit 
high in emulation for the prize of glory ; she has there^ 
fore implanted in our souls an inextinguishable love of 
every thing great and exalted, of every thing whidi appears 
divine beyond our comprehension. Whence it comet to 
pass, that even the whole world is not an obj^ suffident 
for the depth and rapidity of human imagination, whidi 
often sallies forth beyond the limits of all that surrounds 
us. Let any man cast his eye through the whole circle of 
our existence, and consider how especially it abounds in 
excellent and grand objects, he will soon acknowledge fm 
what enjoyments and pursuits we were destined. Thus by 
the very propensity of nature we are led to admire, not little 
springs or shallow rivulets, however clear and delicious, but 
the Nile, the Rhine, the Danube ; and, much more than all, 
the Ocean,' 6cc. Dionys. Longin. de Sublim. $ xxiv. 
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Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 
Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 
To Heaven's broad fire his unconstrained view. 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 
Through mountains, plains, through empires black 

with shade. 
And continents of sand ; will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ? The high-born soul 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and hovering round the sun. 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of Time. Thence, far effused. 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars. 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone. 
Invests the orient. Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste*, where happy spirits hold, 

< * Ne se peut-il point qull y a un grand espace au deli 
de la region des ^toiles? Que ce soil le del eropyr^, ou non. 
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Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading lights 

Has travell'd the profound six thousand years. 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world, untired. 

She meditates the eternal depth below ; 

Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 

She plunges ; soon o'erwhelm'd and swallow'd up 

In that immense of being. There her hopes 

Rest at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the Sovereign Maker said. 

That not in humble nor in brief delight. 

Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleasure's flowery lap. 

The soul should find enjoyment ; but from these 

Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view. 

Till every bound at length should disappear. 

And infinite perfection close the scene. 

Call now to mind what high capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man ; how far beyond 
The praise of mortals, may the eternal growth 
Of Nature to perfection half divine. 
Expand the blooming soul ? What pity then 
Should sloth's unkindly fogs depress to earth 

toi^oura cet espacfc immense qui environne toute cette re- 
gion, pourra Stre rempli de bonheur et de gloire. II pourva 
6tre con^u comme 1' ocean, oil se rendent leg fleuves de 
toutes lea creatures bienheureuses, quand elles seront venues 
k leur perfection dans le systeme des ^toiles.' Leibnitf^ 
dans la Tbeodic^, part i. § 19. 

3 It was a notion of the great Mr. Huygens, that there 
maybe fixed stars at such a distance Arom our solar system, 
that their light should not have had time to reach us, 
even from the creation of the world to this day. 
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Her tender blossom ; choke the streams of life, 
And blast her spring ! Far otherwise designed 
Almighty Wisdom : Nature's happy cares 
The obedient heart far otherwise inclipe. 
Witness the sprightly joy when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active 
To brisker measures : witness the neglect [power 
Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transport once 4 ; the fond attentive gaze 

4 It is here said, that in consequence of the love of novelty, 
oljects which at first were highly delightful to the mind, 
lose that effect by repeated attention to them. But the in- 
stance of habit is opposed to this observation ; for there, 
otjects at first distasteful are in time rendered entirely 
agreeable by repeated attention. 

The difficulty in this case will be removed, if we consider 
that, when o^ects at first agreeable, lose that infiuence by 
frequently recurring, the mind is wholly passive, and the 
perception involuntary ; 'but habit, on the other hand, gene- 
rally supposes choice and activity accompanying it : so that 
the pleasure arises here not Arom the object, but ftom the 
mind's conscious determination of its own activity; and 
consequently increases in proportion to the frequency of 
that determination. 

It will still be urged, perhaps, that a familiarity with dis- 
agreeable objects renders them at length acceptable, even 
when there is no room for the mind to resolve or act at alL 
In this case, the appearance must be accounted for one of 
these ways:— ^ 

The pleasure from habit may be merely negative. The 
obiject at first gave uneasiness: this uneasiness gradually 
wears off as the object grows familiar : and the mind, find- 
ing it at last entirely removed, reckons its situation really 
pleasurable, compared with what it had experienced before. 

The dislike conceived of the object at first, might be ow- 
ing to prejudice or want of attention. Consequently the 
mind being necessitated to review it often, may at length 
perceive its own mistake, and be reconciled to what it had 

D 
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Of youog astonishment ; the sober zeil 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things . 
For such the bounteous proridence of Heaven, 
In every breast implanting this desire 
Of objects new and strange*, to urge us on 
Wiih unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that, wait the ripening sonl, 
In Truth's exhaustless bosom. What need words 
To paint its power ? For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove : the pensive sage. 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmful damp, 
Hangs o'er the sickly taper : and untired 
Tlie virgin follows, with enchanted step. 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale. 
From mom to eve ; unmindful of her form. 
Unmindful of the happy dress that stole 

looked on with aversion. In which caie, ft aort of inatiiiet- 
ive Justice naturally leads it to make amends for the in- 
Jury, by running toward the other extreme of fondneas and 
attachment. 

Or lastly* though the object itself should always oomtinue 
disagreeable, yet circumstances of pleasure or good fortune 
may occur along with it. Thus an association may arise in 
the mind, and the object never be remembered without 
those pleasing circumstances attending it; by which means 
the disagreeable impression which it at first occasioned will 
in time be quite obliterated. 

5 These two ideas are oft confounded ; though it is evi- 
dent the mere novelty of an object makes it agreeable, even 
where the mind is not affected with the least degree of 
wonder: whereas wonder indeed always implies novelty, 
being never excited by common or well-known appearances. 
But the pleasure in both cases is explicable from the same 
final cause, the acquisition of knowledge and enlargement 
of our views of nature : on this account it is natural to 
treat of them together. 
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The wishes of the youth, when every maid 
With envy pined. Hence, finally, by night. 
The village-matron round the blazing heartii 
Suspends the infant-audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes. 
And evil spuits ; of the death-bed call 
Of him who robb'd the widow, and devour'd 
The orphan's portion ; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd : of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
At every solemn pause the crowd recoil, 
Gazing each other speechless; and congeal'd 
With shivering sighs ; till eager for the event. 
Around the beldame all erect they hang ; 
Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd. 

But lo 1 disclosed in all her smiling pomp. 
Where Beauty, onward moving, claims the verse 
Her charms inspire : the freely-flowing verse 
In thy immortal praise, O form divine ! [thee. 
Smoothes her mellifluent stream. Thee, Beauty, 
The regal dome, and thy enlivening ray 
The mossy roofs adore : thou, better sun ! 
For ever beamest on the enchanted heart 
Love, and harmonious wonder, and delight 
Poetic. Brightest progeny of Heaven ! 
How shall I ti-ace thy features ? where select 
The roseate hues to emulate thy bloom ?— 
Haste then, my song, through nature's wide expanse. 
Haste then, and gather all her comeliest wesdth, 
Whate'er bright spoils the florid earth contuns, 
Whate'er the waters, or the liquid air. 
To deck thy lovely labour. Wilt thou fly 
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With laughing Autumu to the Atlantic isles. 
And range with him the Hesperian field, and see, 
Where'er his fingers touch the fruitful grove, 
llie branches shoot with gold ; where'er his step 
Marks the glad soil, the tender clusters glow 
With purple ripeness, and invest each hill 
As with the blushes of an evening-sky ? 
Or wilt thou rather stoop thy vagrant plume. 
Where, gliding through his daughter's honour'd 
The smooth Pen^us from his glassy flood [shades. 
Reflects purpureal Tempi's pleasant scene ? 
Fiur Temp^ ! haunt beloved of sylvan powers. 
Of Nymphs and Fauns ; where in the golden age 
They play'd in secret on the shady brink 
With ancient Pan : while round their choral steps 
Young Hours and genial Gales with constant hand 
Shower'd blossoms, odours, shower'd ambrosial 

dews. 
And Spring's Elysian bloom. Her flowery store 
To thee nor Temp^ shall refuse, nor watch 
Of winged Hydra guard Hesperian fruits 
From thy free spoil. O bear then, unreproved, 
Tliy smiling treasures to the green recess 
Where young Dione stays. With sweetest airs 
Entice her forth to lend her angel- form 
For Beauty's honour'd image. Hither turn 
Thy graceful footsteps ; hither, gentle maid. 
Incline thy polished forehead : let thy eyes 
Effuse the mildness of their azure dawn ; 
And may the fanning breezes waft aside 
Thy radiant locks : disclosing, as it bends 
With airy softness from the marble neck, 
The cheek fair-blooming, and the rosy lip, 
Where winning smiles and pleasures sweet as love. 
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With sauctity and wisdom, tempering blend 
Their soft alhirement. Then the pleasing force 
Of Nature, and her kind parental care 
Worthier I 'd sing : then all the enamour'd youth. 
With each admiring virgin, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive, while I point on high 
Where Beauty's living image, like the Mom 
That wakes in Zephyr's arms the blushing May, 
Moves onward ; or as Venus, when she stood 
Effulgent on the pearly car, and smiled. 
Fresh from the deep, and conscious of her form, 
To see the Tritons tune their vocal shells. 
And each cerulean sister of the flood 
With loud acclaim attend her o'er the waves. 
To seek the Idalian bower. Ye smiling band 
Of youths and virgins, who through all the maze 
Of young desire with rival steps pursue 
This charm of Beauty ; if the pleasing toil 
Can yield a moment's respite, hither turn 
Your favourable ear, and trust my words. 
I do not mean to wake the gloomy form 
Of Superstition dress'd in Wisdom's garb. 
To damp your tender hopes : I do not mean 
To bid the jealous Thunderer fire the heavens, 
Or shapes infernal rend the groaning earth 
To fright you from your joys : my cheerful song 
With better omens calls you to the field, 
Pleased with your generous ardour in the chase. 
And warm like you. Then tell me, for ye know. 
Does Beauty ever deign to dwell where health 
And active use are strangers ? Is her charm 
Confess'd in aught, whose most peculiar ends 
Are lame and fruitless ? Or did Nature mean 
This pleasing call the herald of a lie ; 

d3 
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To hide the shame of discord and disease. 
And catch with fsdr hypocrisy the heart 
Of idle futh ? O no ! with better cares 
The indulgent mother, oonscions how infirm 
Her offspring tread the paths of good and ill. 
By this illnstrions image, in each Idnd 
Still most illnstrious where the object Holds 
Its native powers most perfect, she by this 
Illumes the headstrong impulse of desire. 
And sanctifies his choice. The generous glebe' 
Whose bosom smiles with verdure, the clear tract 
Of streams delicious to the thirsty soul, 
The bloom of nectar'd fruitage ripe to sense. 
And every charm of animated things. 
Are only pledges of a state sincere. 
The integrity and order of their frame. 
When all is well within, and every end 
Accomplish'd. Thus was Beauty sent from Heai^en, 
The lovely ministress of truth and good 
In this dark world : for truth and good are one. 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her. 
With like participation* . Wherefore then, 

6 « Do you imagine/ says Sucrates to Aristippus, * that 
what is good is not beautiful ? Have you not observed that 
these appearances always coincide ? Virtue, for instance, in 
the same respect as to which we call it good, is ever ae> 
knowledged to be beautiful also. In the characters of men 
we always • Join the two denominations together. The 
beauty of human bodies corresponds, in like manner, with 
that economy of parts which constitutes them good; and 
in every circumstance of life, the same obgect is constantly 
accounted both beautiful and good, inasmuch as it answers 

* This the Athenians did in a peculiar manner, by the 
words, xaXoxwywdif, x(JtXox«y«5/a. 
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O sons of Eaith I would ye dissolve the tie ? 
O wherefore, with a rash impetuous aim, 

the purposes for which it was designed.' Xenophont. 
Memorab. Socrat. I. iii. c. 8* 

This excellent observation has been illustrated and ex- 
tended by the noble restorer of ancient philosophy ; see the 
Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 3^g aud 42?. and vol. iii. p. 131. 
and another ingenious author has particularly shown, that 
it iiolds in the general laws of nature, in the woiks of art, 
and the conduct of the sciences. Inquiry into the original 
of our ideas of beauty and virtue. Treat, i. § 8. As to the 
connexion between beauty and truth, there are two opinions 
concerning it. Some philosophers assert an independent 
«nd invariable law in nature, in consequence of which «11 
rational beings must alike perceive beauty in some certain 
proportions, and deformity in the contrary. And this ne- 
cessity being supposed the same with that which commands 
the assent or dissent of the understanding, it follows of 
course that Beauty is founded on the universal and un- 
changeable law of Truth. 

But others there are, who believe Beauty to be merely a 
relative and arbitrary thing ; that indeed it was a benevolent 
provision in nature to annex so delightful a sensation to 
those objects which are best and most perfect in themselves, 
that so we might be engaged to the choice of them at once, 
and without staying to infer their usefulness Arom their 
structure and eflffects ; but that it is not impossible, in a 
physical sense, that two beings, of equal capacities for 
truth« should perceive, one of them beauty, and the otner 
deformity, in the same proportions. And upon this suppo- 
sition, by that truth which is always connected with beauty, 
nothing more can be meant than the conformity of any ob- 
ject to those proportions upon which, after careful exa- 
mination, the beauty of that species is found to depend. 
Polycletus, for instance, a famous ancient sculptor, from 
an accurate mensuration of the several parts of the most 
perfect human bodies, deduced a canon or system of pro- 
portions, which was the rule of all succeeding artists. 
Suppose a statue modelled according to this t a man of mere 
natural taste, upon looking at it, without entering into its 
proportions* confesses and admires its^lieauty; whereas a 
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Seek ye those flowery joys with which the hand 
Of lavish Fancy paints each flattering scene 
Where Beauty seems to dwell, nor once inquire 
Where is the sanction of eternal Truth, 
Or where the seal of undeceitful good, 
To save your search from folly ? Wanting these, 
Lo ! Beauty withers in your void embrace. 
And with the glittering of an idiot's toy 
Did Fancy mock your vows. Nor let the gleam 
Of youthful hope, that shines upon your hearts. 
Be chiird or clouded at this awful task. 
To learn the lore of undeceitful good. 
And truth eternal. Though the poisonous charms 
Of baleful Superstition guide the feet 
Of servile numbers, through a dreary way 
To their abode, through deserts, thorns, and mire ; 
And leave the wretched pilgrim all forlorn 
To muse at last, amid the ghostly gloom 
Of graves, and hoary vaults, and cioistcr'd celli« ; 
To walk ¥rith spectres through the midnight shade. 
And to the screaming owl's accursed song 
Attune the dreadful workings of his heart ; 
Yet be not ye dismay'd. A gentler star 
Your lovely search illumines. From the grove 
Wbera Wisdom talk'd mih her Athenian sons, 
Ooald my ambitious hand entwine a wreath 
Of Ftato'i oUve with the Mantuan bay, 
Hwb idHmld my powerful verse at once dispel 
Those monkish horrors : then in light divine 
IHndoie the Elysian prospect, where the steps 
Of those whom Nature charms, through blooming 
walks, 

of the ait sppliet his mouuret to the heed, the 
or the hmd ; end, without attending to Iti beauty* 
the fwfkmamhlp to be Juet and true. 
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Through fragrant mountains and poetic streams, 
Amid the train of sages, heroes, bards. 
Led by their winged Genius, and the choir 
Of laurell'd Science and harmonious Art, 
Proceed exulting to the eternal shrine. 
Where Truth conspicuous with her sistei^twins, 
The undivided partners of her sway. 
With Grood and Beauty reigns. O let not us, 
Lull'd by luxurious Pleasure's languid strain, 
Qr crouching to the frowns of bigot-rage, 
O let us not a moment pause to join 
That godlike band. And if the gracious Power 
Who first awaken'd my untutor'd song. 
Will to my invocation breathe anew 
The tune^ spirit ; then through all our paths. 
Ne'er shall the sound of this devoted lyre 
Be wanting ; whether on the rosy mead. 
When Summer smiles, to warn the melting heart 
Of Luxury's allurement; whether firm 
Against the torrent and the stubborn hill 
To urge bold Virtue's unremitted nerve, 
And wake the strong divinity of soul 
That conquers chance and fate ; or whether struck 
For sounds of triumph, to proclaim her toils 
Upon the lofty summit, round her brow 
To twine the wreath of incoiTuptive praise ; 
To trace her hallow'd light through future worlds. 
And bless Heaven's image in the heart of man. 
Thus with a faithful aim have we presumed. 
Adventurous, to delineate Nature's form ; 
Whether in vast, majestic pomp array'd, 
Or dress'd for pleasing wonder, or serene 
In Beauty's rosy smile. It now remains, 
Through various bdng's fedr-proportion^d scale. 
To trace the rising lustre of her charms. 
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From thdr first twilight, shining forth at length 
To fall meridian spleodoor. Of degree 
The least and lowliest, in the effiisiTe warmth 
Of colours mingling with a random hlaze. 
Doth Beauty dwell : then higher in the line 
And variation of determined shape. 
Where Truth's eternal measures m^k the bound 
Of circle, cube, or sphere. The third ascent 
Unites this varied 83rmmetry of parts 
With colour's bland allurement ; as the pearl 
Shines in the concave of its azure bed. 
And painted shells indent thc»r speckled wreath. 
Then more attractive rise the blooming forms 
Through which the breath of Nature has infused 
Her genial power, to draw with pregnant vdns 
Nutritious moisture from the bounteous earth. 
In fruit and seed prolific : thus the flowers 
Their purple honours with the Spring resume ;' 
And such the stately tree which Autumn bends 
With blushing treasures. But more lovely still 
Is Nature's charm, where to the full consent 
Of coraplicated members, to the bloom 
Of colour, and the vital change of growth. 
Life's holy flame and piercing sense are given. 
And active motion speaks the temper'd soul : 
So moves the bird of Juno ; so the steed 
With rival ardour beats the dusty plain. 
And faithful dogs with eager airs of joy 
Salute their fellows. Thus doth Beauty dwell 
There most coiispicuou.s, ev'n in outward shape. 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind : 
By steps conducting our enraptured search 
To that eternal origin, whose power, 
Through all the unbounded symmetry of things. 
Like rays cffulging from the parent Sun« 
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lliis endless miicture of her charms diffused. 

Mind, mind alone, (beai'witness, Earth and Heaven !) 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime : here, hand in hand. 

Sit paramount the Graces; here enthroned. 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs. 

Invites the soul to never-fading jt)y. 

Look then abroad through Nature, to the range 

Of pfanets, suns, and adamantine spheres 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immense ; 

And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene 

With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of'Cssar's- fate, 7 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

On Tull/s name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade tlie father of his country, hail ! 

For lo ! the tyi-ant prostrate on the dust. 

And Rome again is free ! Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the Mom, 

In Nature's fairest forms, is aug^t so fair 

As virtuous friendship ? as the candid bludh 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The graceful tear that streams for others* woes ? 

Or the mild majesty of private life, 

Where Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 

The gate ; where Honour's liberal hands effuse 

Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 

7 Cicero himself describes this fact^' Csesare interfecto. 
statim craentum alte extoUens M. Brutus pugionein, Ci- 
ceronem noninatim exclamavit, atque ei recuperatam liber- 
utem est gvatulatus.' CIc. Philipp. ii. 19. 
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Of Innocence and Love protect the scene ? 

Once more search, undismay'd, the dark profoond 

Where Nature works in secret ; yiew the beds 

Of mineral treasure, and the eternal vanlt 

That bounds the hoary ocean ; trace the forms 

Of atoms moving with incessant change 

Their elemental round ; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life 

lUndling the mass with ever-active flame : 

Then to the secrets of the working mind 

Attentive turn ; from dim oblivion call 

Her fleet, ideal band ; and bid them go ! 

Break through Time's barrier, ando'ertake the hoar 

That saw the heavens created : then declare 

If aught were found in those external scenes 

To move thy wonder now. For what are all 

The forms which brute, unconscious matter wears. 

Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts ? 

Not reaching to tiie heart, soon feeble grows 

The superficial impulse ; dull their charms. 

And satiate soon, and pall the languid eye. 

Not so the moral species, nor the powers 

Of genius and design ; the ambitious mind 

There sees herself: by these congenial forms 

Touch'd and awakened, with intenser act 

She bends each nerve, and meditates well-pleased 

Her features in the mirror. For of all 

The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 

Creative Wisdom gave to lift his eye 

To Truth's eternal measures ; thence to frame 

The sacred laws of action and of will. 

Discerning justice from unequal deeds. 

And temperance from folly. But beyond 

'rhis energy of Truth, whose dictates bind 

Assenting reason, the benignant Sire, 
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To deck the houour'cl paths of just and good. 
Has added bright ImaginatioD's rays : 
Where Virtue, rising from the awful depth 
Of Truth's mysteiious bosom, ^. doth forsake 
The unadorn'd condition of her birth ; 
And dress'd by Fancy in ten thousand hues. 
Assumes a various feature, to attract, 
With charms responsive to each gazer*s eye. 
The hearts of men. Amid his ruitd walk. 
The ingenuous youth, whcnn Solitude iuspires 
With purest wishes, from the. pensive shade 
Beholds her moving, like a virgin-muse 
That wakes her Ijrre to some indulgent theme 
Of harmony and wonder ! while among 
The lierd of ser\'ile minds, her strenuous form 
Indignant flashes on the patriot's eye, ' 
And through the rolls of memory appeals 
To ancient honour, or in act serene, 
Yet watchful, raises the majestic sword 
Of public Power, from dark Ambition's reach 
To guard the sacred volume of the laws. 

Genius of ancient Greece ! whose faithful steps 
Well-pleased I follow, through the sacred patHs 
Of Nature and of Science ; nurse divine 
Of all- heroic deeds and fsur desires \ 
O I let the breath of thy extended pr^se 
Inspire my kindling bosom to the height 
Of this untempted theme. Nor be my thoughta 
Presumptuous counted, if amid the calm 
That soothes this vernal evening into smiles, 

8 Aeeordiog to the opinkm of those, who ucert moral 
obligation to he founded on an immutable and univenal 
law ; and that which is usually called the moral sense, to be 
determined by the peculiar temper of the imagination and 
the earliest anociations of ideas. 
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I steal ifltpadciit from the sordid knuts 

Of Strife and knr AnibitioD, to attend 

Tbjr aacred presenoe in tlie rilnm shade, 

Bf their malignant footsteps ne*er profiuied. 

Descend, propitioas ! to mjr fefonr'd eje; 

Snch in thj mien, thy wann, exalted ^Jr, 

As when the Pendan tyrant, foil'd and stonif 

With shame and despontion, gnashM his teeth 

To see thee rend the pageants of his thnme; 

And at the fig^tning of thy lifted spear 

Croadi'd fike a slave. Bring all thy martial spoiby 

Thy palms, tbj lanrris, thy triomphal songs, 

Tliy smifing band of arts, thy go^Qike rires 

Of ciril wisdom, thy heroic yondi , 

Warm from the schools of glory. Onide my w^r 

Tliroagh foir Lyceum's* walk, the green retreats 

Of Acadenras % and the thymy vale. 

Where oft enchanted with Socratic soraids, 

Ilissns" pore derolred Ids tuneftil stream 

In gentler mnrmurs. From the blooming store 

Of these aospidons fields, may I nnblamed 

Transplant some living blossoms to adorn 

My native clime : while &r dxyve the flight 

Of Fancy's plume aspiring, I unlock 

The springs of ancient wisdom ! while I join 

Thy name, thrice honoar'd ! with the immortal praise 

Of Nature ; while to my compatriot youth 

I point the high example of thy sons. 

And tune to Attic themes the British lyre. 

• The Khool of Aristotle. 

>• The school of Plato. 

I* One of the rivers on which Athens was situated. 
Plito, in some of his finest dialogues, lays the scene of the 
convertattoM -with Socrates on its banks. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The separation of the works of Imagination firom Philoso- 
phy the cause of their abuse among the moderns. 
Prospect of their re-union under the influence of public 
Liberty. Enumeration of accidental pleasures, which in- 
crease the cfllBct of objects delightful to the Imaginatioo. 
The pleasures of sense. Particular circumstances of the 
mind. Discovery of truth. Perception of contrivance 
and design. Emotion of the passions. All the natural 
passions partalce of a pleasing sensation; with the final 
cause of this constitution illustrated by an allegorical 
vision, and exemplified in sorrow, pity, terror, and in- 
dignation. 
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When shall the laurel and the vocal string 
Kesnme their honours ? When shall we behold 
The tuneful tongue, the Promethean hand 
Aspire to ancient praise ? Alas ! how faint. 
How slow the dawn of beauty and of truth > 
Breaks the reluctant shades of gothic night 
Which yet involve the nations ! Long they groan'd 
Beneath the furies of rapacious force ; 
Oft as the gloomy north, with iron swarms 
Tempestuous pouring from her frozen caves. 
Blasted the Italian shore, and swept the works 
Of Liberty and Wisdom down the gulf 
Of-all- devouring night. As long immured 
In noon-tide darkness by the glimmering lamp. 
Each Muse and each fair Science pined away 
The sordid hours : while foal, barbarian hands 
Their mysteries profaned, unstrung the lyre. 
And chsun'd the soaring pinion down to earth. 
At last the Muses rase ^ , and spum'd their bonds, 

> About the age of Hugh Capet, founder of the third 
raee of French kings, l)ie poets of Provence weve in high 
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And, wildly- warbling, scatter*d as they flew. 

Their blooming wreaths from fiur Valclusa*s bowers • 

To Amo's 3 mvrtle border and the shore 

Of soft Parthenopb 4. Bat still the rage 

Of dire ambition and gigantic power &, 

From public aims and from the busy walk 

Of civil commerce, drove the bolder train 

Of penetrating Science^to the cells, 

Where studious Ease consumes the silent hour 

Tu shadowy searches and unfruitful care. 

Thus from their guardians torn, the tender arts® 

reputation ; a sort of strolling bards or rhapsodtsts, who 
went about the courts of princes and noblemen, entertain- 
ing them at festivals with music and poetry. They at- 
tempted both the epic, ode, and satire ; and abounded in 
a wild and fantastic vein of fable, partly allegorical, ani. 
partly founded on traditionary legends of the Saracen wars. 
These were the rudiments of Italian poetry. But their 
taste and composition must have been extremely barbarous, 
as we may Judge by those who followed the turn of their 
fable in much politer times ; such as Boiardo, Bernardo, 
Tasso, Ariosto, &c. 

2 The famous retreat of Francisco Petrarcha, the father 
of Italian poetry, and his mistress Laura, a lady of 
Avignon. 

3 The river which runs by Florence, the birth-place of 
Dante and Boccacio. 

4 Or Naples, the birth-place of Sannazaro. The great 
Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

5 This relates to the cruel wars among the republics of 
Italy, and abominable politics of its little princes, about 
the fifteenth century. These at last, in conjunction with 
the papal power, entirely extinguished the spirit of liberty 
in that country, and established that abuse of the fine arts 
which has been since propagated over all Europe. 

6 Nor were they only losers by the separation. For 
' Philosophy itself (to use the words of a noble philoso- 
pher) being thus severed Arom the sprightly arts and sciences. 
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Of mimic fancy and harmombus joy. 
To priestly domination and the lust 
Of lawless courts, their amiable toil 
For three inglorious ages have resign'd, 
In vain reluctant : and Torquato's tongue 
Was tuned for slavish paeans at the throne 
Of tinsel pomp : and Raphael's magic hand 
Effused its fair creation to enchant 
The fond adoring herd, in Latian. fanes. 
To blind belief; while on their prostrate necks 
The liable tyi*ant plants his heel secure. 
But now, behold I the i-adiant era dawns, 
When freedom's ample fabric, fixed at length 
For endless years on Albion's happy shore 
In full proportion, once more shall extend 
To all the kindred powers of social bliss 

must consequently grow dronish, insipid, pedantic, useless, 
and directly opposite to the real knowledge and practice of 
the world.' Insomuch that ' a gentleman (says another 
excellent writer) cannot easily bring himself, to like so 
austere and ungainly a form x so greatly is it changed from 
what was once the delight of the finest gentlemen of an- 
tiquity, - and their recreation after the hurry of public 
aflkirs !' From this condition it cannot be recovered but 
by uniting it once more with the works of Imagination; 
and we have had the pleasure of observing a very great 
progress made towards their union in England within these 
few years. It is hardly possible to conceive them at a 
greater distance from each other than at the Revolution, 
when Locke stood at the head of one party, and Dryden of 
the other. But the general spirit of liberty, which has 
ever since been growing, naturally invited our men of wit ' 
and genius to improve that influence which the arts of per- 
suasion gave them with the people, by applying them to 
subjects of importance to society. Thus poetry and elo- 
quence became considerable; and philosophy is now of 
course obliged to borrow of their embellishments, in order 
even to gain audience with the public. 
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A common maniion, a parental roof. 
There shall the Virtues, there shall Wisdom's traio. 
Their long-lost friends raining, as of fdd. 
Embrace the smiling £unily of Arts, 
The Moses and the Graces. Then no more 
Shall Vice, distracting their delicions gifts 
To aims abhorr'd, with high distaste and scorn 
Turn from their charms the philosopliic eye. 
The patriot-bosom ; then no more tiie patiis 
Of public care or intellectual toil. 
Alone by footsteps haughty and severe 
In gloomy state be trod : the harmonious Muse 
And her persnasire sisters then shall plant 
Their sheltering laurels o'er the bleak ascent. 
And scatter flowers along the rugged way. 
^ Ann*d with the lyre, already have we dared 
To pierce divine Philosophy's retreats. 
And teach the Muse her lore ; already strove 
Their long-divided honours to unite. 
While tempering this deep argument we sang 
Of Truth and Beauty. Now the same glad tasic 
Impends ; now urging our ambitious toil. 
We hasten to recount the various springs 
Of adventitious pleasure, which adjoin 
Their gi'ateful influence to the prime effect 
Of objects grand or beauteous, and enlarge 
The complicated joy. The sweets of sense, 
Do they not oft with kind accession flow. 
To raise harmonious Fancy's native charm ? 
So while we taste the fragrance of the rose. 
Glows not her blush the fairer ? While we view 
Amid the noontide walk a limpid rill 
Gush through the trickling herbage, to the thirst 
Of sumnter yielding the delicious draught 
Of cool refreshment ; o'er the mossy brink 
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Shines not the snrfece clearer, and the waves 
With sweeter music murmar as they flow ? 

Nor this alone ; the various lot of life 
Oft from external circumstance assumes 
A moment's disposition to rejoice 
In those delights which at a different hour 
Would pass unheeded. Fair the face of Spring, 
When rural songs and odours wake the mom. 
To every eye ; but how much more to his 
Round whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
Its melancholy gloom ! how doubly fEur, 
When first with fresh-bom vigour he inhales 
The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sua 
Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 
Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain ! 

Or shall I mention, where celestial TVuth 
Her awful light discloses, to bestow 
A more majestic pomp on Beauty's frame ? 
For man loves knowledge, and the beams of Truth 
More welcome touch his understanding's eye. 
Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 
Than all of taste his tongue. Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow's vernal-tinctured hues 
To me have shone so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path ' 

In which the sun-beams gleaming ftt)m the west 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient ; and that trickling shower 
Piercing through every crystalline convex 
Of clustering dew-di'ops to their flight opposed, 
Recoil at length where concave all behind 
The internal surface of each glassy orb 
Repels their forward passage into air ; 
That thence direct they seek the radiant goal 
From which their, course began ; and, as they strike 





^■■■u > gfcrel iMtre, 
Of eolows <tevpBg froB ^he 
To the pale nokf s dgedcd hve. 

Orifaall we UMdi tlMi kM 
Tkat spriags to cad 

Tlno^ an its ttbffic, WiadflB's wtlal aai 
VHtfoamg ewaj part, and gaiaiag fltS 
^T infani pnipovtioa'd acr btsogaaat csa } 
Speak ye tke pare ddighl, wiMK Cnov^ 
The faaip of Science tlmagfa the jealow ai 
Of Natare gaidcs, wheo haply fOB leical 
Her leaeC hoaoan : whether ia the aky. 
The beaatcooB laws of fight, the 
That wheel the pndle pfamets roaad the 
Whedicr la wooden of the roDiag deep. 
Or the rich fruits of aU-fioatahnag CHth, 
Or fine-adjafted flpiings of li£e aad aeaae. 
Ye wan the cooaseifl of their Author^ hand. 

What, when to ittse the meditated scene. 
The flaase of passion, throni^ the stroggfing 
Deep-kiodled, shows across that sodden blase 
The olqect of its laptmre, vast of sixe. 
With fiercer orioors and a nig^t of shade ? 
What ? like a storm from their capadoos bed 
The soondiiig seas o'erwbelming, when the ad^ 
Of these cmptions, working from the depth 
Of man's strong apprdiension, shakes his frame 
Ev'n to the base ; from every naked sense 
Of pain or pleasure dissipating all 
Opinion's feeble coverings, and the veil 
Spun from the cobweb £uhion of the times 
To bide the feeling heart ? Then Nature speaks 
Her genuine language, and the woids of men. 
Big with the very motion of their souls. 
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Declare with what accnmulated force. 
The impetuous nerve of passion urges on 
The native weight and energy of things. 

Yet more : her honours where nor Beanty claims, 
Nor shows of good the thirsty sense allure, 
From passion's power alone our nature holds 
Essential pleasure?. Passion's fierce illapse 
Rouses the mind's whole fabric ; with supplies 
Of daily impulse keeps the elastic powers 
Intensely poised, and p<dishes anew ^ 

By that collision all the fine machine : 
Else rust would rise, and foulness, by degrees 
Encumbering, choke at last what Heaven design'd 
For ceaseless motion and a round of toil. 
— But say, does every passion thus to man 
Administer delight ? That name indeed 
Becomes the rosy breath of love ; becomes 
The radiant smiles of joy, the applauding hand 
Of admiration : but the bitter shower 

7 This very myBterious kind of pleasure, whieh it otUnk 
found in the exenaae of pusions generally counted painft^. 
hag been taken notice of by several authon*. LucreClaa 
resolves it into self-love : 

Suave mari magna, &c. lib. ii. 1. 
As if a man was never pleased in being moved at tbe dit- 
treas of a tragedy, without a cool reieetion that though 
these fictitious personages were so unhappy, yet he hiuM^ 
was perfectly at ease and in safety. The ingenious author 
of the * Reflections Critiques sur la Potisie et sur 1a Peia* 
ture/ accounts for it by the general delight which the 
mind takes in its own activity, and the abhorrence it feels 
of an indolent and inattentive state : and this. Joined with 
the moral approbation of its own temper, which attenda 
these emotions when natural and just, is certainly the true 
foundation of the pleasure, which, as it is the origin and 
basis of tragedy and epic, deserved a very particular eon- 
sideration in this poem. 
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That mmm sbeda npea a bnicfaB:*» gBve; 
But die doib poiay of nortaimai fiear^ 
Or chone otmsiiiiuzif fires that gnasr the heart 
Of jftr^my indiciiatioiL, dud we there 
To more deiight ? — Then liateo. while m;^ 
The oaaiter'd will of Heaven with, fiuthfat aeivi 
Beveala; what old fiannoifina wont to vaA 
Mj eacij afe ; Harmodina, who had wiagk'd 
Within hk karaed mind whatever the achoofe 
Of Wisdom, or diy loody-whispccni^ ▼oice, 
O fittdiial Natne I ifictate of the laws 
Whidi govcni and aippqrt this mi^fatj 
Of wmcraal hciag. Oftthehova 
From mom to eie hare stolen vnmark'd 
While mvteattentioo hoa^ npos his %s. 
As Chns the sage his awM tale began : 

* 'Twas in the windinga of an aode^ wood. 
When spotless yovth with aolitode res^is 
To sweet piuhMopliT the stai&ws day. 
What time pale Antnmn shades ciie silent ere, 
MasiDg I nyfcd. Of good and eril moch. 
And msdi of mortal man mj thoagfat revobed; 
When starting fall on Fancy's gnsldngeTe 
The moamfnl image of Parthcnia's £ae. 
That hoor, O long beloved and long de|dored I 
When blooming jonth, nor gentlest wisdom's aits. 
Nor H jmen's honours gathered for thj brow. 
Nor all thy lover's, all thy father's tears, 
Arail'd to snatch thee from the cruel grave; 
Thy agonizing looks, thy last farewell. 
Struck to the inmost feeliog of my sool 
As with the hand of Death. At once the shade 
More horrid nodded o'er me, and the winds 
With hoarser murmurings shook the branches. Dark 
As midnight storms, the scene of human things 
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Appear'd before me ; desei*ts, burning sands. 

Where the parch'd adder dies ; the frozen south. 

And desolation blasting all the west 

With rapine and with murder: tjrrant-power 

Here sits enthroned with blood ; the baleful charms 

Of superstition there infect the skies. 

And turn the sun to horror. '' Gracious Heaven ! 

What is the life of man ? Or cannot these. 

Not these portents thy awfiil will suffice ? 

That, propagated thus beyond their scope. 

They rise to act their cruelties anew 

In my afflicted bosom, thus decreed 

The universal sensitive of pain. 

The wretched heir of evils not its own !" 

* Thus I impatient; when, at once effused, 
A flashing torrent of celestial day 
Burst through the shadowy void. \^th slow descent 
A purple cloud came floatidg through the sky. 
And poised at length within the circling trees. 
Hung obvious to my view ; till opening wide 
Its lucid orb, a more than human form 
Emerging lean'd majestic o'er my head. 
And instant thunder shook the conscious grove. 
Then paelted into air the liquid ddud, 
And all the shining vision stood reveal'd. 
A wreath of palm his ample forehead bound. 
And o*er his shoulder, mantUng'to his knee, 
Flow*d the transparent robe, around his waist 
Collected with a radiant zone of gold 
Ethereal : there in mystic signs engraved, 
I read his offlce high and sacred name, 
* Genius of human lund !' Appall'd, I gazed 
The godlike presence ; for atiiwart his brow 
Displeasure, temper'd with a mild concern. 
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Look'd donfii idncuot oa me, and his words 
Like SMtiM tknnden broke the nramniriiig air : 

<< Vain are thy tfaougfats, O dald of mortal liiitk ! 
And impotent thy tongoe. Is thy short span 
Gspacioai of diis onrrersal frame ? 
Tliy wisdom all-sofficient ? Thoa, alas ! 
Dost thoa aspire to judge between the Lord 
Of Natnre and his works ? to lift thy voice 
Against the soserdgn wder he decreed^ 
All good and hyfcly ? to blaspheme the bands 
Of tenderness innate and social love. 
Holiest of things ! by wliich the general otfo 
Of bdng, as by adainantine links. 
Was drawn to perfect 00100, and snstain'd 
From everlasting ? Hast tiioa felt the pangs 
Of softening sorrow, of indignant zeal 
So grievoos to tiie soul, as thence to wish 
Tlie ties of natnre broken from thy frame ; 
That so thy sdfish, onrelenting heart 
Might oeaie to monm its lot, no longer then 
The wretched heir of evils not its own ? 
O fair benevolence of generous minds ! 

man by Nature form'd for all mankind !" 

' He spoke; ahash'd and silent I remain'd. 
As conscious of my tongue's offence, and awed 
Before his presence, thoogh my secret soul 
Disdain'd the imputation. On the ground 

1 fiz'd my eyes ; till from his airy couch 

He stoop'd sublime, and touching with his hand 
My dazzling forehead, *' Raise thy sight, (he cried) 
And let thy sense convince tby erring tongue." 

' I look'd, and \o ! the former scene was changed ; 
For verdant alleys and surrounding trees 
A solitary prospect, wide and wihl. 
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Rushed on my senses. *Twas a horrid pile 
Of hills with many a thaggy forest miz'd. 
With many a sable diff and guttering stnam. 
Aloft, recumbent o'er the hanging ridge, [siMfings 
The brown woods waved; while ever-trickling 
Washed from ^e naked roots of oak and pme 
The cmmbling soil ; and still at every fall 
Down the steep windings of the diannel'd rock, 
Bemurmnring rnsh'd the congregated floods 
WiUi hoarser innndalaon; dll at last 
They reach'd a grassy plain, which from ^e skirts 
Of tiiat high desert spread her verdant lap. 
And drank the gushing moisture, where confined 
In one smooth current, o'er the liiied vale 
Clearer than glass it flow'd. Autumnal spoils 
Luxuriant, spreading to the rays of mom, 
BIush'do*er the clif&, whose h^f-endrclioig mound 
As in a silvan theatre enclosed 
That flowery level. On the river's brink 
I spied a feir pavilion, which difiisned 
Its floating umbrage 'mid the silver shade 
Of osiers. Now the western sun reveal'd 
Between two parting cliflfs his golden oib. 
And pour'd across the shadow of the hills. 
On rocks and floods, a yellow stream of Kgfit 
Tliat cheer'd the solemn scene. My listeinng-powers 
Were awed, and every thought in ^ence hung^ 
And wondering expe^don. Then the voice 
Of that odestial power, the mystic show 
Declaring, tims my deep attention call'd : 
'' Inhabitant of earth,* to whom is given 

* TIm acoounc of tbe eoooomy of provideBW ben tai- 
txodoMi, as die bmsI imiper to calm and sKtiify the idfad 
the •oaqnuMtioD of private ovOs, MMm to 
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'^^ «ocie« 2?"*«y from the i>^. ' 

•"•i fot «.. ""' fiich 1^1 ' ""tore. tt.~^^*y <"«"»• 
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Within his o¥m deep essence he beheld 
The bounds of true felicity complete ; 
Yet by immense benignity indioed 
To spread around him that primeval joy 
Which fill'd himself, he rais'd his plastic arm, 
And sounded through the hollow depth of spaee 
The strong creatiye mandate. Straight arose 
These heavenly orbs, the glad abodes of life 
Effusive kindled by his breath divine 
Throu^ endless forms of being. Each inhaled 
From idm its portion of the vital flame. 
In measure such, that, from the wide complex 
Of coexistent orders, one might rise^ 
One order ,9 all-involving and entire. 
He too beholding, in the sacred light 
Of his essential reason^ all the shapes 



ordered through the entire circle of being, the internal 
ttitution of every mind, where should be its station in the 
itniverud fabric, and through what variety of drcumstanees 
it shotiM proceed in the whole tranmr of its esisteace.' He 
goes on in his sublime manner to assert a future ataite of 
retribution } < as well for those who, by the exercise of good 
dispositions being harmonised and assimilated into the di- 
vine virtue, are consequently removed to a place of tm- 
blemished sanctity And happtnets; as ot those who by the 
most flagitious arts have risen from contemptible begin- 
nfMgi to the greatest affluenee and p6«er, and whom you 
tHeltiDM look upon as unaniweraMe instahcM of negiigeM 
In fhtl godt) because you ate Igaorant of the pikrposee to 
nfMh they ave lubservient, and in what ttanwn they emn 
flrtlkitt to that luprenie tntentiOB of good to the whole*' 
Plilo ie Leg. X. 16. 

Thto theory has been delivered of late, especially abroad, 
in a nuHMer whioh subverti the freedom of human aotlotii.i 
wiMioos Plato appears very eareAil to preserve it, and hm 
bom to that respect Imitated by the best of Ida IMlowert. 

» See the MoMUtiont of Amofttous, and the ClmrAeler^ 
isttct, pa99im. 



Of swia cdUBwenee, an 

Otxaaa. propocaced chmuidithe 

Of poasasie rriHttaa?, he ac ooce, 

Dcymi tbe law xries of eroitM dme. 

So fb^d the datea of beiiic, so ififpoaed 

To Cfcrj fifing aooi of cwry kiiul 

The idd of nodoiL smd the hoar of rot. 

That ail coaapircd to hb aaprexDe deaigBy 

To vnncnal food ; with faU accord 

AoiwcvBg the nuii^itr model he had dMMcn, 

The beat and fairest** of ■nnamher'd woildi 

That laf from cvcrlastmf m the store 

Of his drrlne cooceiitioiis. Nor coatent, 

B J one exertion of creatire power 

His goodness to rereal ; thnra^ every age, 

Tfaroi^ erery moment up the track of tine. 

His parenu-faaiid with ercr-new increase 

Of happiness and mtne has adom'd 

The vast hannonioos frame : his parent-haod. 

From the mote sheU-fiah gasping on the shore. 

To men, to angels, to celestial minds 

For erer leads the generations on 

To higher scenes of being; while supplied 

From day to day with his enlivening breath, 

10 Thb opinioo U wo old, that Tinueus Locnu caDs Om 
Supreme Being ' i^fiwfyoe tou /SiXtiovo;, the ■rfila^r of 
that which is best;' and represents him as resolving in the 
beginning to produce the most excellent work, and as copy- 
ing the world most exactly from his own intelligible tad 
essential idea ; * so that it yet remains* as it was at finty 
perfect in beauty, and will never stand in need of any eor- 
reetion or improreroent/ There can be no room for a cau- 
tion here, to understand the expressions, not of any par- 
ticular circumstances of human life separately considered, 
but of the sum or universal system of life and being. See 
the vision at the end of the Theodicec of Leibniti. 
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Inferior oYders in succession rise 
To fill the void below* As, flame ascends," 
As bodies to their proper centre move. 
As the poised ocean to the attracting moon 
Obedient swells, and every headlong stream 
Devolves its winding waters to the main ; 
So all things which have life aspire to God, 
The sun of being, boundless, unimpair'd. 
Centre of souls ! Nor does the faithful voice 
Of Nature cease to prompt their eager steps 
Aright ; nor is the care of Heaven withheld 
From granting to the task prop9rtion'd aid; 
That in their stations all may persevere 
To dimb the ascent of being, and approach 
For ever nearer to the life divine.^- 

" That rocky pile thou seest, that verdant lawn 
Fresh-water'd from the mountains. Let the scene 
Paint in thy fancy the primeval seat 
Of man, and where the Will Supreme ordain'd 
His mansion, that pavilion fair-di£fused 
Along the shady brink ; in this recess 
To wear the appointed season of his youth, 
mi riper- hours should open to his toil 
The high communion of superior minds. 
Of consecrated heroes and of gods. 
Nor did the Sii-e Omnipotent forget 
His tender bloom to cherish : nor withheld 
Celestial footsteps from his green abode. 
Oft from the radiant honours of his throne. 
He sent whom most he loved, the sovereign foir, 

n This opinion, though not Held by Plato, nor any of the 
ancients, is yet a very natural consequence of his principles. 
But the disquisition is too complex and extensive to be 
entered upon here. ^ ■ ^ 
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The effluence of his glory, whom he ptaccd 

Before hw ejes for erer to behold ; 

The goddess from whose iosptratioii flows 

The toil of patriots, the delight of friends : 

Without whose work diirine, in heaven or earth 

Naught loTeiy, naught propitious comes to paasi 

Nor hope, nor pndse, nor honour. Her the Sire 

Gave it in charge to rear the blooming miod. 

The foMed powers to open, to direct 

The growth Inxnriant of his young desires, 

And from the laws of this majesUc world 

To teach him what was good. As thas the nympb 

Her duly care attended, by her side 

With constant steps her gay companion stfty'd, 

The fsar Euphrosyn^, the gentle queen 

Of smiles, and graceful gladness, and delights 

That cheer alike the hearts of mortal men 

And powers immortal. See the shining pair ! 

Behold, >rhere from his dwelling now disclosed 

They quit their youthful charge and seek the skies." 

' I look'd, and on the flowery turf there stood 
Between two radiant forms a smiling youth 
Whose tender cheeks dispiay'd the vernal flower 
Of beauty ; sweetest innocence illumed 
His bashful eyes, and on his polish'd brow 
Sate young simplicity. With fond regard 
He view'd the associates, as their steps they moved ; 
The younger chief his ai'dent eyes detain'd. 
With mild regret invoking her return. 
Bright as the star of evening she appeared 
Amid the dusky scene. Eternal youth 
O'er all her form its glowing honours breathed ; 
And smiles eternal from her candid eyes 
Fiow*d, like the dewy lustre of the mom 
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Effusive trembling on the placid waves. 

The SpHug of Heaven had shed its blushing spoils 

To bind her sable tresses : full diffused 

Her yellow mantle floated in the breeze ; 

And in her hand she waved a living branch 

Rich with immortal fruits, of power to calm 

The wrathful heart, and from the brightening eyes 

To chase the cloud of sadness. More sublime 

The heavenly partner moved. The prime of age 

Composed her steps. The presence of a god. 

High on the circle of her brow enthroned. 

From each majestic motion darted awe, 

Devoted awe ! till, cherish'd by her looks 

Benevolent and meek', confiding love 

To filial rapture softened all the soul. 

Free in her graceful hand she poised the sword 

Of chaste dominion. An heroic crown 

Displayed the old simplicity of pomp 

Around her honour'd head. A matron's robe. 

White as the sunshine streams through vernal clouds. 

Her stately foim invested. Hand in hand 

The immortal pair forsook the euamelM green. 

Ascending slowly. Rays of limpid light [heard, 

Gleam'd round their path ; celestial sounds were 

And through the fragrant air ethereal dews 

Distill'd around them ; till at once the clouds 

Disparting wide in midway sky, withdrew 

Tlieir airy veil, and left a bright expanse 

Of empyrean flame, where spent and drown'd. 

Afflicted vision plunged in vain to scan 

What object it involved. My feeble eyes 

£ndured not. Bending down to earth I stood. 

With .dumb attention. Soon a female voice. 

As watery murmui-s sweet, or warbling shades» 

With sacred invocation thus began : 
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" Father of gods and mortals ! wbote rigirt am 
With refaiR eternal guides the moHog hettCBs, 
Bend thy propitious ear. Behold wefl-pleascd 
I seek to finish thy divine decree. 
With frequent steps I visit yonder seat 
Of man, thy oflbpring : from the tender seedf 
Of Juttiice and of wisdom, to evolve 
The latent honours of his generous frame ; 
TiH thy conducting hand shall ndse his lot 
From earth's dim scene to these ethereal walks. 
The temple of thy glory. But not me. 
Not my directing voice he oft reqiUres, 
Or hears delighted : this enclianting nudd. 
The associate thou hast given me, her alone 
He loves, O Father ! absent, her he craves ; 
And but for her glad presence ever Join'd, 
Rejoices not in mine : that all my hopes 
This thy benignant purpose to fulfil, 
I deem uncertain : and my daily cares 
Unfruitftil all and vain, unless by thee 
Still further aided in the work divine." 

' She ceased ; a voice more awful thus replied : 
** O thou ! in whom for ever 1 delight. 
Fairer than all the inhabitants of Heaven, 
Best iioage of thy Author ! far from thee 
Be disappointment, or distaste, or blame ; 
Who soon or late shalt every work fulfil. 
And no resistance find. If man refuse 
To hearken to thy dictates ; or, allured 
By meaner joys, to any other power 
Transfer the honours due to thee alone ; 
That joy which he pursues be ne'er shall taste, 
lliat power in whom delighteth ne'er behold. 
('O then, once more, and happy be thy toil ; 
<^o then ! but let not this thy smiling friend 
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ParUd^e tfay fioot^teps. In her stead, behold ! 

With thee the son of Neme^ I send ; 

The fiend abhorr'd ! whose vengeance takes acooatut 

Of sacred order's violated laws. 

See where he calls thee, bumhig to he gime, 

Fierce to exhaust the tempest of his wrath 

On yon devoted head. But thoa, my chUd, 

Control his cruel frenzy, and protect 

Thy tender charge ; that when despair shall grasp 

His agonizing bosom, he may lesra. 

Then he may learn to love the gracious hand 

Akwe sufficient in the hour of ill. 

To save his feeble spirit ; then confess 

Thy genuine honours, O excelling fair ! 

When all the plagues that wait Ae deadly w^ 

Of this avenging demon, ail the storms 

Of night infernal, serve but to display 

The eneigy of thy superior charms 

With mildest awe triumpbant o'er his rage. 

And diining clearer in the horrid gloom.*' 

' Here ceased that awful voice, and soon I felt 
The cloudy curtain of refireAing eve 
Was closed once more, from that immoital fire 
Sheiierkig my eye-lids. Looking «p, I view'd 
A vast gigantic spectre striding wi 
Tlurough murmuring thunders and awaste of doiidl> 
With dreadful action. Black as night, his brow 
Relentless frowns involved. His savage liflabs 
With sharp impatience violent he writhed. 
As throogh convulsive anguish ; and his hand, 
Arm'd with a scorpion*>lash, full oft he raftsed 
In madness to his bosom ; while hts eyes 
Rain'd bitter tears, and bdlowing loud, he shook 
The void with horror. SUent by his si4e 
The virgin came. No discenopoMve sthrr'd 
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Her features. From the glooms which hang arooid, 
No stain of darkness mingled with the beam 
Of her dirine effulgence. Now they stoop 
Upon the rirer-bank ; and now to hail 
His wonted gnests, with eager steps advanced 
The onsospecting inmate of the shade. 

' As when a famish'd wolf, that all night hmg 
Had ranged the Alpine snows, by chance at mom 
Sees from a cliff incumbent o'er the smoke 
Of some lone nllage, a neglected kid 
That strays along the wild for herb or spring ; 
Down from the winding ridge he sweeps amain , 
And thinks he tears him : so with tenfold rage. 
The monster sprang remorseless on his prey. - 
Amazed the stripling stood : with panting breast 
Feebly he pour'd the lamentable wail 
Of helpless consternation, struck at once, 
And rooted to the ground. The queen beheld 
His terror, and with looks of tenderest care 
Advanced to save him. Soon the tyrant felt 
Her awful power. His keen tempestuous arm 
Hung nerveless, nor descended where his rage 
Had aim'd the deadly blow : then dumb retired 
With sullen rancour. Lo ! the sovereign-maid 
Folds with a mother's arms the fainting boy. 
Till life rekindles in his rosy cheek ; [tongue : 

Then grasps his hands, and cheers him with her 

** O wake tliee, rouse thy spirit I Shall the spite 
Of yon tormentor thus appal thy heart, 
While I, thy friend and guardian, am at hand 
To rescue and to heal ? O let thy soul 
Remember, what the will of Heaven ordains 
Is ever good for all ; and if for all. 
Then good for thee. Nor only by the warmth 
And soothins: sunshine of delightful things, 
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Do minds grow up and flourish. Oft misled 

By that bland light the young unpractised views 

Of reason wander, through a fatal road. 

Far fh>m their native aim ; as if to lie 

Inglorious in the fragrant shade, and wait 

The soft access of ever-circling joys. 

Were all the end of being. Ask thyself, 

This pleasing error — did it never lull 

Thy wishes ? Has thy constant heart refused 

The sillsen fetters of delicious ease ? 

Or when divine Euphrosyn^ appear'd ' . 

Within this dwelling, did not thy desires 

Hang far below the measure of thy fate. 

Which I reveal'd before thee ? and thy eyes 

Impatient of my counsels, turn away 

To drink the soft effusion of her smiles ? 

Know then, for this the everlasting Sire 

Deprives thee of her presence ; and instead, 

O wise and still benevolent ! ordains 

This horrid visage hither to pursue 

My steps ; that so thy nature may discern 

Its real good, and what alone can save 

Thy feeble spirit in this hour of ill 

From folly and desp^. O yet beloved ! 

Let not this headlong terror quite overwhelm 

Thy scatter'd powers ; nor fatal deem the rage 

Of this tormentor, nor his proud assault, 

While I am here to vindicate thy ^il, 

Above the generous question of thy arm. 

Brave by thy fears and in thy weakness strong. 

This hour he tnumphs : but confront his might, . 

And dare him to the combat, then with ease 

Disarm'd and quell'd, his fieix%ness he resigns 

To bondage and to scorn : while thus inured 

By watchful danger, by unceasing toil. 
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The iKflMirtal tBindy^Mferaor to his ftie, . 
Anrid tilt ^wtrage «f external thrngs. 
Firm as the solid hose elf this great world, 
Rests on his owa foundations. Blow, ye winds ! 
Ye waves ! ye Annders ! roll your tempest tm ; 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble 8k|r ! 
Till all its orbs and all its worlds vofdre 
Be loosen'd from their seats ; yet sdll veren^ 
The oncowiaer'd mhid looksJdown upon the wrtok ; 
And ever stronger as the storms advance. 
Firm through the dosing ndn holds lus (way, 
Where Nature calls him to the destined 'goal.-*' 

' So spake Ite goddess ;wlalethn>vghaUiier frame 
Celestial raptures flowM, in every word. 
In every motion, kindling warmth divine 
To seize who listened. Vehement and ewift 
As lightning ^fires the aromatic shade 
In Ethiopian fields, the stripling fdt * 
Her inspiration catch his fervid soul, 
And starting from his languor <hns eaedahn'd : 

"Then let the trial come! and witness thou. 
If terror be upon me ; if i shrink 
To meet the storm, orialter in:my strength 
When hardest it besets me. ;I>o not think 
That I am fearful and infirm of soul. 
As late thy eyes beheld : for thou hast changed 
My nature ; thy commanding voice has waked 
My languid power6 to bear me boldly on, 
Where'er the will divine my padi ordains 
Through toil or peril : only do not thou 
Forsake me ; O be thou for ever near. 
That I may listen to thy sacred voice. 
And guide by thy decrees my constant feet. 
But say, for ever ai« my eyes bereft ? 
Say, shall the fair Euphrosyn^ not once 
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Appear pfaiiD ta charm me ? ThovLy fai heorea, 

thou eternal Athtttr of tAiiiigt ! 

Be thy great biddings done ; for who am I, 
To qvestioii. thy appoililmeiit ? Let the frownt 

01 iM» avenger erery mora o'ercaet 

The cheerfuk 6amn^ and erery cveiUng dan^ 
With doid>le ni^ my dwcdMng; I will leara 
To haU them both, and unrepki^g bear 
Hie hatefU presence : but permit my tongue 
One glad request, and if my deede may find 
Thy awful eye j^pitiouB, O restore 
Hie rosy-featured maid ; again to cheer 
This, km^ seat, and Uess me witii her smUes." 

' He spoke ^ viken instant tbreugfa the sable gloOHM 
With which that furious pvesence had invohed 
Hie ambient idr^ a fleed of radiance camtt 
Swift as! the lightning flash ; the mdtnig elemde 
Flew diverse, and anid the bhie serene 
Enphrosyn^ appeared. With sprightly step 
The nymph alighted on the irriguovs lawn. 
And t» her wondering audience thus begaa : 

'< Lo ! £ am keve to answer to your ?0W8, 
And be the meeting fortunate ! I come 
With joyful tidings ? we shall part imi morc-^ 
Hark ! how the gentle echo from her cell [sireatt 
Talks through the eiiile, and murmuring o'er the 
Repeat* the accents; we shall pan no mote;**^ 
O my delight^ friends ! well-pleased od high 
The Father has beheld you, wMle the might 
Of that stem foe with bitter trial profed 
Your equal doings ; the» for ever spake 
The high decree x that thou, celestial mdd ! 
Howe*er that grisly phantom on thy' steps 
Msy sometimes danr intrude, yet never more 
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Shalt thoa, descending to the abode of man^ 
Alone endure the rancour of his anu^ 
Or leave thy loved £uphrosyn^ behind.'* 

' She ended ; and the whole romantic scene 
Immediate vanish'd ; rocks, and woods, and rills. 
The mantling tent, and each mysterious form. 
Flew Uke the pictures of a morning dream. 
When sunshine Alls the bed. Awhile I stood 
Perplexed and giddy ; till the radiant power 
Who bade the visionary landscape, rise. 
As up to him I tum'd, with gentlest looks. 
Preventing my inquiry, thus began : 

'' There let thy soul acknowledge its comphunt 
How blind, how impious ! There behold the ways 
Of Heaven's eternal destiny to man. 
For. ever just, benevolent, and wise : 
That Mrtue's awful steps, howe'er pursued 
By vexing fortune and intrusive p^. 
Should never be divided from her chaste. 
Her f{dr. attendant, Pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence, that thy softening soul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion swelling with distress and pain. 
To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleasure ? Ask the faithful youth, 
WJiy the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ; 
O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 
Tliat sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
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Of care and cmvy, sw«el remembvaiiee soothes 
With vittee's hiitdest looks his achiig breast^ 
And tarns his tears to rapture.r— Ask the crowd 
Which fiie» imipatie»t from the filhige-walk 
To climb the netghboaring cliffs^ when far below 
The cruel win^ have huriM upon the coaUt 
Some helpless* bark ; whUe sacred Pity melts 
.The general eye^ or Terror's Icy hand 
Smites their distorted Umbs and horrent haSr ; 
While every aM»lher closer to her breast 
Catches her childy and pointing where tiie waves 
Foam thvMgh the shaAfer'd vessel^ ^lieks alond . 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteom anus 
For SMBCdiH', swaltow'd by the roaring tmrge^ 
As now another^ dashed against the rock» 
Drops lifelessi down : O t deemest thott indeed 
No kiod endearment here by Nature gives 
To mutual trrror and compassion's tears ? 
No swcetly-*nielting softness winch attracts, 
O'er att: lAat edge of pain:, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end ? 
— ^Ask ttpf own heart ; whea at the sndnight bear 
Slow thtongh that studious gloom thy pausing eye 
Led by the glimmering taper moves around 
The saered voiMinds el the dead, the songri 
Oi GKrecian bard»^ tnt recordit writ by Fa«e 
For Gtedan heroesiy where iM present po#er 
Of heascD and earth sanreyv the iannottfil pAg0| 
Ev'n a8>a Mher blessing^ while he ittads 
The praises of hiS' so». If iJitn thy toul. 
Spuming the yciiBe of these ivglMnous da^s, • 
Mix in their deedsy and kindle with thdr tene } 
Say, when the prospect blackens on thy view, 
When rooted from the b«e. Heroic states 

g3 
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Morfhi in the dust, and trembk at the iiown 
Of coned ambition ; when the pions band 
Of yontlis who fought for freedom and their aires, 
Lie side by side in gore ; when ruffian-pride 
Usurps the throne of justice, turns the pomp 
Of public power, the maje^ of rule. 
The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe. 
To slavish empty pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant's walk, and glitter in the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee ; when honour'd urns 
Of patriots and of chiefe, the awful bust 
And storied arch, to glut the coward-rage 
Of regal envy, strew the public way 
Withhallow'd ruins ; when the Muse's haunt. 
The marble porch where Wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or TiiUy, hears no more. 
Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks. 
Or female Superstition's midnight prayer; 
When ruthless Rapine from the hand of Time 
Tears the destroying scythe, with surer blow 
To sweep the works of glory from their base ; 
Till Desolation o'er the grass-grown street 
Expands his raven wings, and up the wall. 
Where senates once the price of monarchs doom'd. 
Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds 
That clasp the mouldering column ; thus de&ced. 
Thus widely mournful, when the prospect thrills 
Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip*8 ** brow> 
Or dash Octavius from the trophicd car ; 

19 The Macedonian. 
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Say, does thy secret soul repiuc to taste 

The big distress ? Or wouldst thou then exchange 

'^Those heart-eunobling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod, 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front, 

And says within himself, < I am a king ; 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 

Intrude upon mine ear ?' — ^The baleful dregs 

Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 

Of servitude and folly, have not yet , 

(Bless'd be the eternal Ruler of tiie world !) 

Defiled to such a depth of sordid shame 

The native honours of the human soal, 

Nor so effaced the image of its Sire.'* 
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What wonder .therefoK, since. the. endearing ties 
vOf ij^sion UqJc ( the univ«n3»l kind 
I'Of man >80 elose ; 'Vrhfkt wonder, if to «earch 
This common nature through the varions change 
Of sezy and age, and fortune, and the.frame 
Of.eadipecuUai:> draw the busy mind 
Wtthunresisted-cfaarms ? The ^pacious^west. 
And all the te«ming regions of Uieiosth, 
•Hold not a quarry, to -the eurious'fltght 
t)f knowledge, h^so tempting or so'ftdr, 
.As man.to man. Nor only where the an^&es 
lOf Lo?e invite ; nor only where the applause 
-Of cordial HoooKr turosf tbe<attentiTe efe 
' On Virtue's gracefid dee^. For since- tlie eowrse 
Of things external acts in "diflferent ways 
On , human •apprehensionsy .as the h«nd 
Of, Nature temper^ to^a^Mforentfvame 
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Peculiar minds ; so haply where the powenr 
Of Fanqr > neither lessen nor enlarge 

1 The influence of the Imagination on the conduet of life, 
is one of the most important points in moral philosophy. 
It were easy by an induction of facts to prove that the Ima- 
gination disects almost all the passions, and mixes with 
almost every circumstance of action or pleasure. Let any 
man, even of the coldest head and soberest industry, ana- 
lyse the idea of what he calls his interest ; he will find that 
it consists chiefly of certain degrees of decency, beauty, and 
order, variously combined into one system, the idol whidi 
he seeks to enjoy by labour, hazard, and self-doiial. It is- 
on this account, of the last consequence to r^ulate these 
images by the standard of Nature and the general good ; 
otherwiite the Imagination, by heightening some ofajeets 
beyond their real excellence and beauty, or by representing 
others in a more odious or terrible shapethan they deserve, 
may of course engage us in pursuits utterly inconsistent 
with the moral order of things. 

If it be ottf ected that this account of things supposes Uie 
pauions to be merely accidental, whereas there appears in 
some a natural and hereditary disposition to certain pastioiM 
prior to all dreumstances of education or forttme ; it may 
be answered, that though no man is bom ambitious or a 
miser, yet he may inherit from his parents a peculiar tem- 
per or complexion of mind which shall render his Ima- 
gination more liable to be struck with some particular ob- 
jects, consequently' dispose him to form opinions of good 
and ill, and entertain passions of a particular turn. Some 
men, for instance, by the original frame of their minds» 
are more delighted with the vast and magnificent, others on 
the contrary with the elegant and gentle aspects of nature. 
And it is very remarkable, that the disposition of the moral 
powers is always similar to this of the Imagination ; that 
those who are most inclined to admire prodigious and sub- 
lime objects in the physical world, are also most inclined 
to applaud examples of fortitude and heroic virtue in the 
moral : while those who are charmed rather with the deli- 
cacy and sweetness of colours, and forms, and tounds, never 
AUl in like manner to yield the preference to the softer 
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The images of things, hut paint in all 

Their genuine hues, the features which they wore 

In Nature, — there opinion will be true. 

And action right. For action treads the path 

In which Opinion says he follows good, 

Or flies from evil • and Opinion gives 

Report of good or evil, as the scene 

Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deform'd : 

Thus her report can never there be true' 

Where Fancy cheats the intellectual eye 

With glaring colours and distorted lines. 

Is there a man, who at the sound of death 

Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjured up, 

And black before him ; naught but death-bed groans 

And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 

Of light and being, down the gloomy air. 

An unknown depth ? Alas ! in such a mind. 



of virtue and the sympathies of a domestic life. And 
this is sufficient to account for the objection. 

Among the ancient philosophers, though we have several 
hints concerning this influence of the Imagination upon 
morals among the remains of the Socratic school, yet the 
Stoics were the first who paid it a due attention. Zeno, 
their founder, thought it impossible to preserve any tolerable 
r^^ularity in life., without frequently inspecting those pie^ 
tures or appearances of things, which the imagination offers 
to the mind. (Diog. Laert. 1. vii.) The meditations of M. 
Aurellus, and the discourses of Epictetus, are full of the 
same sentiment; insomuch that the latter makes the 
XfTiVtc o/a S(i (paylaa-iw^j or right management of the 
fanciejs, the only thing for vrhich we are accountable to 
Providence, and without which a man is no other than stupid 
or Arantic. Arrian. 1. i. c. 12. and 1. ii. c. ii. See also the 
Characteristics, vol. i. from p. 313 to 321, where this Stoical 
doctrine is embellished with all the el^ance and graces oC 
Piato. 

H 
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If DO bright forms of excellence atteii4 

Tlie image of his country ; nor the pomp 

Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 

Of Jostaoe on her throne, nor aught that wakes 

The conscioos bosom with a patriot's flame ; 

Wni not Opbion tell him, that to die. 

Or stand the hazard, is a greater ill 

Than to betray his country ? And in act 

Will he not choose to be a wretch and live ? 

Here vice begins then. From the enchanting cup 

Which Fancy holds to all, the auwary thirst 

Of youth pft swallows ft Circaean draoght. 

That sheds a baleful tincture o'er the eye 

Of Reason, till no longer he discerns. 

And only guides to err. Then revel forth 

A furioQS band that spams him from the throne ; 

And all is uproar, llius Ambition grasps 

The empire of the soul ; thus pale Revenge 

Unsheathes her murderous dagger ; and the hands 

Of Lust and Rapine, with unholy arts, 

Watch to o'ertum the barrier of the laws 

That keeps them from their prey: thus all the 

plagues 
Tlie wicked bear^ or o'er the trembling scene 
The tragic Muse discloses, under shapes 
Of honour, safety, pleasure, ease, or pomp. 
Stole first into the mind. Yet not by all 
Those lying forms which Fancy in the brain 
Engenders, are the kindling passions driven 
To guilty deeds ; nor Reason bound in chains. 
That Vice alone may lord it : oft adom'd 
With solemn pageants. Folly mounts the- throne. 
And plays her idiot-antics, like a queen. 
A thousand garbs she wears ; a thousand ways 
She wheels her giddy empire. — Ix) ! thus far 
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With bold adventure, to the Mantuaa lyre 

1 sbg of Nature's charms, and touch well-pleased 

A stricter note ; now haply must my song 

Unbend her serious measure, and reveal. 

In lighter strains, how Folly's awkward arts* 

Exdte impetuous Laughter's gay rebuke ; 

The sportive province of the comic Muse. 

See ! in what crowds the uncouth forms advance : 
Each would outstrip the other, each prevent 
Out careful search, and offer to your gaze, 
Unask'd, his motley features. Wait awhile. 
My curious friends ! and let us first arrange 
In proper order your promiscuous throng. 

Behold the foremost band', of slender thought. 
And easy f^th ; whom flattering Fancy soothes 
With lying spectres, in themselves to view 
Illustrious forms of excellence and good. 
That scorn the mansion. With exulting hearts 
They spread their spurious treasures to the snn. 
And bid the world admire ! bat chief the glance 
Of wishful envy draws their joy-bright eyes. 
And lifts with self-applause each lordly brow. 
In number boundless as the blooms of Spring, 

* Notwithstanding the general influence of Ridicule od 
privi^ and civil life, as well as on learning and the sdenoes, 
it hasl>een almost constantly neglected or misrepresented* 
by divines especially. The manner of treating these sub^ 
Jects in the science of human nature, should be precisely 
the same as in natural philosophy ; from particular facts to 
investigate the stated order in which they appear, and then 
apply the general law, thus discovered, to the explication of 
other appearances and the impruvement oi vaetal arts. 

3 The first and vost general source of jridicule in the 
characters of men, is vanity, or self-applause for some 
desirable quality or poii—toB wUdi evidently does not 
belong to those who assume it. 
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Behold their glaring idols, jempty shiMles 

By foucy gilded o'er, and then. set up 

For adoration. Some in Learning's garb. 

With formal baud, and sablen^inctored gown. 

And rags of mouldy volumes. Some elate 

With martial splendour, steely pikes and swords 

Of costly frame, and gay Phoenician robes 

Inwrought with flowery gold, assume the port 

Of stately valour: listening by his side 

There stands a female form; to her, with looks 

Of earnest import, pregnant with amaze. 

He talks of deadly deeds, of breaches, storms. 

And sulphurous mines, and ambush ; then at onc^ 

Breaks off, and smiles to see her look so pale. 

And asks some wondering question of her fears. 

Others of gravermien, behold, adom'd 

With holy ensigns, how sublime they move. 

And bending oft their sanctimonious eyes. 

Take homage of the simple-minded throng ; 

Ambassadors of Heaven ! Nor much unlike 

Is he, whose visage, in the lazy mist 

That mantles every feature, hides a brood 

Of politic conceits ; of whispers, nods^ 

And hints deep-omen'd with unwieldy schemes. 

And dark portents of state. Ten thousand more. 

Prodigious habits and tumultuous tongues. 

Pour dauntless in and swell the boastful band. 

Then comes the second order*; all who seek 
The debt of praise, where watchful Unbelief 
Dai'ts through the thin pretence her squinting eye 

4 Ridicule from the same vanity, where, though the pos- 
session be real, yet no merit can arise from it, because of 
some particular circumstances, which, though obvious to 
the spectator, are yet overlooked by the ridiculous etok- 
racter. 
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On some retired appearance which belies 
The boasted virtae, of* annuls the applause 
That Justice else would pay. Here side by side 
I see two leaders of the solemn trsun 
Approaching : one a female old and gray, 
With eyes demure, and wrinkle-furrow'd brow. 
Pale as the cheeks of death ; yet still she stuns 
The sickening audience with a nauseous tale ; 
How many youths her myrtle chains have worn. 
How many virgins at her triumphs pined ! 
Yet how resolved she guards her cautious heart ; 
Such is her terror at the risks of love. 
And man*8 seducing tongue ! The other seems 
A bearded sage, ungentle in his mien, 
And sordid all his habit ; peevish Want 
Grins at his heels, while down the gazing throng 
He stalks, resounding in magnific phrase 
The vanity of riches, the contempt 
Of pomp and power. Be prudent in your zeal. 
Ye grave associates ! let the silent grace 
Of her who blushes at the fond regard 
Her charms inspire, more eloquent unfold 
The praise of spotless honour : let the man 
Whose eye regards not his illustrious pomp 
And ample store, but as indulgent streams 
To cheer the barren soil and spread the fruits 
Of joy, — ^let him by juster measures fix 
The price of riches and the end of power. 
Another tribe succeeds^ ; deluded long 
By Fancy's dazzling optics, these behold 
The images of some peculiar things 
With brighter hues resplendent, and portray 'd 

5 Ridicule from a notion of excellence in particular ob- 
jects disproportioned to their intrinsic value, and incon- 
sistent with thd order of nature. 
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With featoia nobler fv ttai e'er adon'd 

Tbetr genDBe ofejccts. Hrace the feicr'd heart 

Puts whh deliriow hope lor tiaari duums ; 

Hence oft obCnuiTe oo the eje of Scorn, 

Untimelj Zeal her witless pride betrays ; 

And serious Manhood, from the towering urn 

Of Wisdom, stoops to rmnlate the boast 

Of childish ToiL Behold job mystie form, 

Bcdedk'd with feathers, insects, weeds, and shdls * 

Not with intenser riew the Samian sage 

Bent his fiz'd eye on heaven's intenser fires. 

When first the order of that nkfiant scene 

Swell'd his exulting thought, than this sui ye ya 

A mockworm's entrails or a sfnder's fimg. 

Next him a yooth, with flowers and myrtlescrown'd. 

Attends that virgin-form, and bludiing kneels. 

With fondest gesture and a suppliant's tongue. 

To win her coy r^ard: adieu, for him. 

The doll engagements of the bustling world I 

Adieu the sick impertinence of praise. 

And hope, and actioo ! for with her alone. 

By streams and shades, to steal these sighing hours. 

Is all he asks, and all that fate can give ! 

Thee too, facetious Momion, wandering here^ 

Thee, dreaded censor ! oft hare I beheld 

Bewilder'd uoawares : alas ! too long 

Flunh'd with thy comic triumphs, and the spoils 

Of sly derision ! till on every side 

Hading thy random bolts, offended Truth 

Assign 'd thee here thy station with the slaves 

Of Folly. Thy once fonuidable name 

Shall gi'acc her humble rccordH, and be heard 

In scoffs and mockery bandied from the lips 

Of all the vengeful brotherhood around. 

So oft the patient victims of thy scorn. 
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Bnt now, ye gay ! to whom indulgent fiate. 
Of all the Muse's empire hath assign'd 
The fields of folly ^, hither each advance 
Your sickles ; here the teeming soil affords 
Its richest growth. A favourite brood appears. 
In whom the demon,. with a mother's joy. 
Views all her charms reflected, all her cares 
At full repay'd. Ye most illustrious band I 
Who, scorning Reason's tame, pedantic rules. 
And Order's vulgar bondage, (never meant 
For souls sublime as yours) with generous zeal 
Pay Vice the reverence Virtue long usurp'd. 
And yield Deformity the fond applause 
Which Beauty wont to claim ; forgive my song. 
That for the blushing diffidence of youth. 
It shuns the unequal pravince of your pnuse. 

Thus fiar triumphant 7 in the pleasing guile 
Of bland Imagination, Folly's train 
Have dared our search : but now a dastard-kind 
Advance reluctant, and with faultering feet 
Shrink from the gazer's eye ; enfeebled hearts. 
Whom Fancy chills with visionary fears. 
Or bends to servile tameness with conceits 
Of shame, of evil, or of base defect. 
Fantastic and delusive. Here the slave 
Who droops abash'd when sullen Pomp 8urve)'S 
His humbler habit ; here the trembling wretch 
Unnerved and struck with Terror's icy bolts^ 
Spent in weak wailings, drown'd in shameful tears. 
At every dream of danger : here subdued 

6 Ridicule from a notion of excellence, when the ol^eot 
if absolutely odious or contemptible. This is the bigheit 
degree of the ridiculous ; as in the aflbctatioyp of d wwscii 
oi vices. 

7 Ridicule from f|dse shame or giroundless fis|K^ .i 
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fiy frontless laughter and the hardy scorn 
Of old unfeeling vice, the abject soul. 
Who blushing half resigns the candid praise 
Of Temperance and Honour ; half disowns 
A freeman's hatred of tyrannic pride ; 
And hears with siclsly smiles the venal month 
With foulest licence mock the patriot's name 

Last of the motley bands ^ on whom the power 
Of gay Derision bends her hostile lum. 
Is that where shameful Ignorance presides. 
Beneath her sordid banners, lo ! they march, Piands 
Like blind and lame. Whate'er their doubtlU 
Attempt, Confusion straight appears behind. 
And troubles all the work. Through many a maie 
Perplex'd they struggle, changing ever}' path, 
O'ertuming every purpose; then at last 
Sit down dismay'd, and leave the entangled scene 
For Scorn to sport with. Such then is the abode 
Of Folly in the mind ; and such the shapes 
In which she governs her obsequious train. 

Through every scene of ridicule iu things 
To lead the tenor of my devious lay ; 
Tlirough every swift occasion, which the hand 
Of Laughter points at, when the mirthful sting 
Distends her sallying nerves and chokes her tongne ; 
What were it but to count each crystal drop 
Which Morning's dewy fingers on the blooms 
Of May distil ? Suffice it to have said 9, 

8 Ridicule from the ignorance of such things aa our 
circumstances require us to know. 

9 By comparing these general sources of ridicule with 
each other, and examining the ridiculous in other ol^ecta, 
we may obtain a general definition of it equally applicable 
to every species. The most important circumstance of this 
definition is laid down in the lines referred to ; but others 
more minute wc shall sutgoin here. Aristotle's acoount of 
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Where'er the power of Ridicule displays 

Her quaint-eyed visage, some incongmoas fwm, 

the matter seems both imperfect and fli^ : to yetpytXom^ 
skyshe^ tart* ifiotph 1*01 ri xat aio^op, canu^wv xou w 
^Oaplixov : -* the ridiculous is some certain fiiult or turpitude 
without pain, and not destructive to his sultfect* (Poet, 
c. 5.) For allowing it to be true, as it is not, that the ridi- 
culous is never accompanied with pain, yet we might pro- 
duce' many instances Of such a fkult or turpitude whidi 
isannot with any tolerable propriety be ealled Tidlenlout* 
So that the definition does not distinguish the thiiqf de- 
signed. Nay further ; even when we perceive the turpitude 
tending to the destruction of its sutiject, we may atitt be 
sensible of a ridiculous appearance, till the ruin booMoe 
imminent, and the keener sensations of inty or terror blii> 
nish the ludicrous apprehension from our minds. For tiie 
sensation of ridicule is not a bare perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, but a pasaioo or emotion of 
the mind consequential to that perception. So that thii 
mind may perceive the agreement or disagreement, and yet 
not feel the ridiculous, because it is engrossed by a mofe 
violent emotion. Thus it happens that some men tMnk 
those objects ridiculoiis, to which others cannot endure to 
apply the name ; because in them they exdte a mueh in- 
tenser and more important 'feeling. And this diflbrence, 
among other causes, has brought a good deal of oonftisiott 
into this question. 

That which makes objects ridiculous, is some groimd of 
admiration or esteem connected with other mote genenil 
circumstances comparatively worthless or deformed ; or it 
is some circumstance of turpitude or deformity connected 
with what is in general excellent or beautiAil: the incon- 
sistent properties existing either in the objects themselves; 
or in the apprehension of the person to whom they relate^ 
belonging always to the same order or class of being} im^ 
plying sentiment or design ; and exciting no acute or vriie- 
ment emotion of the heart. 

To prove the several parts of this definition : the appeilv 
ance of excellence or beauty, connected with a general eb»- 
dition comparatively sordid or defionned, fs jidieulous : for 
initance^ pompous pretensions d wisdoin jolnel- wHh ignd- 
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• 

Some stubborn dissonance of tlungs comlnned. 
Strikes on the quick observer : whether Pomp, 
Or Praise, or Beauty, mix their partial cU^m, 
Where sordid fashions, where ignoble deeds. 
Where foul Deformity are wont to dwell; 
Or whether these with violation loathed. 



nmee or foUy, in the Socrates of Aristophanes; and tiis 
ostentations of military glory with cowardice and stupidity^ 
in the Thraso of Terence. 

The appearance of deformity or turpitude, in co^junetiaB 
with what is in general excellent or venerable, is also ridi- 
culous : for instance, the personal weaknesses of s mi^ 
strate appearing in the solemn and puttie functions of Ids 
stetion. 

The incongruous properties may either exist in the ob* 
|ects themselves, or in theapprehension of the person to whom 
they relate : in the last-mentioned instance, they both exist 
in the otjects; in the instances from Aristophanes and 
Terence, one of them is olgective and real, the other ottly 
founded in the apprehension of the ridiculoys character. 

The inconsistent properties must belong to the same ordw 
or class of being. A coxcomb in fine clothes, bedaubed by 
accident in foul weather, is a ridiculous ot^cct, because hto 
general apprehension of excellence and esteem is t e fe s i W 
to the splendour and expense of his dress. A man of scsm 
and merit, in the same circumstances, is not counted ridi- 
culous, because the general ground of excellenco and 
esteem in him is, both in foct and in his own appr^easftoa, 
of a very different species. 

Every ridiculous obj^ect implies sentiment or design* A 
column placed by an architect without a capital or baee. Is 
laughed at : the same column in a ruin causes a very dif- 
ferent sensation. 

And lastly, the occurrence must excite no acute or vehe- 
ment emotion of the l^art, such as terror, pity, or indig- 
nation; for in that case, as was observed above, the mind 
is not at leisure to contemplate the ridiculous. 

Whether any appearance not ridiculous be involved in 
this description, and whether it comprehend every spcdcs 
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Invade resplendent Pomp's imperious mien. 
The charms of Beauty, or the boast of Praise. 
Ask we for' what fair end ^^f the Almighty Sire ' 



and form of the ridiculous, must be determined by repeated 
^PpKoations of it to particular instances. 

10 Since it is beyond all contradiction evident that we 
have a natural sense or feeling of the ridiculous* and since 
ao good a reason may be assigned to justify the Supreme 
Being for bestowing it; one cannot without astonishment 
reflect on the conduct of those men who imagine it is for 
the service of true religion to vilify and blacken it without 
distinction, and endeavour to persuade us that it it never 
applied but in a bad cause. Ridicule is not concerned with, 
mere speculative truth or falsehood. It is not in abstract 
propositions or theorems, but in actions and passions, 
good and evil, beauty and deformity, that we find material! 
for it; and all these terms are relative, implying approba- 
tion or blame. To ask them whether * Ridicule be a test of 
truth,' is in other words, to ask whether that which is ridi- 
culous can be morally true, can be just and becoming; 'or 
whether that which is just and becoming can be ridiculous ; 
a question that does not deserve a serious answer. For it 
is most evident, that, as in a metaphysical proposition of- 
fered to the understanding for its assent, the faculty of 
reason examines the terms of the proposition, and finding 
«nte idea, which was supposed equal to another, to be in 
iactimequal, of consequence rejects the proposition as a 
falsehood ; so, in objects offered to the mind for its esteem 
•r applause, the faculty of ridicule, finding an incongruity 
in the claim, urges the mind to reject it with laughter 
and contempt. When therefore we observe such a claim 
obtruded upon mankind, and the inconsistent drcumstanoes 
carefully concealed Arom the eye of the public ; it is our 
business, if the matter be of importance to society, to 
drag out tiiose latent circumstances, and, by setting them 
in full view, to convince the world how ridiculous the 
daim is: and thus a double advantage is gained; for we 
both detect the moral falsehood sooner than in the way of 
speculative inquiry, and impress the minds of men with a 
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lu mortal bosoms wakes this gay contempt. 
These grateful stings of laughter, from disgnst 
Educing pleasure ? Wherefore, but to aid 
The tardy steps of Reason, and at once 
By this prompt impulse urge us to depress 
The giddy aims of Folly ? Though the light 
Of Truth slow-dawning pn the inquiring mind. 
At length unfolds, through maay a subtile tie. 
How these uncouth disorders end at last 
In public e?il ; yet benignant Heaven, 



atroDger sense of the vanity and error of its authon. And 
thit and no more is meant by the application of rfdiealti 

But it is said, the practice is dangerous, and may be in- 
coBsistent with the r^ard we owe to objects of real dignity 
aad ezeellmce. I answer, the practice fairly managed eaa 
never be dangerous : men may be dishonest in obtruding 
circumstances foreign to the object, and we may be inad- 
vertent in allowing those circumstances to impose upon 
iu: but the sense of ridicule always judges right. The 
Socrates of Aristophanes is as truly ridiculous a character 
ae ever was drawn: — True; but it is not the character of 
Socrates, the divine moralist and father of ancient wisdom. 
What then ? did the ridicule of the poet hinder the philo- 
sopher firom detecting and disclaiming those foreign cir- 
cumstances which he had falsely introduced into his dia- 
xacter, and thus rendered the satirist doubly ridiculous in 
his turn ? No ; but it nevertheless had an ill influence oo 
the minds of the people. And so tias the reasonii^ off 
Spinosa made many atheists : he has founded it indeed on 
suppositions utterly false; but allow him these, and his 
conclusions are unavoidably true. And if we must reject 
the use of ridicule, because, by the imposition of ftlse 
circumstances, things may be made to seem ridiculous, 
which are not so in themselves ; why we ought not in the 
same manner to reject the use of reason, because, by pro- 
ceeding on false principles, conclusions will appear true, 
which are impossible in nature, let the vehement and obs< 
tinate deplaimers against ridicule determine. 
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Conscioui^ liow dim the dawn of Truth appeai's 
To tfaoBsands; cotiscious what a scanty pause 
From labours and from care, the wider lot 
Of humble life affords for studious thought 
To scan the maze of Nature ; therefore stampM 
The flaring sceues wiiJi cbai-acters of scorn, 
As broad, as obvious to the passing clown. 
As to the lettered sage's curious eye. 

Such are the various aspects of the miud. 
Som6 heavenly Genius, whose unclouded thoughts 
Attain that secret harmony which blends 
The ethereal spirit with its mould of clay ; 
O teach me to reveal the grateful charm 
That searchless Nature o*er the sense of man 
Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things. 
The inexpressive semblance of himself ^S 
Of thought and passion. Mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow ; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! as if the i-everend form 
Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye ! Behold the expanse 
Of yon gay lamlscape, where the silver clouds 
Flit o'er the heavens before th^ sprightly breeze : 
Now their gray cincture skirts the doubtful sun ; 
Now streams of splendour, through their opening veil 
Effulgent, sweep from off the gpllded lawn 
The aerisd shadows ; on the curling brook^ 
And on the shady margin's quivering leaves. 
With quickest lustre glancing : while you view 
The prospect, say, within your cheerful breast 

." This limilTtude ist the foundation of almost aU the or-, 
naments isf pb^lc dictibft. 

I 
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Plays not the lively sense of winning mirth 
With clouds and sunshine chequer'd, while the round 
Of social converse, to the inspiring tongue 
Of some gay nymph amid her subject-train, 
MoT«s all obsequious ? Whence is tills effect. 
This kindred power of such discordant things ? 
Or flows their semblance from that mystic tone 
To which the new-born mind*s harmonious powers 
At first were strung ? or rather from the links 
Which artful custom twides around her frame ? 

For when the different images of things, 
By chance combined, have struck the attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or connected long. 
Have di'awn her frequent eye ; howe'er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gsun 
From that conjunction an eternal tie, 
And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind 
Recal one partner of the various league. 
Immediate, lo I the firm confederates rise. 
And each his former station straight resumes : 
One movement governs the consenting throng. 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine. 
Or all are sadden'd with the glooms of care. 
*Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 
Two faithful needles ", from the informing touch 
Of the same parent-stone, together drew 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspired 
With fatal impulse quivering to the pole ; 
Then, though disjoin'dby kingdoms, though the main 
RoU'd its broad surge betwixt, and different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserved 

:a See the elegant poem recited by Carcfinal Bembo in 
the character of Lucretius ; Strada, Prolus. vi. Academ. S. 
o. V. 
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The former friendship, and remember*d still 
The alliance of their birth : whate'er the line 
Which one possessed, nor pause nor qolet knew 
The sure associate, ere with trembling spee4 
He found its path, and fix'd unerring there. 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 
Those long connected scenes where first they mored 
The attention ; bacliward through her mazy walks 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 
To temples, courts, or fields, with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions and designs^ 
Attendant : whence, if pleasing in itself, 
The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o'er the listening mind. 

By these mysterious ties *3, the busy power 
Of iVlemory her ideal train preserves 
Entire ; or when they would elude her watch. 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion ; thus collecting all 
The irarious forms of being to present. 
Before the curious aim of mimic art. 
Their largest choice ; like Spring's unfolded blooms 
Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 
May taste at will, from their selected spoils 
To work her dulcet food. For not the expanse 
Of living lakes, in summer's noontide calm, 
Reflects thebordering shade, and sun-bright heavens. 
With fairer semblance ; not the sculptured gold 
More faithful keeps the graver's lively trace ; 
Than he whose birth the sister-powers of art 
Propitious view'd, and from his genial star 
Shed influence to the seeds of fancy kind ; \ 

>3 The act of remembering seemi almost wholly to d^ 
pend on the association of ideas. 
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Than his attemper'd bosom nmst preseire 

The seal of Nature. There alone anchauged 

Her form remains. The )>almy walks of May 

There breathe perennial sweets : the trembling 

Resounds for ever in the abstracted ear, [diord 

Melodious : and the virgin's radiant eye, 

Superior to disease, to grief, and time. 

Shines with unbating lustre. Thus at length 

li^ndow^d with all that nature can bestow. 

The child of Fancy oft in silence bends 

O'er these mix'd treasures of his pregnant breast. 

With conscious pride, ^rom them he oft reaohrm 

To frame he knows not what excelling things. 

And win he knows not what sublime reward 

Of praise and wonder. By degrees, the mind 

Feels her young nerves dilate : the plastic powers 

Labour for action : blind en^otions heave 

His bosom ; and with loveliest frenzy caught. 

From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye. 

From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand sbaipes. 

Like spectres trooping to the wizard's call. 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of earth. 

From ocean's bed they come : the eternal heavens 

Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 

Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gaze 

He marks the rising phantoms ; now compares 

Their different forms ; now blends them, now di- 

Enlarges and extenuates by turns ; [vides. 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bauds, 

And infinitely varies ; hither now. 

Now thither fluctuates his inconstant aim, 

Witli endless clioice perplex'd. At length his plan 

Begins to open. Lucid order dawns ; 

And as from Chaos old the jarring seeds 

Of Nature at tlie voice divine repair'd 



I 
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Each to its place, till rosy earth uuveil'd 

Her fragrant bosom, and the joyful sun 

Sprang up the blue serene ; by swift degrees 

Hus disentangled, his entire design 

Emerges. Colours mingle, features join. 

And lines converge : the fainter parts retire ; 

The furer eminent in light advance ; 

Aad every image on its neighbour smiles. 

Avfliile be stands, and with a father's joy 

Contemplates. Then with Promethean art. 

Into its proper vehicle ^ he breathes 

The fair conception ; whidi, embodied thus. 

And permanent, becomes to eyes or ears 

An object ascertain 'd : while thus inform'd, 

The various organs of his mimic skill, 

llie consonance of sounds, the featured rock. 

The shadowy picture and impassiou'd verse. 

Beyond their proper powers attract the soul 

By that expressive semblance, while in sight 

Of Nature's great original we scan 

The lively child of Art ; while line by line. 

And feature after feature we refer 

To that sublime exemplar whence it stole 

Those animating charms. Thus beauty's paim 

Betwixt them wavering hangs : applauding Love 

Doubts where to choose ; and mortal man aspires 

To. tempt creative praise. As when a cloud 

Of gathering hail with limpid crusts of ice 

Enclosed and obvious to the beaming sun. 

Collects his large effulgence ; straight the heavens 

14 This relates to the different sorts of corporeal me- 
diums,, by which the ideas of the artists are rendered pal- 
pable 'to the senses ; as by sounds in music, by lines and 
ahadows in painting, by diction in poetry, Ue, 

l3 
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With equal flames present on either hand 
The radiant visage : Persia stands at gaze, 
Appali'd ; and on the brink of Ganges doubts 
^Fhe suowy-vested seer, in Mithra's naune. 
To which, the fragrance of the sonth shall bora, 
To which his warbled orisons ascend. 

Such Tarious bliss the well-tuned heart eD^ys, 
Favour'd of Heaven ! while plunged in sordid cares, 
The unfeeling vulgar mocks the boon divhie : 
And harsh Aosterity, from whose rebuke 
Young Love and smiling Wonder shrink away 
Abash'd and chill of heart,* with sager frowns 
Condemns the fair enchantment. On my strain. 
Perhaps ev'n now, some cold fastidious judge 
Casts a disdainful eye ; and calls my toil, 
And calls the love and beaaty which I sing. 
The dream of folly. Thou, grave censor ! say. 
Is Beauty then a dream, because the glooms 
Of dulness hang too heavy on thy sense. 
To let her shine upon thee ? So the man 
Wliose eye neVr open'd on the light of heaven. 
Might smile with scorn while raptured vision tells 
Of the gay^olonr'd radiance flushing bright 
O'er all creation. From the wise be for 
Such gros^ unhallow'd pride ; nor needs my song 
Descend so low ; but rather now unfold. 
If human thought could reach, or words unfold. 
By what mysterious fabric of the mind. 
The deep-felt joys and harmony of sound 
Result from airy motion ; and from shape 
The lovely phantoms of sublime and fair. 
By what fine; ties hath God connected things 
When pri>:$eut in the mind, which in themselves 
Have no connexion ? Sure the rising siin 
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O'er the cerulean convex of the sea, . 
With equal brightness and with equal warmth 
Might roll his fiery orb ; nor yet the soul 
Thus feel her frame expanded, and her powers 
Exulting in the splendodr she beholds ; 
Like a young conqueror moving through the pomp 
Of some triumphal day. When join'd at eve, 
Soft-murmuring streams and gales of gentlest breath 
Melodious Philomela's wakeful strain 
Attemper, could not man's discerning eai* 
Tlirough all its tones the sympathy pursue ; 
Nor yet' this breath divine of nameless joy 
Steal through his veins, and fan the awaken'd heart. 
Mild as the breeze, yet rapturous as the song ? 

But were not Nature still endoWd at large 
With all which life requires, though nnadom'd 
With such enchantment ? Wherefore then her form 
So exquisitely fair ? her breath perfumed 
With such ethereal sweetness ? whence her voice 
Inform'd at will to raise or to depress Qight 

The impassion 'd soul ? and whence the robes of 
Which thus invest her with more lovely pomp 
Than Fancy can describe ? Whence but from Thee, 
O source divine of ever-flowing love, 
And thy unmeasured goodness'? Not content 
With every food of life to nourish man. 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense 
Tliou makest all nature beauty to his eye. 
Or music to his ear : well pleased he scans 
The goodly prospect ; and with inward smiles 
Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain ; 
Beholds the azure canopy of hieaven, 
And living lamps that over^arch his head ^ 
With more than regal splendour ; bends his ean 
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To the full choir of water, ur, and earth ; 

Nor heeds the pleasing error of his thought. 

Nor doubts the painted green or azure arch. 

Nor questions more the music's mingling sooodSy 

Than space, or motion, or eternal time ; 

80 sweet he feels their influence to attract 

The fixed soul ; to brighten the dull glooms 

Of care, and make the destined road of life 

Delightful to his feet. So fables tell. 

The adventurous hero, bound on hard exploits. 

Beholds with glad surprise, by secret spells 

Of some kind sage, the patron of his toils, 

A yistonary paradise disclosed 

Amid the dubious wild : with streams, and shades. 

And airy songs, the enchanted landscape smiles, . 

Cheers his long labours, and renews his frame. 

What then is taste, but these internal powers 
Active, and stroug, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd, or disaiTauged, or gross 
In species ? This, nor gems, nor stores of gold. 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 
He, mighty Parent ! wise and just in all. 
Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven. 
Reveals the charms of Nature. Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day's 
l^ug labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
Ami due repose, he loiters to behold 
Tlie sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds. 
O'er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween. 
His rude expression and untutor'd airs. 
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Beyond the power of langaage, will unfold 

The form of beauty smiling^ at his heart. 

How lovely ! how commanding ! But though Heaveii 

In every iH'east hath sown these early seeds 

Of love and admiration, yet in vain. 

Without fair culture's kind parental sud, 

Without enlivening suns, and genial showers. 

And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 

The tender plant should rear its blooming head» 

Or yield the harvest promised in its spring. 

Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 

Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 

His will, obsequious, whether to produce 

The olive or the laurel. Different minds 

Incline to different objects : one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ^s ; 

Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air. 

And Ocean, groaning from his lowest bed. 

Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 

From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 

The elemental war. But Waller longs ^, 

15 See note the first of this book. 

16 < o ! hovr I long; my careless limhs to lay 

Under the plantain shade ; and all the day 
With amorous airs my fkncy entertain I* &e» 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Isltaifh» 
And again. Canto I» 

' While in the pork I sing, the listening deer - 
Attend my paatioBt «m1 forget to fear,' Arc. 

At Peashttrtt. 
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All on the niargio of some flowery stream 
To spread his careless limbs amid the cool 
Of plantiun shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of slighted vows and love's disdain 
Resound soft-warbling all the live-long day ; 
Consenting Zephyr sighs ; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves $ 
And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn. 
Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

01 bless'dofHeaven, whom not the languid 80i^ 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant honour can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 
Of Nature fair Imagination culls 
To charm the enliven'd soul ! What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just. 
With richer treasures and an ampler state. 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them- His the city's pomp. 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch. 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the Spring 
Distills her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still jiew beauties meet his lonely walk. 



\ 
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And loves uDfelt attract liim. Not a.breeze 

Flies o'er the meaddw, not arcloud imbibes . > 

The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreproved >7. . Nor thence partake* 

Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind» 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

Becomes herself harmonious ; wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love. 

This fair inspired delight : her temper'd powers 

Refine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

17 That this account may not appear rather poetiqally 
extravagant than just in philosophy, it may be proper to- 
produce the sentiment of one of the greatest, wisest, 
and best of men on this head; one so little to be su« 
spected of partiality in the case, that he reckons it among' 
those favours for which he was especially thankful. to the 
gods, that they had not suffered him to make any great pro-- 
ficieucy in the arts of eloquence and poetry, lest by that 
means he should have been diverted from pursuits of more 
importance to his high station. Speaking of the beauty of 
universal nature, he observes, that ' there is a pleasing 
and graceful aspect in every object we perceive,, when once 
we consider its connexion with that general order.' He 
instances in many things which at first sight would be 
thought rather deformities; and then adds, that 'a man 
who ex^oys a sensibility of temper with a just comprehen- 
sion of the universal order — will discern many amiable 
things, not credible to every mind, but to those alone who 
have entered into an honourable familiarity with Nature 
and her works.'— M. Antonin. iii. S. 
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Bat if to am|ilflr prospects^ if to gue 

On Nature^ fomiy vi^iere, ncig^igeDt of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that wdgfa*d 

The world's foundatioos, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier fiir 

Will be the change, and nobler. Wonld the forms 

Of servile cnstom cramp her generoos powers ? 

Would sordid poUdes, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's anwearied course. 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what the Eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we fed within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us, to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general oi'b 

Of life and being ; to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow fiamiliar, day by day. 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his the relish of their souls. 



s 



HYMN 



TO 



THE NAIADS 



ARGUMENT. 



The Nymphs, who preside over springs and riTulets* ore 
addressed at day-break, in honour of their several tteatt* 
tions, and of the relations which they bear to the nstaml 
and to the moral world. Their origin is 'deduced frooi 
the first allegorical deities, or powers of nature, accordii^ 
to the doctrine of the old mythological poets, concemin|( 
the generation of the gods and the rise of things. They, 
are then successiyely considered, as giving motion to tile 
air, ^d exciting siunmer-breeses ; as nourishing and beau- 
tifying the vegetable creation ; as contributing to the flil* 
ness of navigable rivers, and consequently to Uie mainte« 
nanee of commerce; and by that means, to the maritime 
part of military power. Next is reprcitented their favour- 
able influence upon health, when assisted by niral ex- 
ercise ; which introduces their eonneKioU with the strt df 
physic, and the happy effects of mineral mediciniU siuripgi • 
Lastly, they are celebrated for the friendship whidi the 
Muses bear them, and for the true inspiration which tem- 
perance only can receive; in opposition to tiie enthufliaim 
of the more licentious poets. 



O'er yonder eastern hill the twilight pale 
Walks forth from darkness ; and the god of day, 




With bright Astnea setted bj hit ride. 

Waits yet to leare the ocean. Tury, nymphs ! 

Ye nymphSy ye bloe-eyed profeny of Thames, 

Who now the mazes of this ragged heath 

Trace with your fleeting steps ; who all night long 

Repeat, amid the cool and tranquil air, 

Yoar lonely murmurs ; tarry, and receiTe 

My offer'd lay. To pay yon homage due, 

I leave the gates of sleep ; nor shall my lyre 

Too far into the splendid hours of morn 

Engage your audience : my observant hand 

Shall close the strain ere any sultry beam 

Approach you. To your subterranean haunts 

Ye then may timely steal $ to pace with care 

The humid sands ; to loosen from the soil 

Hie bubbling sources ; to direct the rills 

To meet iq wider channels ; or beneath 

Some grotto's dripping arch, at height of noon. 

To slumber, shelter'd from the burning heaven. 

Where shall my song begin, ye Nymphs ! or end ? 
Wide is your praise and copious — ^First of things. 
First of the lonely powers, ere time arose. 
Were Love and Chaos. Love, the sire of Fate ; 
Elder than Chaos. Born of Fate was Hme, 
Who many sons and many comely births 
Devoured, relentless father ! till the child 
Of Rhea drove him from the upper sky, 
And quell'd his deadly might. Then social reign*d 
The kindred powers, Tethys, and reverend Ops, 
And spotless Vesta ; while supreme of sway 
Remained the cloud-compeller. From the couch 
Of Tethys sprang the sedgy-crowned race. 
Who from a thousand urns, o'er every clime. 
Send tribute to their parent ; and from them 
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Are ye, O Naiads ! Arethusa fair ; 
And tuneful Aganippe ; that sweet name, 
Banduda ; that soft fiomiiy which dwelt 
With Syrian Daphne; and the honoured tiibet 
Beloved of Paeon. Listen to my strain. 
Daughters of Tethys ! listen to your praise. 

You, Nymphs ! the winged offspring, which of old 
Aurora to divine Asti-seus bore. 
Owns, and your aid beseecheth. When the might 
Of Hyperion, from his noontide throne, 
Unbend^ their languid pinions, aid from you 
They ask ; Favouius and the mild South-west 
From you relief implore. Your sallying streams 
Fresh vigour to their weary wings impart. 
Again they fly, disporting ; from the mead 
Half ripen'd and the tender blades of corn 
To sweep the noxious mildew, or dispel 
Contagious steams, which oft the patched earth 
Breathes on her fainting sons. From noon to eve« 
Along the river and the paved brook ^ 
Ascend the cheerful breezes, hail'd of bards. 
Who, fast by learned Cam, the .£olian lyre 
Solicit ; nor unwelcome to the youth. 
Who on the heights of Tibur, all incUned 
O'er rushing Anio, with a pious hand 
The reverend scene delineates, broken fanes. 
Or tombs, or pillar'd aqueducts, the pomp 
Of ancient time ; and haply, while he scans 
The ruins, with a silent tear revolves 
The fame and fortune of imperious Rome. 

You too, O Nymphs ! and your unenvious iud 
The rural powers confess, and still prepare 
For you their choicest treasures. Pan commands. 
Oft as the Delian king with Sirius holds 




Hie central bemiiiy the ftther qflhegiw*' 
Commaiids bk Di^ads over jo«r aibodee 
To fpreed tbeir deepest mnbnige. Wdl A» god^ 
RemoBberetli how isdolgcat ye eapfilied 
Your genial dewi to nnrte thoD in tkdr fiilM e. 

Palesy tbe pattare^ qneen, w hei ef ta yea>By» 
Farsaes yonr itepe deli^ted^ and the paith 
inth Uffaig Todare dodiet. AnNmd ymir hamit 
Hie laagliiag Chk>ria» with pralnaeit hasd^ 
Tlurowe wide herUoooaiy her odoQia. ami with ya> 
PoBMMA aeeks to dwell : and o'er the hrama* 
And o^ the vaie of Richmond, wliere with' 
Ye loive to wander, Amalthea poors 
Wda-pleaied the weidth of tiiat Ammoitei 
Her dower s nnmindfiil of the fragrant Isles 
N jNBan or Atlantie. Nor canst thoa» 
(Albeit ofty wignUM, thon dost mode. 
Hie h e f cfife of tiie sober Nidad's am, 
O Bmnlasl OlieuBan I) nor canst thon 
Disown the poweis whose bounty, ill repaid. 
With nectar fbeds thy tendrils. Yet from me. 
Yet, UaaeleM Nym|dis I from my deUi^ted lyie. 
Accept the rites year bounty wdl may daim. 
Nor heed Uie soolBngs of the Edonian band. 

For better praise awaits yon* Tliames, your die. 
As down the Terdant dope yoor dnteoos rlUs 
Descend, the tribnte stately Ihames recdves. 
Delighted, and yoor piety applauds ; 
And bids his copious tide roll on secure. 
For fiuthfol are his daughters ; and with words 
Auspidous gratnlates the baric which, now 
His banks forsaidog, her adventurous wings 
Yields to the breese, with Allnon's happy gifts 
Extremest isles to bless. And oft at nMim, 
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When Hermes, from Olympus bent o'er earth 
To bear the words of Jove, on yonder hill 
Stoops lightly-sailing ; oft intent your sifrings 
He views, and waving o'er some new-born stream 
His bless'd pacific wand, ' And yet, (he cries) 
Yet, (cries the son of Maia) though recluse 
And silent be your stores ; from you, fair Nymphs ! 
Flows wealth and kind society to men. 
By you my function and my honour'd name 
Do I possess ; while o'er the Baetic vale. 
Or through the towers of Memphis, or the palms 
By sacred Ganges water'd, I conduct 
The English merchant ; with the buxom fleece 
Of fertile Ariconium while I clothe 
Sarmatian kings ; or to the household gods 
Of Syria, from the bleak Cornubian shore. 
Dispense* the mineral treasure which of old 
Sidonian pilots sought, when this fair land 
Was yet unconscious of those generous arts 
Which wise Phoenicia from theu* native clime 
Transplanted to a more indulgent heaven.' 

Such are the words of Hermes ; such the praise, 
O Naiads ! which from tongues celestial widts 
Your bounteous deeds. From bounty issueth power : 
And those who, sedulous in prudent works. 
Relieve the wants of nature, Jove repays 
With noble wealth, and his own seat on earth. 
Fit judgments to pronounce, and curb the might 
Of wicked men. Your kind unfailing urns 
Not vainly to the hospitable arts 
Of Hermes yield their store. For, O ye Nymphs ! 
Hath he not won the unconquerable queen 
Of arms to couit your friendship ? You^ she owns 
llie fair associates who extend her sway 
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Wide o'er die ndgttr deep ; aid gnfteAd tkfaisB 

Of rrm she vttereili, oft ae from the nhoi T 

Of Thames, or MedwiT*s rale, or the green fauiki 

Of Vrcta, ehe her thvndering oarr leads 

To Calpe's ibanuns: chaimel, or the ramf^ 

Cantabriao sor^ ; her aofpioeE ^rioe 

Impartmg to the Koxtc and the prince 

Of Albion, to dismay barbaric kingn. 

The Iberian, or the Celt. The pride of kings 

Was erer soom'd by PaUas ; and of fM 

Bij<need the riigin, from the brazen prow 

Of Athens, o'er iEgina's gloomy surge. 

To drire her ckrads and storms, o'erwhdming all 

The Persian's promised glory, yKhen the realms 

Of Indus and the soft Ionian clime. 

When Libya's torrid champaign, and the rocks 

Of cold Imaius, join'd thdr servile bands. 

To sweep the sons of liberty from earth. 

In vain ! Minerva on the boondiog prow 

Of Athens stood, and with the thunder's voice 

Denounced her terrors on their impious heads. 

And shook her burning aegis. Xerxes saw 

From Heracl^um, on the mountain's height 

Throned in his golden car ; he knew the sign 

Celestial ; felt unrighteous hope forsake 

His faultering heart, and tnrn'd his face with shame. 

Hail, ye who share the stern Minerva's power ; 
Who ann the hand of Liberty for war ; 
And give to the renown'd Britannic name 
To awe contending monarchs ; yet benign. 
Yet mild of nature, to the works of peace 
More prone, and lenient of the many ills 
Which wait on human life. Your gentle aid 
llyKciii well can witness ; she who saves 
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From poisonous cates and cups of pleasing bane, 
The wi-etch devoted to the entangling snares 
Of Bacchus and of Comus. Him she leads 
To Cynthia's lonely haunts. To spread the toils. 
To beat the coverts, with the jovial horn 
At dawn of day to summon the loud honnds, 
She calls the lingeiing sluggard from his dreams ; 
And where his breast may drink the mountain 
And where the fervour of the sunny vale [breeze^ 
May beat upon his brow, through devious paths 
Beckons his rapid courser. Nor when ease^ 
Cool ease and welcome slumbers have becalm'd 
His eager bosom, does the queen of health 
Her pleasing care withhold. His decent board 
She guards, presiding, and the frugal Powers 
With joy sedate leads in ; and while the brown 
Ennsean damfe with Pan presents her stores ; 
While changing still, and comely in the change, 
Vertumnus and the Hours before him spread 
The garden's banquet ; you to crown his feast^ 
To crown his feast, O Nsdads ! you the fair 
Hygeia calls ; and from your shelving seats. 
And groves of poplar, plenteous cups ye bring, 
To slake his veins ; till soon a purer tide 
Flows down those loaded channels ; washeth off 
The dregs of luxury, the lurking seeds 
Of crude disease ; and through the abodes of Ufe 
Sends rigour, sends repose. Hail, Ndads ! hail. 
Who give to labour, health ; to stooping age 
The joys which yoath had squandered. Oft your urns 
Will 1 invoke ; and frequent in your praise. 
Abash the frantic thyrsus with my song. 

For not estranged from your benignant arts 
Is he, the god, to whose mysteriQus shrine 
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My youth was sacred, and my votive cares 
Belong; the learned Paeon. Oft when all 
His cordial treasures he hath seardi'd in yaln ; 
When herbs, and potent trees, and drops of biilm 
Rich with the genial influence of the son, 
(To rouse dark fancy from her plaintive dreams. 
To brace the nerveless arm, with food to win 
Sick appetite, or hush the unquiet breast. 
Which pines with silent passion) he in vain 
Hath proved ; to your deep mansions he descends. 
Your gates of humid rock, your dim arcades. 
He entereth, where impurpled veins of ore 
Gleam on the roof; where through the rigid mine 
Yoar trickling rills insinuate. There the god 
From your indulgent hands the streaming bowl 
Wafts to his pale-eyed suppliants ; wafts the 
Metallic and the elemental salts [i 

Washed from the pregnant glebe. They drink ; and 
Flies pain, flies inauspicious care; and soon 
The i^ocial haunt or unfrequented shade 
Heais * lo, lo Paean;* as of old. 
When Python fell. And, O propitious Nymphs ! 
Oft as for hapless mortals I implore 
Your salutary springs, through every urn 

shed your healing treasures. With the first 
And finest breath, which from the genial strife 
Of mineral fermentation springs, like light 
O'er the fresh momiuK's vapours, lustrate then 
The fountain, and inform the rising wave. 

My lyre shall pay your bounty. Scorn not ye 
That humble tribute. Though a mortal hand 
Excite the strings to utterance, yet for themes 
Not unregarded of celestial powei-s, 

1 frame their language ; and the Muses deign 
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To guide the pious tenor of my lay. 

The Muses (sacred by their gifts divine) 

In early days did to my wondering sense 

Their secrets oft reveal ; oft my raised ear 

In shuuber felt their music ; oft at noon^ 

Or hour of sun-set, by some lonely stream^ 

In field or shady grove, they taught me words 

Of power, from death and envy to preserve [mind. 

The good man's name : whence yet with grateful 

And oflferings unprofaned by ruder eye, 

My vows I send, my homage, to the seats 

Of rocky Cirrha, where with you they dwell ; 

^Where you, their chaste companions, they admit 

Through all the hallow'd scene ; where oft intent. 

And leaning o'er Castalia's mossy verge. 

They marl^ the cadence of your confluent urns. 

How tuneful, yielding gratefullest repose 

To their consorted measure: till again. 

With emulation all the sounding choir. 

And bright Apollo, leader of the song. 

Their voices through the liquid air exalt. 

And sweep their lofty strings — those powerful strings 

That charm the mind of gods ; that fill the courts 

Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet 

Of evils, with immortal rest from cares; 

Assuage the terrors of the throne of Jove ; 

And quench the formidable thunderbolt 

Of unrelenting fire. With -slacken'd wings, 

While now the solemn concert breathes around. 

Incumbent o'er the sceptre of his lord 

Sleeps the stern eagle, by the numbei-'d notes 

Possessed, and satiate with the melting tone ; 

Sovereign of birds ! The furious god of war. 

His darts forgetting, and the winged wheels 



That bear hiiu «-<:ugeful o'er the fnriiTfted plam, 
Releut:<, aud Miotbes his owu fince heart to 
Most welcome eain;. The Sire of gods and 
In that great luonient of dirine detiirtity 
Ix>oks dowu ou all that lire ; and whataoe'n* 
He loven not, o'er the peopled eartli and o'er 
The iuiermiuated oceau, he beholds 
Ciined with abhorrence by his doom Bererc, 
Aud troubled at the Bound. Ye, Naiads ! ve 
With ravish 'd ears the melody attend 
Worthy of sacred sileuce. But the siares 
Of bacchuis with tempestuous clamours strive 
To drowu the heavenly strains ; of highest Jove, 
Irreverent, aud by mad presumption ^red 
'I'heir own diMnirdaut raptures tf> advance 
Willi hoHtile emulation. Down they rush 
Krom Nysa'8 viue-impurpled cliff, the dames 
Of Thrace, the ^>utyrs, aud the unruly Fauns, 
With old bileuus, reeling throng the crowd 
Whicb gambols round him, in convulsionF wild 
'I'ossiug their limbs, aud brandishing in ur 
The ivy-mantled tliyrsus, or the tordi [pip^**' 

'J'hrougb black smoke flaming, to the Phrygian 
JShj'ill voice, aud to tbe clashiug C}'mbal8, miz'd 
With shrieks and frantic uproar. May the gods 
From every uupolJuied ear avert 
'i^heir orgies ! It wlthiu the seats of men, 
Witiiiii tlie waJlij, tlie gates, where Pallas holds 
'i'he guHj'diaii key, if haply there be found 
Who liives U) mingle with the revel-band, 
Aud hearken to their aixents ; who aspires 
From such in^liiu'toiK to inform his breast 
With verM' ; lei him, fit voiarist, implore 
Their inspiration. He {lercliance the gifte 
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Of young Lyaeus, and the dread exploits. 

May sing in aptest numbers : he the fate 

Of sober Pentheus ; he the Paphian rites, 

And naked Mars with Cytherea chain'd. 

And strong Alcides in the spinster's robes. 

May celebrate, applauded. But with you, 

O N^ads ! far from that unhallow'd rout, 

Must dwell the man whoe'er to praised themes 

Involves the immortal Muse : — the immortal Muse 

To your calm habitations, to the cave 

Corycian or the Delphic mount, will guide 

His footsteps ; and with your unsullied streams 

His lips will bathe : whether the eternal lore 

Of Themis, or the majesty of Jove, 

To mortals he reveal ; or teach his lyre 

The uneuvied guerdon of the patriot's toils. 

In those unfading islands of the bless'd. 

Where sacred bards abide. Hail, houour'd Nymphs ! 

Thrice hful ! For you the Cyrenai'c shell 

Behold, I touch, revering. To my songs 

Be present ye with favourable feet. 

And all profaner audience far remove. 




INSCRIPTION 

TO 

SHAKSPEARE, 



O YOUTHS and virgins '. O decHning eld ! 
pale misfortune's slaves '. O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble quiet ; ye who wsdt 
In courts, or fill the golden seat of kings ! 
O sons of sport and pleasure ! O thou wretch, 
TTiat weep'st for jealous love, or the sore wounds 
Of conscious guilt, or death's rapacious hand^ 
Which left thee void of hope ! O ye who roam 
In exile ; ye who through the embattled field 
Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palm 
Contend, the leaders of a public cause ; 
Approach : behold this marble. Know ye not 
The features ? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you the fashion of your own estate, 
The secrets of your bosom ? Here, then, round 
His monument with reverence while ye stand. 
Say to each other : * This was Shakspeare's form ; 
Who walk'd in every path of human life, 
Felt every passion ; and to all mankind 
Doth now, will ever, that experience yield. 
Which his own genius only could acquire.* 
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ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-TARD. 

Tub curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

llie ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon compUdn 

Of such as, wanderiug near her secret bower. 
Molest her andent solitary reign. 

Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around. 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still smaU accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
llie rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy call of inceDse-breathiug mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

llie cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their harrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
Howbow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

'rhe boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the graven 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Hack to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

(an Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page^ 
Rich with the spoils of Hme, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen^ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast^ 
The little tyrant of his fidds withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through ^laughter to a throne^ 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With inceose kindled at the Muse's flame. 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife^ 
Their sober wishes nerer leam'd to stray; 

Along the cool seqnester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenonr of their way : 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a si^. 

Their name, thdr years, spelt by tfaetmletter'dMasey 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy test aroimd shestrews. 
That teach the niiitir moralist to die. 

For who^ to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look beldnd ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye reqmres ( 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries^ 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
* Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

IlriiMhing with hasty steps the dews away, 
'J'o meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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* There, at the foot of youder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontid€~ would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

* Him have we seen the greenwood side along. 

While o'er the heath we liied,' our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song. 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.* 

* Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

' One morn I miss'd him on the 'customed hiU, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the >isood washe; 

' The next, with dirges due in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne,— 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay. 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.' 

1 This stanza completes the accounft of the Poet* 8 day, 
although in the author's MS. it has hitherto appeared only 
in the form of a note; but, as Mr. Mason observes, ' with- 
out it, we have only his morning walk and his noon-tide 
repose.* 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown . 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery (aU he had) a tear. 

He giun*d from Heaven ('twas all be wish'd) a 
friend. 

No fiirther seek his merits to disclose, , 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

1 Befcnre the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originally inserted a 
very beautiful stann^ whidi was printed in Kune of the 
first edidoDS, Iwt afterwards omitted, because he thought 
that it was too long a parenthesis in this place. The lines, 
however, are, in themseWes, exquisitely fine, and demand 
preservation. 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year. 
By hands unseen are showers of violets ftmnd ; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

[The Editor of the present edition has ventured to recall 
into the Elegy one stanaa (the fourth) which appears only 
in the margin of former editions, upon a hint received 
from a gentleman resident at Stoke Park, in the following 
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letter : < I do not see how the edition could suflter, in a 
critical point of view, by the restoration of that fine stanza 
of Gray's into the body of the Elegy. It is acknowledged, 
by Mason and others, to be equal to any in the poem ; and 
certainly it contains more to characterize it than any other. 
The cause of its unfortunate rejection by the author is 
manifest, and shows that it was not from his having disap- 
proved it. From two preceding, and a following stanza, 
which toert rt^tcted with U, he withdrew two ideas, and 
some lines, which he transferred and worked up in other 
parts of the El^y, thus leaving this fine stanza insulated ; 
and because it so became unfitted for the particular place 
for which he had first designed it, he dropped it altogether. 
But yet it contained only an abrupt and sudden reflection; 
which was suitable equally to other passages or places, 
though not employed there. This he appears not to have 
considered ; and he thereby incautiously despoiled his poem 
of a sentiment, not only fitting, but moreover eminently 
requisite. Now, this sentiment finds a natural place im- 
mediately ofiter the third stanza; — after the descriptions of 
darkness and silence, and before the minuter particulars 
of the church-yard are entered upon. It would, therefore, 
I think, most sublimely constitute the fourth stanza of the 
Elegy. In that place, it would prepare the mind for the 
solemn sequel, and throw a religious sanctity over it; at 
the same time correcting and explaining, what has always 
given me and others offence and pain,— the equivocal ex- 
pression, ' each in his narrow cell^or ever laid :* showing, 
that the Poet only meant ' for ever,' with reference to the 
scenes of this preserU /(/"e.'] 
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ON THE SPRING. 

Lo ! where the rosy-bosom'd Hours 

Fsdr Venus' train^ appear^ 
Disclose the long-expected flowers. 

And wake the purple year ! 
The Attic warbler pours her throat. 
Responsive to the cuckoo's note. 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

llieir gather'd fragrance fling. 

Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch- 

A broader browner shade. 
Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 

O'er-canopies the glade, 
Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd. 
How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the gi'eat ! 

Still is the toiling hand of Care ; 

The panting herds repose : 
Yet hark, how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 
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ON THE SPRING. >«. I3 

And float amid the liquid noou : >q' 
Some lightly o'er the corrent skim ; 
Some show their g^y-gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the sun. 

To Contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life's little day. 

In Fortune's varying colours dress'd : 
Brush'd by the hand of rough mischance, 

Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low. 

The sportive kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly I 
Thy joys no glittering female meets ; 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone-^ 

We frolic while 'tis May. 
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Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade. 
Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers amODg 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way : 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain 1 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen' 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green. 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to deave. 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent. 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constnunt 

To sweeten liberty; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry : • 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fwcy fed. 

Less pleasing when possess'd ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom Health, of rosy hue. 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new. 

And lively Cheer, of Vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. 
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Alas ! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet see, how all around them wmt 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train 1 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murderous band 1 

Ah, tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

^rhe vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger^ pallid Fear, 

And Shame that sculks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, . 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 
'^The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard Unkindness* alter'd eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 
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Lo, in the Vale of Years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen. 
The psunM family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 
That every labouring sinew^ stndns. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
'^That numbs the soul vrith icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufierings : all are men. 

Condemn *d alike to groan; 
The tender for^another's piun, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate. 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly files ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise. 
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Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thoa tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict ihe best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine cludn. 

The proad are taught to taste of pun. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, design'd. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was thou badest her know. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at other's woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood, 
'Vild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
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Light they disperse ; and with them gr) 
The summer friend, the flattenng foe ; 
By vain Prosperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb arra/d. 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound^ 
And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the gi'ound^ 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the genei-al friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

O, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand I 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundering voice and threatening mien^ 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, O Goddess I wear. 

Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy plulosophic train be there. 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive. 
Teach me to love and to forgive. 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are to fed, and know myself a roan. 
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ON 



THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM 
VICISSITUDE. 

[Left unfinished by Mr. Gny : with addittont* in brmduth 

by Mr. Maaon.] 

Now the golden Mom aloft 

Waves her dew.bespangled wing. 
With vermeil cheelc and whisper soft 

She wooes the tardy Spring : 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fitu^rance from the ground ; 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-bom flocks, in rustic dance^ 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance. 

The birds his presence greet t 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles hig^ 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy ; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sif^t. 
Melts into sur and liquid light. 

Rise, my soul, on wings of fire. 

Rise the rapturous choir among ! 
Hark ! 'tis Nature strikes the lyre. 

And leads the general song. 
[Warm let the lyric transport flow. 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow, 
And animates the vernal grove 
With health, with harmony, and love.] 



^ 
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Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air. 

The herd stood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow. 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
lis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow 

Soft Reflection's hand can trace. 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While Hope prolongs our happier hour. 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower. 
And blacken round our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads. 

See a kindi*ed Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 

Approaching Comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

See the wretch, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain. 
At length repair his vigour lost. 

And breathe, and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
Tlie common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise, 
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Humble Quiet builds her cell 

Near the source whence Pleasure flows ; 
She eyes the dear crystaUine well^ 

And tastes it as it goes : 
[While far below the maddening crowd 
Rush headlong to the dangerous flood J 
Where broad and turbulent it sweeps. 
And perish in the boundless deeps. 

Mark where Indolence and Pride» 

[Soothed by Flattery's tinkling soimd J 
Go, softly rolUngy side by side. 
Their dull, but daily round : 
ffo these, if Hebe's self should bring 
The purest cup from Pleasure's spring. 
Say, can they taste the flavour high 
Of sober, simple, genuine joy ? 

Mark Ambition*s march sublime 
, Up to Power's meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed Envy sees him climb. 

And sickens at the sight. 
Phantoms of danger, death, and dread. 
Float hourly round Ambition's head ; 
While Spleen, within his rival's breast. 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest. 

Happier he, the peasant, fiir. 

From the pangs of Passion free, 
That breathes the keen yet wholesome air 

Of rugged Penury. 
He, when his morning task is done. 
Can slumber in the noontide sun ; 
And hie him home, at evening's close. 
To sweet repast and calm repose. 
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He, unconscious whence the bliss. 

Feels, and owns in carols rude, 
That all the circling joys are his 

Of dear Vicissitude. 
From toil he wins his spirits light. 
From busy day the peaceful night ; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth. 
In Heaven's best treasures, peace and health.] 



SONNET 

ON 

THE DEATH OF MR. WEST. 

In v£un to me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Phcebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join ; 

Or cheerful fields resume their greeu attire 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 

To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep in vmn. 
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THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

A PINDABIC ODE. 



Ai TO «raf i^ixnrttn 

PINDAR, Olymp. 11. 



I. 1. 

AwAKBy iEolian lyre, awake,^ 
And give to rapture all thy tremUing strings. 
From Helicon's harmonious springs 

A thousand riUs their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow. 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich stream of Music winds along. 
Deep, ms^estic, smooth, and strong. 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign ; 
Now rolling doii^n the steep amtun. 
Headlong, impetuous, See it pour : 
The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the roar. 

1 Awake, my glory : twake, lute and harp. 

DavteCt Pmimg* 
Pindar styles his own poetry, with its musical acco m p an i- 
ments, AioXi; /uioX««i> AieXi^f(^o^^i,AioXi2wv «TOflu«t;Xttnr, 
* ^ollan song, iEolian strings, the iMreath of the ^Colian 
flute.' 

The subject and simile, as usual with Pindar, are here 
united. The various sources of poetry, which give life and 
lustre to all it touches, are here described; as weU in its 
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I. 2. 

O ! sovereign of the willing soul,« 
Parent of sweet and solemn-bi'eathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curbed the fury of his car. 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 3 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quench*d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye. 

I. 3. 
Thee the voice, the dance obey ,4 
Tempered to thy warbled lay. 
0*er Idalia's velvet green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

quiet mi^cstic progress enriching every subject (oiherwtae 
dry and barren) with all the pomp of diction and luxuriant 
harmony of numbers, as in its more rapid and irresistible 
course, when swoln and hurried away by the conflict of 
tumultuous passions. 

9 Power of harmony to calm the turbulent i>assions of 
the soul. The thoughts are borrowed from the first Pythian 
of Pindar. 

3 This is a weak imiution of some beautiful lines in the 
same ode. 

4 Power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion 
in the body. 
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Now punitiifig, DOW retrcadng. 

Now in drcUng troofM they 
To briik noten, in cadence heatmg. 
Glance tlieir many -twinlding feet. 
Slow melting strains their queen's appmadi de- 
clare : 
Where'er she turns the Graces homage p^. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
lite bloom of young Desire and purple fight ot 
Love. 



11. 1. 

Man's feeble race what ills await ! s 
LAb()iir« and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Dlseusc, and Sorrow's weeping tr^n. 

And I)cuth, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 
'V\w fond complaint, my song, disprove. 
And Justify the laws of Jove. 
Suy, hiis ho given in vain the heavenly Muse ? 
Night iuid all her sickly dews, 
Ht»r H|H»ctrc» wan, and birds of boding cry, 
Hr glvrs to range the dreary sky: 
*nil tlowu tho easteni cliffs afar 
llyporiuu*s nu\roh they spy, and glittering shafts of 
war. 



* To t'tMniHtUAiitt^ the mil or imaginary ills of life, the 
MuKi* \M-A« |t)v«>u \i« by the same Providence that sends the 
«Uy, ity Mr ohtH'rl\il pre«ence, to dispel the gloom and ter- 
u\n of x\w lUahl. 
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II. 2. 

^ In climes beyond the solar road. 
Where shaggy forms o*er ice-built mountains roam. 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 

To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili's boundless forests laid. 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chief, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where'er the goddess roves. 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 
The unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy 
flame. 

II. 3. 
Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep,^ 
Isles, that crown the Mgean deep. 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves. 

Or where Maeander's amber waves 
In lingering labyriiiths creep, 

6 Extensive influence of poetic genius over the remotest 
and most uncivilized nations; its connexion with liberty, 
and the virtues that naturally attend on iL 

7 Progress of Poetry from Greece to Italy, and from 
Italy to England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with the 
writings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Wyat had travelled in Italy, and formed their 
taste there. Spenser imitated the Italian writers, and 
Milton improved on them; but this school expired soon 
after the Restoration, and a new one arose on the Frendi 
model, which has subsisted ever since. 

[Gray has been long dead: the poets of the present day 
rather imitate the Italian and early English poets than the 
French.] 

D 
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How do your tuneful echoes languish. 

Mute but to the voice of Anguish I 
Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breathed around ; 
Every shade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmured deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Aliice they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her ch^ns. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
Hiey sought, O Albion! next, thy sea-endrcled 
coast. 

III. 1. 

Far ft'om the sun and summer gale. 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling^ laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awfid face : the dauntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smiled. 
* This pencil take,' she S£dd, * whose colours dear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Tliine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears. 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.' 

III. 2. 
Nor second he, that rode sublime ^ 
• Upon the seraph wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of place and time : 

8 Shnktpeare. 9 Mitton. 
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The liviug throne, the sapphire blaze^x^ 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of Hght, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race," 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resound- 
ing pace.i« 

III. 3. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore*. 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er. 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But ah ! 'tis heard no morels— 

O Lyre dirine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban eagle bear,»4 
Soling with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air : 

10 * For the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 
And above the firmament that was over their heads was the 
likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone. 
This was the appearance of the glory of the Lord.' — Eze- 
Kiel, i. SO, C6, S8. 

n Meant to express the stately mardi and sounding 
energy of Dryden's rhymes. 

>9 Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Job, 

13 We have had in our language no other odes of the 
sublime kind than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day. 

U Pindar compares himself to that tnrd, and his enemies 
to ravens that croak and clamour in vain below, while it 
pursues its flight, r^ardiess of their noise. 
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Yet oft before his iufont eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the sun : 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fyte. 

Beneath the good how fsLt — but tsar above the 
great. 
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THE BARD. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 

[ThU Ode it founded on a tradition current in Wales, 
that Edward the First, when he completed the conquest of 
that country, ordered all the Bards that fell into his hands 
to be put to death. 

The original argument of this Ode, as its author had set 
it down on one of the pages of his common-place book, was 
as follows : * The army of Edward I. as they march through 
a deep valley, are suddenly stopped by the appearance of a 
venerable figure seated on the summit of an inaccessible 
rock^ who, with a voice more than human, reproaches the 
king with all the misery and desolation which he had brought 
on his country; foretels the misfortunes of the Norman 
race; and with prophetic spirit declares, that all his cruelty 
shalf never extinguish the noble ardour of poetic genius in 
this island ; and that men shall never be wanting to cele- 
brate true virtue and valour in immortal strains, to expose 
vice and infamous, pleasure, and boldly censure tyranny 
and oppression. His song ended, he precipitates himself 
from the mountain, and is swallowed up by the river that 
rolls at its foot.'] 

I. 1. 
' Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners widt ; 
lliough i^n*d by Conquest's crimson wing. 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail,i 
Nor ev'n thy virtues, tyrant, shall avidl 

> The hauberk was a texture of steel ringlets, or rings 
interwoven, forming a coat of mail that sat dose to the 
body, and adapted itself to every motion. 

dS 
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To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears !' 

Such were the sounds that o*er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowden's shaggy side* 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Gloster3 stood aghast in speechless trance: 

' To arms !' cried Mortimer ,4 and couch'd hia qui- 
vering lance. 

I. 2. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eyes the poet stood : 
(Loose his beard, and hoary h^r* 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
' Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert-cave. 

Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, O king ! their hundred arms they wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 

3 Snowden was a name given by the Saxons to that moan- 
tainous tract which the Welsh themselves call Craigian- 
eryri .- it included all the highlands of Caemarvonshireand 
Merionethshire, as far as the river Conway. 

3 Gilbert de Clare, sumamed the Red, Earl ofGlouoetter 
and Hertford, son-in-law to King Edward. 

4 Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. They both 
were Lords Marchers, whose lands lay on the borders of 
Wales, and probably accompanied the king in this expe- 
dition. 

5 The image was taken from a well-known picture of 
Raphael, representing the Supreme Being in the viaion of 
Esekiel. 
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Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day. 

To high-born Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

I. 3. 

' Cold is Cadwallo's tongue^ 

That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song 
Made hugePlinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore^ they lie. 
Smear d with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens s^il ; 

The famish'd e^le spreams^ and passes by .7 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes^ 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

6 The shores of Caernarvonshire opposite to the ide of 
Anglesey. 

7 Camden and others observe, that eagles used annually 
to build their aerie among the rocks of Snowden, ivhic^ 
from thence, as some tiiink, were named by the Welsh 
Craigian-eryrit or the crags of the eagles. At this day, I 
am told, the highest point of Snowden is called the Eagles 
Neat, That bird is certainly no stranger to this Island, as 
the Scots, and the people of Cumberland, Westmoreland* 
&c can testify : it even haa built its nest in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. (See Wiiloughby's Omithol. published-by RayO 
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II. 1. 

' Weave the warp, and weave the woof. 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race ; 

Give ample' room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the mghtj 
When Severn shall re-echo with afifright 
The shrieks of deaths through Berkeley's roof that 

ring. 
Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 8 

She-wolf of France,^ with unrelenting £uigi„ 
That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate : 

From thee be bom,^^ who o'er thy country hangs 
Hie scourge of Heaven. What terrors round lum 

wait! 
' Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

II. 2. 

* Mighty victor, mighty lord. 
Low on his funeral couch he lies 1 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ? »« 
Thy sou is gone. He rests among the dead. 

8 Edward the Second, crudly butdiered in Berkdey^p 
castle. 

9 Isabel of France, Edward the Second's adulterous queen. 

10 Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 

11 Death of that king, abandoned by his children, and 
even robbed in his last moments by his courtiers and his 
mistress. 

>• Edward the Black Prince, dead some time before his 
father. 
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The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom ? 

Gone to salute the rising Morn. 

Fair laughs the Mom,>3 and soft the Zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o'er the azure reaJm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm : 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind's sway, 
That^ hush'd in grim repose, expects his evenings- 
prey. 

II. 3 

< Fill high the sparkling bowl^u 
The rich repast prepare ; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 

Fell lliirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray ,^5 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 

Long years of havoc urge their destined course. 
And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius,^* London's lasting shame. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

13 Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. See 
Froissart, and other contemporary ivriters. 

14 Richard the Second, as we are told by Archbishop 
Scroop and the confederate lords, in their manifesto, by 
Thomas of Walsingham, and all the older writers, was 
starved to death. The story of his assassination, by Sir 
Piers of Exton, is of much later date. 

15 Ruinous civil wars of Yoric and Lancaster. 

16 Henry the Sixth, George duke of Clarence, Edward 
the Fifth, Richard duke of York, dee, believed to be mur- 
dered secretly in the Tower of London. The oldest part 
of that structure is vulgarly attributed to Julius Csesv* 
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Revere his consort's fiedthyi? his father's fiuney*^ 
And spare the meek usurper's holy head.^9 
Above, below, the rose of snow,*> 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled Boar«* in infont gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o'er the accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his diomn, 

III. 1. 

' Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun) 

Half of thy heart we consecitite.w 
(The web is wove. The work is done) 
Stay, O stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
lu yon bright track, that fires the western skies* 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But O ! what solemn scenes on Snowden's height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ! 



17 Margaret of Anjou, a woman of heroic spirit, who 
struggled hard to save her husband and her crown. 

18 Henry the Fifth. 

19 Henry the Sixth, very near being canonized. The line 
of Lancaster had no right of inheritance to the crown. 

90 The white and red roses, devices of York and Lancaster. 

«^ The silver boar was the badge of Richard the Third { 
whence he was usually known in his own time by the name 
of the Boar, 

92 Eleanor of Castile died a few years after the conquest 
of Wales. The heroic proof she gave of her affection for 
her lord is well known. The monuments of his regret and 
sorrow for the lossiof her are still to be seen at North- 
ampton, Gaddington, Waltham, and other places. 
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Visions of gloiy, spare my aching sight ! 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewMl.« 
All-hail^ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, hail!** 

III. 2. 

' Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 
tn bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton.line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding fiace,*5 
Attemper'd sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, great TaUiessin,*^ hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings. 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colour*d 
wings. 

V It was the common belief of the Welsh nation, that 
King Arthur was still alive in Fairy-land, and would return 
again to reign over Britain. 

94 Both Merlin and Talliessin had prophesied, that the 
Welsh should r^ain their sovereignty over this island; 
which seemed to be accomplished in the house of Tudor. 

% Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Elizabeth 
to Paul Dzialinski, ambassador of Poland, says, ' And tlius 
■he, lion-like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less 
with her stately port and roajestical deporture, than with 
the tartnesse of her princelie checkes.* 

96 Talliessin, chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth 
century. His works»are still preserved, and his memory 
held in high veneration among his countrymen. 
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in. 3. 

* The verse adorn again , 

Fierce War, aud faitb^ Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction dress'd. 

In buskiu'd measures move*7 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir,'* 
Gales from blooming Eden bear : 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear,^ 

That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond, impious Man, think'st thou yon sanguine 
doud. 

Raised by thy breath , has quenchM the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he rep^s the golden flo6d. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.' 
He spoke; and headlong from the mount^n*s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 

^ Shakspeare. 

as Milton. 

99 The succession of poets after Milton's time. 
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BOOK I. 



I. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afiEur ? 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war ? 
Check'd by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown. 
And Poverty's unconquerable bar. 
In life's low vale remote has pined alone. 
Then dropp'd into the grave, unpitied and unknown ! 
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II. 

And yet the lauguor of inglorious days 

Not equally oppressive is to all ; 

Him who ne'er listen'd to the voice of praise. 

The silence of neglect can ne'er appal. 

There are, who, deaf to mad .Ambition's call. 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of 

fame; 
Supremely blest, if to their portion fyH 
H^th, competence, and peace. . Nor higher aim 
Had he^ whose simple tale these artless lines pro- 
claim. 

III. 
The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 
Nor need I here describe, in learned lay. 
How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore. 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary grey : 
While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way. 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung : 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 

IV. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride^ 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 
With thee let Pageantry and Power abide : 
The gentle Muses haunt the silvan reign ; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature's charms : 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain. 
The parasite their influence never warms. 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of ^old alarms. 
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V. 

^rhough richest hues the peacock's plumes adorn. 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the morn. 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float : 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote. 
Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
O let them ne*er, with artificial note. 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bill. 
But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander where 
they will. 

yi. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand ; 
Nor was perfection made for man below : 
Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann'd ; 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe. 
With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow ; 
If bleak and barren Scotia's hills arise ; 
There plague and poison, lust and rapine gix)w ; 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies. 
And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the 
eyes. 

VII. 
Then grieve no^, thou, to whom the indulgent Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire: 
Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refrise 
The imperial banquet, and the rich attire; 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined ? 
No ; let thy heaven-taught soul to Hearen aspire. 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, resigned ; 
Ambition's grovelling crew for ever left behind. 

b3 




vin. 

Canst thou foregio the pare dheresl aool 
In eadi fine sense so ezqnistdj keen. 
On the dnll condi of Liixniy to loll. 
Stung with disease, and stupefied with sphoea ; 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery's screen, 
£v*n from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide 
(The mansion then no more of joy serene). 
Where fear, distrust, maletolenoe, abide. 
And impotent desire, and disappointed prkfe ? 

IX. 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yidds ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shove. 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fidds ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain'*s sheltering bosom shields. 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, — 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for- 
given ? 

X. 

These charms shall work thy soul's eternal health. 
And love, and gentleness, and joy impart ; 
But these thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 
E'er win its way to thy corrupted heiut : 
For, ah ! it poisons like a scorpion's dart ; 
Promptingthe ungenerous wish,the selfish scheme. 
The stern resolve unmoved by pity's smart, 
ITie troublous day, and long distressful dream; 
Return, my roving Muse,resume thy purposed theme. 
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XI. 

There Uved in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwells 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady; 
But he, I ween, was of the north countrie; * 
A nation famed for song, and beauty's charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms; 
Inflexible in fEuth ; invincible in arms. 

XII. 
The shepherd-swun of whom I mention made, 
On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock ; 
The sickle, scythe, or plough, he never sway'd : 
An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 
His drink the living water from the rock : 
The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's shock ; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent. 
Did guide and guard their wanderings wheresoe'er 
they went. 

XIII, 
From labour health, from health contentment 

springs : 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 
He envied not, he never thought of, kings ; 
Nor from those appetites sustain'd annoy, 
That chance may frustrate, or indulgence doy: 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled; 
He moum'd no recreant fiiend nor mistress coy ; 
For on his vows the blameless Phoebe smiled. 
And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child. 
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XIV. 

No jealousy their dawn of love o'ercast. 
Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife; 
Each season look'd delightful as it past. 
To the fond husband, and the fEuthiul wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 
Hiey never roam'd : secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition's lofty land is rife. 
Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 

XV. 

The wight, whose tale these artless lines unfold. 
Was all the offitpring of this humble pair : 
His birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 
No prodigy appeared in earth or sur. 
Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 
You guess each circumstance of Edwin's birth ; 
Hie parent's transport, and the parent's care ; 
The gossip*s prayer, for wealth, and wit, and 
worth ; 
And one long summer-day of indolence and mirth. 

XVI. 
And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy : 
Deep thought oft seem'd to fix his infont eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy. 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy : 
Silent when glad; affectionate, though shy ; 
And now his look was most demurely sad ; 
And now he laugb'd aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours stared and sigh'd, yet bless'd the 
lad: 
Some deem'd him wondrous wise, and some be- 
lieved him mad. 
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. XVII. 

But why should I his childish feats display ? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil, he ever fle^ ; 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped. 
Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain's head. 
Or, where the maze of some bewilder'd stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led. 
There would he wander wild, till Phcebus'beam, 
Shot from the western cliflF, released the weary team. 

xvm. 

The exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed. 
To him nor vanity nor joy-could bring. 
His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing. 
By trap or net, by arrow or by sling ; 
lliese he detested, those he scom'd to wield : 
He wish'd to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field. 
And sure the silvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 

XIX. 

Lo ! where the stripling, rapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And sees, on high, amidst the encircling groves. 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine : 
While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join. 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 
Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman's puny craft supplies ? 
Ah ! no : he better knows great Nature's charms to 
prize. 
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XX. 

And oft he tnoed the Qplands, to sonney. 
When o'er the sky advanced the kfaidfiog dawi 
The crimson dood, hlne mam, and MoiMta 

And lake, ^Bm-g^eaoring on the smoky lamm ; 
Fkr to the west the kmg kmg vale withdnnvn. 
Where twiUgfat k>ves to finger for a;vHu]e; 
And now he faintly kens the hooncfing finm. 
And villager abroad at early tcSL 
Bnty lo! the Sun appears! and hcftTen, earth, 
ocean, smile. 

XXI. 

And oft the craggy diff he loved to <£mb. 
When all in mist the world below was kMt. 
What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sobfiaM, 
Like shipwreck'd mariner on desert coast. 
And view the enonnous waste of vaponr; tosaM 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon round. 
Now scoop'd in gul£i, with mountains now em- 

boss'd ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebcrand. 
Flocks, herds, and water£edls, along the lu>ar pro- 
found ! 

XXII. 
In truth, he was a strange and wayward wi^t. 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful scene. 
In darkness, and in storm, he found delight : 
Nor less, than when on ocean -wave serene 
The southern sun diffused his dazzling shene.* 
Ev'n sad vicissitude amused his soul : 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene. 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wishM not to control. 
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XXIII. 

* O ye wild groves, O where is now your bloom? * 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought) 

* Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 

gloom. 
Of late so grateful in the hour of drought ? 
Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake ? 
Ah ! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ? 
For now the storm howls mournful through the 
brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flsike. 

XXIV. 
' Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool. 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 

crown'd ? 
Ah ! see, the unsightly sUme, and sluggish pool. 
Have all the solitary vale embrown'd ; 
Fled eachfEur form, and mute each melting sound ; 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray: 
And, hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the shatter'd rocks 
away. 

XXV. 
* Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 
So flourishes and fades msgestic Man. 
Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth, 
And fostering gales awhile the nursling £an. 
O smile, ye heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan. 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime. 
Nor lessen of his life the little span. 
Borne on the swift, though silent wings of Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the dl; 
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XXVI. 

* And be it so. Let those deplore their doom, 
Whose hope still groyels in this dark sojourn : 
Bnt lofty soulsy who look beyond the tomb. 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return ? 
Is yonder wave the sun's eternal bed ? 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre bum. 
And Spring shall soon her vital influence shed. 
Again attune the grove, agsdn adorn the mead. 

XXVII. 

* Shall I be left forgotten in the dust. 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone uigust. 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to live ? 
Is it for this fsar Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
No : Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive. 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright through theetemal year of Love's triumphant 
reign.' 

XXVIII. 
This truth sublime his simple sire had taught ; 
In sooth, 'twas almost all the shepherd knew. 
No subtile nor superfluous lore he sought. 
Nor ever wish'd his Edwin to pursue. 

* Let man's own sphere,' sjdd he, * confine his 

view; 
Be man's peculiar work his sole delight.' 
And much, and oft, he wam'd him to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 
By pleasure uuseduced, uuawed by lawless might. 
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XXIX. 

* And from the prayer of Want, and phunt of Woe, 
O never, never turn away thine ear ! 
Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below. 
Ah ! what were man , should Heaven refuse to hear ? 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done. 
Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear. 
And friends, and native land ; nor those alone : 
All human weal and woe learn thou to make thine 
own.* 

XXX. 

See, in the rear of the warm sunny shovter, 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ; 
For now the storm of summer-rain is o'er, 
And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the sky. 
And, lo ! in the dark east, expanded high. 
The rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! 
Fond fool, that deem'st the streaming glory nigh. 
How vain the chace thine ardour has begun ! 
Tis fled afikr, ere half thy purposed race be run. 

XXXI. 

Yet couldiBt thou learn that thus it fores with age. 
When pleasure, wealth, or power the bosom warm. 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood's rage. 
And Disappointment of her sting disarm. 
But why should foresight thy fond heart alarm ?. 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire ! 
Pursue, poor imp, the imaginary charm; 
Indulge gay hope, and fancy's pleasing fire : . 
Fancy and hope too soon shall of themselves ex- 
pire. 
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XXXII. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale. 
Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star. 
Lingering and listening, wander'd down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves, and corses pale ; 
And ghosts that to the chamel-dungeon throng. 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail. 
Till silenced by the owl's terrific song. 
Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering isles 
along. 

XXXIII. 
Or when the setting Moon, in crimson dyed. 
Hung o'er the dai'k and melancholy deep. 
To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied. 
Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep ; 
And there let Fancy rove at large, till sleep 
A vision brought to his entranced sight; 
And first, a wildly murmuring wind 'gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear ; then tapers bright. 
With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of night. 

XXXIV. 
Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch 
Arose : the tnimpet bids the valves unfold ; 
And forth a host of little warriors mart;h. 
Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold. 
And green their helms, and green their silk attire ; 
And here and there, right venerably old. 
The long-robed minstrels wake the warbling wire. 
And some with mellow breath the martial pipe in- 
spire. 
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XXXV. 

With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear. 
And loud enlivening strauns provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance ; 
To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along: with many-colour 'd rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests 
blaze. 

XXXVI. 

The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day^ 
Who scaredst the vision with thy clarion shrill, 
Fell chanticleer ! who oft hath reft away 
My fancied good, and brought substantial ill ! 
O to thy cursed scream, discordant still. 
Let Harmony aye shut her gentle ear \ 
lliy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill. 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear. 
And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear. 

XXXVII. 
Forbear, my Muse. Let love attune thy line. 
Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 
For how should he at wicked chance repine. 
Who feels from every change amusement flow ? 
Ev'n now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of mom, 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow. 
Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are borne. 
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XXXVIII. 

But who the melodies of mom can tdl ? 
Tlie wild brook babbling down the mountain stde; 
Hie lowing herd ; the sheepfoid's dmple beD ; 
Hie pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; edioing fur and wide. 
The damoroiis horn along the cliflfe abofe; 
Hie hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of ]o?e. 
And the fnll choir that wakes the nnirersal grave? 

XXXIX. 
Hie cottage curs at eaily pilgrim bark ; 
Crown'd with her psdl the tripinng milkmaid rings; 
The whistling ploughman stadks a-field ; and, luak! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings; 
Through rustling com the hare astonish'd ^rin^i ; 
Slow tolls the village dock the drowsy hoar ; 
Hie partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd bower $ 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 

XL. 
O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
O for the voice and fire of seraphim. 
To sing thy glories vrith devotion due ! 
Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew. 
From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus* sty ; 
And held high converse with the godlike few. 
Who to the enraptured heart, and ear, and eye. 
Teach beauty, virtue, trutli, and love, and me- 
lody. 
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XLI. 

Hence ! ye who snare and stupefy the mind. 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind. 
Who spread your filthy nets in Truth's £&ir fane. 
And ever ply your venom 'd fangs amain ! 
Hence to dark Error's den, whose rankling slime 
First gave you form ! Hence! lest the Muse should 

deign 
(lliough loath on theme so mean to waste a rhyme) 
With vengeance to pursue your 'sacrilegious crime. 

XLII. 
But hail, ye mighty masters of the lay. 
Nature's true sons, the friends, of man and truth ! 
Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay. 
Amused my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 
O let youi* spirit still my bosom soothe. 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings 

guide: 
Your voice each rugged path of life can smoothe ; 
For well I know, wherever ye reside. 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 

XLIII. 
Ah me ! neglected on the lonesome plain, 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore. 
Save when agsdnst the winter's drenching rain. 
And driving snow, the cottage shut the door. 
Hien, as instructed by tradition hoar. 
Her legends when the beldam 'gan impart. 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er. 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart : 
Much he the tade admired, but more the tuneful ait. 

c3 
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XUV. 
Various and strange was tlie fciiig, wimkil tale; 
And halls, and knights, and feats of anK fisplaf^d ; 
Or merry swams, who quaff the mtt-tnowB ale. 
And sing enamoor'd of the not-lmnni aaaud; 
The moonlight rerel of the fiuiy ^ade ; 
Or hags, that sodde an infernal brood. 
And pi J in caves the mmtteraUe trade Jf 
'Midst fiends and spectres, qnendi the Moon in 
blood. 
Yell in the midnight stonn,4 



XLV. 
But when to horror his amazement rose, 
A gentler strain the beldam would rdieane ; 
A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, — 
The orphan-babes, and guardian uncle tenCm 
O cruel ! will no pang of pity pierce 
That heart, by lust of lucre sear'd to stone ? 
For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse. 
To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those helpless orphan-babes by thy fell arts nndoae. 

XLVI. 
Behold, with berries smear'd, vnth brambles torn,* 
The babes, now famish'd, lay them down to die: 
Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn. 
Folded in oue another's arms they lie ; 
Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry: 
' For from the town the man returns no more.* 
But thou, who Heaven's just vengeance darest defy. 
This deed with fruitless tears shall soon deplore, 
Whcu Death lays waste thy house, aud flames am- 
nume thy store. 
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XLVII. 

A stifled smile of stern vindicti?e joy 
Brighten'd oue moment Edwin's stalling tear. — 
' But why should gold man's feeble mind decoy. 
And innocence thus die by doom severe?' 
O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere. 
The assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark ev'u at noontide is our mortal sphere. 
But let us hope ; to doubt is to rebel : 
Let us exult in hope that all shall yet be well. 

XLVIII. 
Nor be thy generous indignation check'd. 
Nor check'd the tender tear to Misery given : 
From Guilt's contagious power shall that protect ; 
This soften and refine the soul for heaven. 
But dreadful is their doom , whom doubt has driven 
To cens'ure Fate, and pious Hope forego : 
Like yonder blasted boughs by lightning riven. 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know. 
But frown on all that pass, a monument of woe. 

XLIX. 
Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age, 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer-day ; — 
Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage. 
Exclaim that nature hastens to decay. 
If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray. 
If but a momentary shower descend ? 
Or shall frail man Heaven's dread decree gainsay. 
Which bade the series of events extend 
Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages with- 
out end ? 



f 
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L. 

One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life's feveriflh dream ; 
Yet dare arrugn the whole stupendous plan. 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem : 
Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ; 
For thou art but of dust; be humble, and be wise. 

LI. 
Thus Heaven enlarged his soul in riper yean. 
For Nature gave him strength, and fire, to soar 
On Fancy's wing above this vale of tears ; 
Where dark cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore 
Through microscope of metaphysic lore : 
And much they grope for Truth, but never hit. 
For why ? Their powers, inadequate before. 
This idle art makes more and more unfit ; 
Yet deem they darkness light, and their ndn blnn- 
dera wit. 

LII. 
Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth : 
Her ballad, jest, and riddle's quaint device 
Oft checr'd the shepherds round their social hearth ; 
Whom levity or spleen could ne'er entice 
To purcliase chat, or laughter, at the price 
Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 
'lliat Nature forms a rustic taste so nice. 
Ah ! liad they been of court or city breed. 
Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 
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LIII. 

Oft, when the winter storm had ceased to rave. 
He roani'd the snowy waste atex^en, to view 
The cloud stupendous, from the Atlantic wave 
High-toweiing, sail along the horizon blue; 
Where, midst the changeful scenery, ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew : 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size. 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts, rise. 

LIV. 
Thence musing onward to the sounding shore, 
l^e lone enthusiast oft would take his way. 
Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep I'otr 
Of the wide-wdtering waves. In black array 
When sulphurous clouds roll'd on the autumnal day, 
Ev'n then he hastened from the haunt of man. 
Along the trembling wilderness to stray, 
What time the lightning's fierce career began. 
And o'er heaven's rending arch the rattling thunder 
ran. 

LV. 
Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were join'd, 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall. 
From the rude gambol fai* remote reclined. 
Soothed with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah then, all jollity seem'd noise and folly 
To the pure soul by Fancy's fire refined. 
Ah, what is mirth but turbulence unholy. 
When with the charm compared of heavenly melan- 
choly ? 
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LVI. 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas ! how is that nigged heart foriom ! 

Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports felt, 

Of solitude and melancholy bom ? 

He needs not woo the Muse : he is her scorn. 

The sophist's rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 

Mope o'er the schoolman's peevish page; or 

mourn, 
* And delve for life in Mammon's dirty mine : 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton 
swine. 

LVII. 
For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had plann'd : 
Song was his fovourite and first pursuit : 
The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand. 
And languish'd to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant Muse, though artless, was not mute : 
Of elegance as yet he took no care ; 
For this of time and culture is the fruit : 
And Edwin gain'd at last this fruit so rare ; 
As in some future verse I purpose to declare. 

LVIII. 
Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or new. 
Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky. 
By chance, or search, was offer'd to his view. 
He scann'd with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate'er of lore tradition could supply 
Fi-om Gothic tale, or song, or fable old. 
Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry. 
At last, though long by penury controlled. 
And solitude, his soul her graces 'gan unfold. 



i 
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LIX. 

Thus on the chill Lapponian's dreary land. 
For many a long month lost in snow profound. 
When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland. 
And in their northern cave the storms are bound ; 
From silent mountsuns, straight, with startling 

sound. 
Torrents are hurl'd ; green hills emerge ; and lo. 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are 

crown'd ; 
Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go ; 
And wonder, love, and joy, the peasant's heart 

o'erflow.5 

LX. 
Here pause, my Gothic lyre, a little while : 
The leisure hour is all that thou canst cl^dm. 
But on this verse if Montague should smile, 
New strains ere long shall animate thy fi*ame : 
And her applause to me is more than fame ; 

/ For still with truth accords her taste refifaed. 
At lucre or renown let others aim ; 
1 only wish to please the gentle mind. 

Whom Nature's charms inspire, and love of human 
kind. 
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I. 

Of chance or change, O let not man compliun. 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swsdn 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale. 
All fed the assault of Fortune's fickle gale : 
Art, empire, Earth itself, to change are doom'd ; 
Earthquakes have ndsed to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulfs the mountain's mighty mass entomb'd; 
And where the Atlantic rolls wide continents have 
bloom'd. * 
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IL 
Bat fiire to foreign dimes we need noc 
Nor fearcfa the ancient records oi oar race/ 
To learn the dire eflects of time aad cfaaa^e. 
Which in ourselres, alas! we dailf trace. 
Yet at the darkened eye, the withered face. 
Or hoary hair, I nerer will repine : 
But spare, O Hme, whatever of mental grace. 
Of candour, lore, or sympathy dinne, 
Whate'er of fancy's ray, or friendship's flame, is 
mine. 

III. 
So I, ohseqaioos to Trath's dread command. 
Shall here without reluctance change my lay. 
And smite the Gothic lyre with harsher hand ; 
Now when I lea?e that flowery path for aye. 
Of childhood, where I sported many a day. 
Warbling and sauntering carelessly along ; 
Where every face was innocent and gay. 
Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongae. 
Sweet, wild, and artless all, as Edwin's infimtsong. 

IV. 
< Perish the lore that deadens young desire,' 
Is the soft tenor of my song no more. 
Edwin, though loved of Heaven, must not aspire 
To bliss, which mortals never knew before. 
On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar. 
Nor alwayH haunt the sunny realms of joy : 
Hut now and then the shades of life explore ; 
'l^ough many a sound and sight of woe annoy. 
And many a qualm of care his rising hopes destroy. 
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V. 

Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows. 
The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower. 
Some tints of transient beauty may disclose: 
But soon it withers in the chilling hour. 
Mark yonder oaks ! Superior to the.power 
Of all the warring \dnds of heaven they rise. 
And from the stormy promontory tower. 
And toss their ^ant armOs amid the skies. 
While each asssuling blast increase of strength sup- 
plies. 

VI. 
And now the downy cheek and deepened voice 
Gave dignity to Edwin's blooming prime ; 
And walks of wider circuit were his choice. 
And vales more wild, and mountains more sublime. 
One evening, as he framed the careless rhyme. 
It was his chance to wander far abroad. 
And o'er a lonely eminence to cUmb, 
Which heretofore his foot had never trode ; 
A vale appeared below, a deep retired stbode. 

VII. 
Thither he hied, enamour'd of the scene : 
For rocks on rocks piled, as by magic spell. 
Here soorch'd with lightning, there with ivy gi^n. 
Fenced from the north and east this savage dell. 
Southward a mountain rose with easy swell. 
Whose long long groves eternal murmur made : 
And toward the western sun a streamlet fell. 
Where, through the cliffs, the eye, remote, survey'd 
Blue hills, and glittering waves, and nicies in gold 
array 'd. 

b3 
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VIU. 

Along this narrow valley you might see 
The wild deer sporting on the meadow g^rouody 
And, here and there, a solitary tree. 
Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine crown'd. 
Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 
Of parted fragments tumbling from on high ; 
And from the summit of that craggy mound 
The perching eagle oft was heard to cry. 
Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 

IX. 
One cultivated spot there was, that spread 
Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam. 
Where many a rose-bud rears its blushing head. 
And herbs for food with futui'e plenty teem. 
Soothed by the lulling sound of grove and stream. 
Romantic visions swarm on Edwin's soul 
He minded not the sun's last trembling gleam. 
Nor heard from far the twilight curfew toll ; 
When slowly on his ear these moving accents stole : 

X. 

< Hidl, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast. 
And woo the weary to profound repose ! 
Can passion's wildest uproar lay to rest. 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes. 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude ! the man who thee foregoes. 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings. 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur 
springs. 
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XI. 

* Vain man ! is grandeur given to gay attire ? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : 

To friends, attendants, armies bought with hire ? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid . 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlaid ? 
They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm : 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm ! 
Behold, what deeds of woe the locust can perform i 

XII. 

* True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign'd. 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest 

blow.* 
This strain from midst the rocks was heard to flow. 
In solemn sounds. Now beam'd the evening star ; 
And from embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar. 

XIII. 
Soon did the solemn voice its theme renew : 
(While Edwin rapt in wonder listening stood) 
' Ye tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 
Scoru'd by the wise and hated by the good ! 
Ye only can engage the servile brood 
Of Levity and Lust, who all their days. 
Ashamed of truth and liberty, have woo'd 
Andhugg'dthechaiu,that, glittering on thor gaze. 
Seems to outshine the pomp of heaven's empyreal 
blaze. 
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XIV. 

' Lake them, abandon'd to Ambition's swslj, 
1 sought for glory m the paths of guile ; 
And fiiwn'd and smiled, to plunder and betray. 
Myself hetray'd and plundered all the while. 
So gnaw'd the viper the corroding file : *j 

But now, with pangs of keen remorse, I me 
Those years of trouble and debasement vile. 
Yet why should I this cruel theme pursue ? 
Fly, fly, detested thoughts, for ever from my view ! 

XV. 
* The gusts of appetite, the clouds of care. 
And storms of disappointment, all o'erpast. 
Henceforth no earthly hope with Heaven shall share 
This heart, where peace serenely shines at last : 
And if for me no treasure be amass'd. 
And if no future age shall hear my name, 
1 lurk the more secure from fortune's blast. 
And with more leisure feed this pious flame. 
Whose rapture far transcends the fedrest hopes of 
fame. 

XVI. 
' Hie end and the reward of toil is rest: 
Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace : 
Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power possess'd. 
Who ever felt his weight of woe decrease ? 
Ah ! what avails the lore of Rome and Greece, 
llie lay heaven-prompted, and harmonious string. 
The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece. 
All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 
If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring ? 
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XVII. 

' Let Vanity adom the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown. 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome. 
Where night and desolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down. 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave. 
With here and there a violet bestrovm. 
Fast by a brook or fountain's murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave. 

XVIII. 
' And thither let the village swain repsur ; 
And, light of heart, the village maiden gay. 
To deck with flowers her half-dishevell*d hair. 
And celebrate the merry morn of May. 
There let the shepherd's pipe the live-long day 
Fill all the grove vsrith love's bewitching woe; 
And when mild Evening comes in mantle gray. 
Let not the blooming band make haste to go : 
No ghost, nor spell, my long and last abode shall 
know. 

XIX. 

' For though I fly to 'scape from Fortune's rage. 
And bear the scars of envy, spite, and scorn. 
Yet with mankind no horrid war I wage, 
Yet with no impious spleen my breast is torn : 
For virtue lost, and ruin'd man, I mourn. 
O man ! creation's pride, Heaven's darling child. 
Whom Nature's best, divinest gifts adom. 
Why from thy home are truth and joy exiled. 
And all thy favourite haunts with blood and tears 
defiled ? 
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XXII. 
SOence ensued ; and Edwin raised Ins eyes 
In tears, for grief laj heavy at hb heart. 
' And is it thus in coortlj life,' he cries, 
' That man to man acts a betrayer's part ? 
And dares he thus the gifts of Heaven pervert. 
Each social instinct, and sublime desre ? 
Hail Poverty ! if honour, wealth, and art — 
If what the great pursue, and leam'd adnuie — 
Thus dissipate and quench the sooTs ethereal fire !' 
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XXIII. 

He saidy and turn'd away ; nor did the sage 
O'erhear, in silent orisons employed. 
The youth, his rising sorrow to assuage, 
Home 'as he hied, the evening scene ei]\joy'd : 
For now no cloud obscures the starry void ; 
The yellow moonUght sleeps on all Uie hills;* 
Nor is the mind with startling sounds annoy'd : 
A soothing murmur the lone region fills. 
Of groves, and dying gales, and melancholy rills. 

XXIV. 

But he from day to day more anxious grew ; 
The voice still seem'd to vibrate on his ear : 
Nor durst he hope the hermit's tale untrue ; 
For man he seem'd to love, and Heaven to fear ^ 
And none speaks fEiIse, where there is none to hear. 
' Yet, can man's gentle heart become so fell ? 
No more in viun coi^ecture let me wear 
My hours away, but seek the hermit's cell : 
lis he my doubt can dear, perhaps my care dispel/ 

XXV. 

At early dawn the youth his journey took. 
And many a mountain pass'd and valley wide. 
Then reach'd the wild; where, in a flowery nook. 
And seated on a mossy stone, he spied 
An ancient man : his harp lay him beside. 
A stag sprang from the pasture at his call. 
And, kneeling, lick'd the wither'd hand that tied 
A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall. 
And hung his lofty neck with many a'floweret small. 
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XXVI. 
And now the hoaiy aagie arose, and saw 
The wanderer approadung : innooence 
Smiled on his glowing dieek, but modest awe 
Depress'd his eye, that fear'd to fpve offence. 

* Who art thou, conrteons stranger? and from 

whence ? 
Why roam thy steps to tins seqnester'd dale ?' 

* A shepherd-boy,' the youth replied ; ' iar hence 
My habitation— 4iear my artless tale ; 

Nor levity nor falsehood shall thine ear assail. 

XXVII. 

* Late as I roam'd, intent on Nature's charms, 
I reach'd at eve this wilderness profound ; 
And, leaning where yon oak expands her aims. 
Heard these rude diflfs thine awful voice rebound 
(For in thy speech I recognise the sound) . 

You moum'd for ruin'd man, and virtue lost. 
And seem'd to fed of keen remorse the wound. 
Pondering on former days by guilt engross'd. 
Or in the giddy storm of dissipation toss'd. 

XXVIII. 
' But say, in courtly life can craft be leam'd. 
Where knowledge opens and exalts the soul ? 
Where Fortune laidshes her gifts uneam'd. 
Can selfishness the liberal heart control ? 
Is glory there achieved by arts, as foul 
As those that felons, fiends, and furies plan ? 
Spiders ensnare, snakes poison, tigers prowl : 
Love is the godlike attribute of man. 
O teach a simple youth this mystery to scan ? 
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XXIX. 

' Or else the lamentable strain disclainiy 
And give me back the calm, contented mind; 
Which, late exulting, view'd in Nature's frame, 
Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combined. 
Restore those tranqml days, that saw me still 
Well pleased with all, but most with human kind ; 
When Fancy roam'd through Nature's works at 
will. 
Unchecked by cold distrust, and uninform'd of ill.' 

XXX. 

< Wouldst thou,' the sage repUed, ' in peace return 
To the gay dreams of fond romantic youth. 
Leave me to hide, in this remote sojourn. 
From every gentle ear the dreadful truth : 
For if my desultory strain with ruth 
And indignation make thine eyes o*erflow, 
Alas ! what comfort could thy anguish soothe, 
Shouldst thou the extent of human folly know I 
Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads to 
woe. 

XXXI. 

' But let untender thoughts afar be driven ; 
Nor venture to amdgn the dread decree. 
For know, to man, as candidate for Heaven, 
The voice of the Eternal said, ** Be free ." 
And this divine prerogative to thee 
Does virtue, happiness, and Heaven convey; 
For virtue is the child of liberty. 
And happiness of virtue ; nor can they 
Be free to keep the path, who are not free 

c 
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xxxn. 

* Yet k«re me not. I would aDaf tint grief, 
Whidi d9e might thj yomig virtae overpower. 
And in th j conTene I shall find reUef , 
When the dark ahades of mdandiolj lower; 
For Mditude has many a dreary hour, 

Ev*n when exempt from grief, remorse, and pain: 
Come often then ; for, haply, in my bower 
Amvsement, knowledge, wisdom thoumayst giun ; 
If I one sonl improve, I have not lived in vidn.' 

xxxni. 

And now, at length, to Edwin's ardent gaze 
Hie Mnse of History nnrolls her page. 
But few, alas ! the scenes her art ^splays. 
To charm his fiincy, or his heart engage. 
Here chiefe thdr thirst of power in blood assuage. 
And stnught their flames with tenfold fierceness 

bum: 
Here smiling Virtue pnmipts the patriot's rage. 
But k), ere long, is left alone to mourn. 
And languish in the dust, and dasp the abandon'd 

urn! 

XXXIV. 
' Ambition's slippery verge shall mortals tread. 
Where ruin's gulf unfiathom'd yawns beneath ? 
Shall life, shall liberty be lost,' he said, 

* For the vain toys that pomp and power bequeathe ? 
The car of victory, the plume, the wreath. 
Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave : 

No note the clarion of renown can breathe. 
To alarm the long night of the lonely grave. 
Or check the headlong haste of time's o'erwhdming 
wave. 
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XXXV. 

' Ah, what avails it to have traced the springs, 
That whirl of empire the stupendous wheel ? 
Ah, what have I to do with conquering kings, ' 
Hands drench'd in blood, and breasts he(^ with 

steel ? 
To those, whom Nature taught to think and fed. 
Heroes, alas ! are things of small concern. 
Ck)uld History man's secret heart reveal. 
And what imports a heaven-bom mind to learn. 
Her transcripts to explore what bosom would not 
yearn ? 

XXXVI. 

* This praise, O Cheronean sage,' is thine ! 
(Why should this praise to thee alone belong ?) 
All else from Nature's moral path decline. 
Lured by the toys that captivate the throng ; 
To herd in cabinets and camps, among 
Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of pride ; 
Or chant of heraldry the drowsy song. 

How tyrant blood, o'er many a region wide. 
Rolls to a thousand thrones its execrable tide. 

XXXVII. 

* O who of man the story will unfold. 
Ere victory and empire wrought annoy. 
In that Elysian age (misnamed of gold) , 
The age of love, and innocence, and joy. 
When all were great and free ! man*8 sole employ 
To deck the bosom of his parent earth ; 

Or toward Ms bower the murmuring stream decoy. 
To aid the floweret's long-expected birth. 
And lull the bed of peace, and crown the boa rd ^ 
mirth. 
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XXXVIII. 

* Sweet were your shades, O ye primeiral groves ! 
Whose- boughs to man his food and shelter lent. 
Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves. 
His eye still smiling, and hiis heart content. 
Thenjiaud in hand health, sport, and labour went . 
'Nature supplied the wish she taught to crave: 
None prowPd for prey, none watch'dto circumvent; 
To all an equal lot Heaven's bounty gave : 
No vassal fear'd his lord, no tyrant fear'd his slave. 

XXXIX. 

' But ah I the Historic Muse has never dared 
To pierce those hallow'd bowers : 'tisFancy's beam, 
Pour'd on the vision of the enraptured bard. 
That paints the charms of that delicious theme. 
Then hail, sweet Fancy's ray ! and hail the dream 
That weans the weary soul from guilt and woe ! 
Careless what others of my choice may deem, 
I long, where Love and Fancy lead, to go 
And meditate on Heaven ; enough of earth I know.' 

XL. 

i I cannot blame thy choice,' the sage replied, 
' For soft and smooth are Fancy's flowery ways : 
And yet, ev'n there, if left without a guide. 
The young adventurer unsafely plays. 
Eyes dazzled long by fiction's gaudy rays 
In modest truth no light nor beauty find. 
And who, my child, would trust the meteor-blaze. 
That soon must fail, and leave the wanderer blind. 
More dark and helpless far, than if it ne*er had 
shined ? 
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XLI. 

' Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the heart, 
And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight : 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart. 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night : 
And often, where no real ills afiright. 
Its visionary fiends, an endless train. 
Assail with equal or superior might. 
And through the throhhing heart, and dizzy hrain. 
And shivering nerves, shoot stings of more than 
mortal p£un. 

XLII. 
* And yet, alas \ the real ills of life 
Claim the full i^gour of a mind prepared. 
Prepared for patient, long, laborious strife. 
Its guide experience, and truth its guard. 
We fare on earth as other men have fared. 
Were they successful. ? Let not us despair. 
Was disappointment oft their sole reward ? 
Yet shall tJieir tale instruct, if it declare 
How they have borne the load ourselves are doom'd 
to bear. 

XLIII. 
' WhatcharmstheHistoricMuseadom,from spoils. 
And blood, and tyrants, when she vnngs her flight. 
To hail the patriot prince, whose juous toils. 
Sacred ta science, liberty, and right. 
And peace, through every age divindy bright 
Shall shine, the boast and wonder of mankind ! 
Sees yonder sun, from his meridian height, 
A lovelier scene, than virtue thus enshrined 
In power, and man ^th man for mutual ud com- 
bined? c3 
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XLIV. 

* Hiul sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 
Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restrain'd ! 
Without you what were man ? A groYelling herd. 
In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchain'd. 
Sublimed by you, the Greek and Roman reign'd 
In arts unrivall'd. O, to latest days. 

In Albion may yourinJQuence unprofoned. 
To godlike worth the generous bosom nose. 
And prompt the sage's lore, and fire the poet's lays ! 

XLV. 

* But now let other themes our care engage. 
For lo, with modest yet majestic grace. 

To curb Imagination's lawless rage. 
And from within the cherish'd heart to brace. 
Philosophy appears ! The gloomy race 
By Indolence and moping Fancy bred. 
Fear, Discontent, Solicitude, give place. 
And Hope and Courage brighten in their stead. 
While on the kindling soul her vital beams are shed. 



XLVI. 

* Then waken from long lethargy to life* 
The seeds of happiness, and powers of thought ; 
Then jarring appetites forego their strife, 
A strife by ignorance to madness wrought. 
Pleasure by savage man is dearly bought 
With, fell revenge, lust that defies control. 
With gluttony and death. The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests howl . 
As Phoebus to the world, is science to the soul. 
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XLVII. 

* And Reason now»through number,thne,and space, 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye. 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace. 
Whose long progression leads to Deity. 
Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ? 
Can mortal sight, so oft bedimm'd with tears. 
Such glory bear ? — for lo, the shadows fly 
From Nature's face ; Confusion disappears. 
And Order charms the eye, and Harmony the ears ! 

XLVIII. 

* In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
The hag obscene and grisly phantom dwell ; 
Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit's yell : 
No wizard mutters the tremendous spell. 
Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets sweU, 
,To ease of fancied pangs the labouring Moon, 
Or chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of noon . 

XLIX. 

' Many a long-lingering year, in lonely isle, 
Stunn'd with the eternal turbulence of waves, 
Lo, with dim eyes, that never leam'd to smile, . 
And trembling hands, the famish'd native craves 
Of Heaven his wretched fsire ; shivering in caves. 
Or scorched on rocks, he pines from day to day ; 
But Science gives the word, and lo, he braves 
The surge and tempest, lighted by her ray. 
And to a happier land wafts merrily away ! 
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L. 

* And er'n where Nature loads the teeming plain 
With the full pomp of vegetable store. 

Her bounty, unimproved, is deadly bane : 

Dark woods and rankling wilds, from shore to 

shore 
Stretch their enormous gloom, which to explore 
Ev'n Fancy trembles, in her sprig^tliest mood ; 
For there each eye-ball gleams with lust of gore. 
Nestles each murderous and each monstrous brood. 
Plague lurks in every shade, and steams from every 

flood. 

LI. 

* Twas from Philosophy man leam'd to tame 
The soil, by plenty to intemperance fed. 

Lo, from the echoing axe, and thundering flame. 
Poison and plague and yelling rage are fled ! 
The waters, bursting from their slimy bed. 
Bring health and melody to every vale: 
And, from the breezy main, and mountain's head, 
Ceres and Flora, to the sunny dale. 
To fan their glowing charms, invite the fluttering 
gale. 

LII. 

* What dire necessities on every hand 

Our art, our strength, our fortitude require ! 
Of foes Intestine what a numerous band 
Against this little throb of life conspire ! 
Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 
Awhile, and turn aside Death's level'd dart. 
Soothe the sharp pang, allay the fever's fire. 
And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart. 
And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart. 
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LIII. 

' Nor less to regulate man's moral frame 
Science exerts her all-composing sway. 
Flutters thy breast with fear, or pants for fame. 
Or pines, to indolence and spleen a prey. 
Or avarice, a fiend more fierce than they ? 
Flee to the shades of Academus' grove ; 
Where cares molest not, discord melts away 
In harmony, and the pure passions prove 
How sweet the words of Truth, breaUied from the 
lips of Love. 

LIV. 

* What cannot Art and Industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of their toil ? 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm; 
And oceans from their mighty mounds recoil. 
When tyrants scourge, or demagogues embroil 
A laud, or when the rabble's headlong rage 
Order transforms. to anarchy and spoil ; 
•Deep versed in man, the philosophic sage 

Prepares with lenient hand their frenzy to assuage. 

LV. 

* lis he alone, whose comprehensive mind. 
From situation, temper, soil, and clime 

. Explored, a nation's various powers can bind. 
And various orders, in one form sublime 
Of policy, that midst the wrecks of time, 

. Secure shall lift its head on high, nor fear 
The assault of foreign or domestic crime. 
While public faith, and public love sincere. 

And industry and law, maintain thdr sway severe.' 
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LVI. 

Enraptured by the hermit's stnun, the yoatb 
Proceeds the patl/ of Science to explore. 
And now> expanded to the beams of truth. 
New ener^es, and charms unl^nown before. 
His mind discloses : Fancy now no more 
Wantons on fickle pinion through the skies ; 
But, fa^d in idm, and conscious of her power. 
Aloft from cause to cause exults to rise. 
Creation's btended stores arranging as she flies. 

LVII. *' 

Nor love of novelty alone inspires. 
Their laws and nice dependencies to scan ; 
For, mindful of the suds that life requires. 
And of the services man owes to man. 
He meditates new arts on Nature's plan ; 
The cold desponding breast of sloth to warm. 
The flame of industry and genius fan. 
And emulation's noble rage alarm^ 
And the long hours of toil and solitude to charm. 

LVIII. 

But she, who set on fire his infant heart. 
And all his dreams, and all his wanderings shared 
And bless'd, the Muse, and her celestial art. 
Still claim the enthusiast's fond and first regard. 
From Nature's beauties variously compared 
And variously combined, he learns to frame 
Those forms of bright perfection,^ which the bard. 
While boundless hopes and boundless views in- 
flame, 
Enamour'd consecrates to never-dying fsune. 
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LIX. 

Of late, with cumbersome, though pompous show, 
Edwin would oft his flowery rhyme deface. 
Through ardour to adorn ; but Nature now 
iY> his experienced eye a modest grace 
Presents, where ornament the second place 
Holds^ to intrinsic worth and just design 
Subservient still. Simplicity apace 
Tempers his rage, he owns her charm divine. 
And clears the ambiguous phrase, and lops the un- 
wieldy line. 

LX. 

F£un would I sing (much yet unsung rem^s) 
What sweet delirium o'er his bosom stole. 
When the great shepherd of the Mantuau plains ^ 
His deep majestic melody 'gan roll : 
Fain would I sing what transport storm *d his soul. 
How the red current throbb'd his veins along. 
When, like Pelides, bold beyond control. 
Without art graceful, without effort strong. 
Homer rsdsed high to Heaven the loud, the impetuous 
song: 

I 

LXI. 
And how his lyre, though rude her first essays. 
Now skill'd to soothe, to triumph, to complain. 
Warbling at urill through each harmonious maze. 
Was taught to modulate the artful strain, — 
I fiedn would sing : — ^but ah ! I strive in vain. 
Sighs from a breaking heart my voice confound. 
With trembling step, to join yon weeping tr^n, 
I haste, where gleams funereal glare around. 
And mix'd with shrieks of woe, the knells of death 
resound. 
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LXII. 

Adieuy ye lays, that Fanqr's flowers adorn, 
Tlie soft amusement of the vacant mind ! 
He sleeps in dost, and all the Muses mourn. 
He, whom each virtue fired, each grace refined. 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of mankind ! 
He sleeps in dust.? Ah, how shall I pursue 
My theme ? To heart-consuming grief resign'd. 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view. 
And pour my hitter tears. Ye flowery lays, adieu I 

LXIII. 
Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled ? 
And am I left to unavaiUng woe ? 
When fortune's storms assul this weary head. 
Where cares long since have shed untimely snow; 
Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go ? 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow. 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears. 
'Tis meet that I should mourn : flow forth afresh, 
my tears ! 



NOTES TO BOOK II. 



1 See Plato's Timeus. 

tt How sweet the moonlight Bieepn upon this bank ! 

Shakspeare, 

S Plutarch. 

4 The influence of the philosophic spirit, in humanising 
the mind, and preparing it tor int^ectual exertion and delicate 
pleasure ; — in exploring, by the help of geometry, the system 
of the universe ; — in nmishing^ superstition ;— m promoting 
navigation, agriculture, medicme, and moral and politicu 
science. 

s General ideas of excellence, the immediate archetypes of 
sublime imitation, boUi in painting and in poetry. See 
Aristotle's Poetics, and the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

« VirgiL 

7 This excdlent person died suddenly mi the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1773. The oondusion of the poem was written a few 
days after. 
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ODE TO HOPE. 



I. 1. 

O THOU, who glad'st the pensive soul 

More than Aurora's smile the swun forlorn. 

Left all night long to mourn 

Where desolation frowns, and tempests howl ; 

And shrieks of woe, as intermits the storm. 

Far o'er the monstrous wilderness resound. 

And 'cross the gloom darts many a shapeless form. 

And many a fire-eyed Tisage glares around. 

O come, and be once more my guest : 

Come, for thou oft thy suppliant's vow hast heard. 

And oft with smiles indulgent cheer'd 

And soothed him into rest. 

I. 2. 

Smit by thy rapture-beaming eye 

Deep-flashing through the midnight of their mind. 

The sable bauds combined. 

Where Fear's black banner bloats the troubled sky, 

Appall'd retire. Suspicion hides her head. 

Nor dares the obliquely gleaming eyeball ndse; 

Despair, with gorgon-figured veil o'erspread. 

Speeds to dark Phlegethon's detested maze. 

Lo, startled at the heavenly ray. 

With speed unwonted Indolence upsprings. 

And, heaving, lifts her leaden wings. 

And sullen glides away ! 
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I. 3. 

Ten thonsaiid fonns, by pimng Fancy Tiew*dy 

Dissolye. — ^Above the spaiUmg flcxxl 

When Phoebus rears Ids awful brow. 

From lengthening lawn and valley low 

The troops of fen-bom mists retire. 

Along the plain 

The joyous swain 

Eyes the gay villages agiun. 

And gold-illumined spire ; 

While on the biUowy ether borne. 

Floats the loose lay's jovial measure; 

And lij^t along the £ury Pleasure, 

Her green robes glittering to the mom. 

Wantons on silken wing. And goblins all 

To the damp dungeon shrink, or hoary hall. 

Or westward, with impetuous flight. 

Shoot to the desert realms of their congenial nig|it. 

II. 1. 
When first on childhood's eager gaze 
Life's varied landscape, stretch'd immense aroondy 
Starts out of night profound, 
Thy voice incites to tempt the untrodden maze. 
Fond he surveys thy mild maternal face. 
His bashful eye still kindling as he views. 
And, while thy lenient arm supports his pace. 
With beating heart the upland path pursues ; 
The path that leads, where, hung sublime. 
And seen afar, youth's gallant trophie:^, bright 
In Fancy's rainbow ray, invite 
His wingy nerves to climb. 
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II. 2. 

Pursue tby pleasurable way. 

Safe in the guidance of thy heavenly guard. 

While melting airs are heard 

And soft-eyed cherub forms around thee play: 

Simplicity, in careless flowers array'd> 

Prattling amusive in his accent meek ; 

And Modesty, half turning as afhud. 

The smile just dimplipg on his glowing cheek ! 

Content and Leisure, hand in hand 

With Innocence and Peace, advance, and sing; 

And Mirth, in many a mazy ring. 

Frisks o'er the flowery land. 

II. 3. 
Frail man, how various is thy lot below ! 
To-day though gales propitious blow. 
And Peace, soft gliding down the sky. 
Lead Love along, and Harmony ; 
To-morrow the gay scene deforms : 
Then all around 
The thunder's sound 

Rolls rattling on through heaven's profound. 
And down rush all tlie storms. 
Ye days, that balmy influence shed. 
When sweet childhood, ever sprightly. 
In paths of pleasure sported lightly. 
Whither, ah whither are ye fled ? 
Ye cherub train, that brou^t him on his way, 
O leave him not midst tumult and dismay; 
For now youth's eminence he gains : 
But what a weary length of lingering toil remidns I 

« 
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in. 1. 

lliex ahfinky tliej Taniah into air: 

Now Stander taints with pestilence the gnle ; 

And mini^ing cries assail. 

The waU of Woe, and groan of grim Despair. 

Lo, wixard Envy &om his serpent eye 

Darts qoidL destniction in eadi balefiil glance ; 

Pride smiling stern, and yellow Jeakmsy, 

Frowning Diadiun, and haggard Hate adnuice. 

Behold, amidst the £re array. 

Pale wither'd Care his giant-statore rears. 

And k), lus iron hand prepares 

To grasp its feeble prey. 

m. 2. 

Who now win guard foewilder'd youth 

Safe from the fierce assault of hostile rage ? 

Such war can Virtue wage, 

Virtue, that bears the sacred shield of Truth ? 

Alas ! full oft on Guilt's victorious car. 

The spoils of Virtue are in triumph borne; 

While the £Eur captive, mark'd with many a scar. 

In long obscurity, oppressed, forlorn. 

Resigns to teairs her angel form. 

Ill-fated youth, then whither wilt thou fly ? 

No friend, no shelter now is nigh, 

Aud onward roUs the storm. 

III. 3. 
But whence the sudden beam that shoots along ? 
Why shrink aghast the hostile throng ? 
Lo, from amidst affliction's night, 
Hope bursts all radiant on the sight: 



I 
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Her words the troubled bosom soothe : — 

* Why thus dismay'd ? 

Though foes invade, 

Hope ne'er is wanting to their aid, 

Who tread the path of truth. 

Tis I, who smoothe the nigged way, " 

I, who close the eyes of Sorrowy 

And with glad visions of to-morrow 

Repair the weary souPs decay. 

When Death's cold touch thrills to theftieezinghearty 

Dreams of heaven's opening glories I impart. 

Till the freed spirit springs on high 

In rapture too severe for weak mortality.' 
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ELEGY. 

Still shall anthinkiiig man subsUntial deem 

Hie forms that fleet throned life's decehAil dfetm; 

TUl at some stroke of Fate the vi^n t&ca. 

And sad realities in prospect rise ; 

Andy from Elysian slumbers mdely tom, 

Tlie startled soul awakes, to think and moimi ? 

O ye, whose hours in jocund tnin advaooe. 
Whose spirits to the song of gladness dance* 
Who flowery plains in endless pomp sorvej. 
Glittering in beams of visionary day ; 
O yet, while Fate delays the impending woe. 
Be roused to thought, anticipate the blow ; 
Lest, like the lightning's glance, the sudden ill 
Flash to confound, and penetrate to kill ; 
Lest, thus encompassed with funereal gloom. 
Like me, ye bend o'er some untimely tomb. 
Pour your v/Hd ravings in Night's frighted ear. 
And half pronounce Heaven's sacred doom serere. 

Wise, beauteous, good ! O every grace comUned, 
That charms the eye, or captivates the nund ! 
Fresh, as the floweret opening on the mom. 
Whose leaves bright drops of liquid pearl adorn ! 
Sweet, as the doviTiy-piniou'd gale, that roves 
To gather fragrance in Arabian groves ! 
Mild, as the melodies at close of day, 
Tliat, heard remote, along the vale decay ! 
Yet, why with these compared ? What tints so fine. 
What sweetness, mildness, can be match'd with 
thine ? 
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Why roam abroad, since recollection true 
Restores the lovely form to fency's view ? 
Still let me gaze, and every care beguile. 
Gaze on that cheek, where all the Graces smile; 
That soul-expressing eye, benignly bright. 
Where Meekness beams ineffable delight; 
That brow, where Wisdom sits enthroned serene. 
Each feature forms, and dignifies the mien. 
Still let me listen, while her words impart 
The sweet effusions of the blameless heart. 
Till all my soul, each tumult charm'd away. 
Yields, gently led, to Virtue's easy sway. 

By thee inspired, O Virtue, age is young. 
And music warbles from the faultering tongue: 
Thy ray creative cheers the clouded brow, , 

And decks the faded cheek with rosy glow. 
Brightens the joyless aspect, and supplies 
Pure heavenly lustre to the languid eyes: 
But when youth's living bloom reflects thy beams. 
Resistless on the view the glory streams; 
Love, wonder, joy, alternately alarm. 
And beauty dazzles with angelic charm. 

Ah, whither fled? ye dear illusions, stay! 
Lo, pale and silent lies the lovely clay. 
How are the roses on that cheek decay'd, 
Which late the purple light of youth ^splay'd ! 
Health on her form each sprightly grace bestow'd: 
With life and thought each speaking feature glow'd. 
Fair was the blossom, soft the vernal sky ; 
Elate with hope, we deem*d no tempest nigh : 
When, lo, a wlurlwind's instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust. 

Cold the soft hand, that soothed Woe's weary head ; 
And quench'd the eye^ the pitying tear that shed ; 
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And mute the yoice, wlioee pleanng accents stole. 

Infusing balm, into the rankled soul. 

O Death, why arm with cruelty thy power. 

And spare the idle weed, yet lop the flower? 

Why fly thy shafts in lawless error drlFen ? 

Is Virtue then no more the care of Heaven ? 

But peace, bold thought ! be still, my bursting heart ! 

We, not Eliza, felt the fotal dart. 

Escaped the dungeon, does the slave oomj^ain. 
Nor bless the fiiendly hand that broke the chain ? 
Say, pines not Virtue for the lingering mom. 
On this dark wild condemn'd to roam forlorn ; 
Where Reason's meteor-rays, with sickly glow, 
OVr the dun gloom a dreadfid glimmering throw; 
Disclosing dubious to the affrighted eye 
C)*crwhelming mountidns tottering from on hig^, 
lilack billowy deeps in storms perpetual toss'd. 
And weary ways in wildering labyrinths lost? 
C) happy stroke, that, burst the bonds of day. 
Darts through the rending g^oom the blaze of day. 
And wings the soul with boundless flight to soar, 
Wliore dangers threat and fears alarm no more ! 

IVanspoHing thought ! here let me wipe away 
The twir of Grief, and wake a bolder lay. 
Uut all ! the swimming eye o'erflows anew ; 
NNv check the sacred drops to Pity due. 
1^^ whclt^ in speechless, hopeless anguish, bend 
l>Vr her lowd dust, the parent, brother, firiend ! 
How vAin the hope of man ! but cease thy strain. 
Nor s«HTO>v*s dread solemnity profane : 
M)\\l wnth >xni drooping mourners, on her bier 
In Mlence shed the sympathetic tear. 
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At the dose of the day, when the hamlet is stiU, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfolness prove. 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill. 
And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove : 
Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar. 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with Imnself or with nature at war. 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

* Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and woe. 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 
And sorrow no longer thy bosom enthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 
Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to 

mourn; 
O soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away : 
Full quickly they pass — ^but they never return. 

* Now gliding remote, on the vei^ge of the sky. 
The Moon half extinguish'd her crescent Splays : 
But lately I mark'd, when mi^estic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again. 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ? * 
Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 
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* Tifl night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with 

dew: 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? 

* Twas thus, by the glare of false science betray'd. 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind. 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to 

shade. 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
** O pity, great Father of Light !" then I cried, 
**Thy creature, who fain would not wander from 

thee: 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 
From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free/' 

< And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint, and astray. 
The bright and the balmy efiiilgence of mom. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending. 
And Nature, all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On tlie cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are 

blending. 
And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.' 
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RETIREMENT. 



When in the cnmsou cloud of even 

The lingering light decays. 
And Hesper on the front of heaven 

His glittering gem displays ; 
Deep in the silent vale, unseen. 

Beside a lulling stream, 
A pensive youth, of placid mien. 

Indulged this tender theme : 

* Ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur piled 

High o'er the glimmering dale ; 
Ye woods, along whose windings wild 

Murmurs the solemn gale : 
Where Melancholy strays forlorn. 

And Woe retires to weep. 
What time the wan Moon's yellow horn 

Gleams on the western deep . 

' To you, ye wastes, whose artless charms 

Ne'er drew ambition's eye, 
'Scaped a tumultuous world's alarms. 

To your retreats I fly* 
Deep In your most sequester'd bower 

Let me at last recline. 
Where Solitude, mild, modest power, 

Leans on her ivied shrine. 
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* Bam AaJl 1 iroo thee, mitrtilf. fidr? 

Thy hearenlj snile liow win? 
Thy smile, that saooches the fatoir of Cm, 

And stills tlie stonn wtthin. 
O wih thoa to thy £iTOiirite grove 

Thine ardent nMary brin^. 
And bless his boms, and Ind them more 

Serene, on silent wing ? 

' 'Oft let Remembrance soothe his mind 

With dreams of foimer days. 
When in the lap of Peace rediiiied. 

He framed his infont lays; 
When Fancy roved at laige, nor Care 

Nor cold Distrust alarm'd. 
Nor Envy with malignant g^are 

His simple youth had harm'd. 

* Twas then, O Solitude! to thee 

His eariy rows were psud. 
From heart sincere, and warm, and free, 

Deroted to the shade. 
Ah, why did Fate his steps decoy 

In stormy path» to roam. 
Remote from all congenial joy ? — 

O take the \vanderer home. 

* Thy shades, thy silence now be mine. 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 

Wares o'er the gloomy stream ; 
Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 

Breaks from the rustling boughs. 
And down the lone rale sails away 

To more profound repose. 
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* O, while to thee the woodland pours 

Its wildly warbling song. 
And balmy from the bank of flowers 

The Zephyr breathes along; 
Let no rude sound invade ft-om far. 

No vagrant foot be nigh. 
No ray from Grandeur's gilded car 

Flash on the startled eye. 

* But if some pilgrim through the glade 

Thy hallow'd bowers explore, 
O guard from harm his hoary head. 

And listen to his lore : 
For he of joys divine shall tell. 

That wean from earthly woe. 
And triumph o'er the mighty spell 

That chains his heart below. 

* For me, no more the path invites 

Ambition loves to tread ; 
No more I climb those toilsome heights. 

By guileful Hope misled; 
Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 

To Mirth's enlivening str^n ; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er. 

And all the past is viun.' 
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THE HARES. 

A FABLE. 

Yks, yes, I grant the sons of Earth 

Are doom'd to trouble from their birth. 

We all of sorrow have our share ; 

But say, is yours without compare ? 

Liook round the world ; perhaps you 'U find 

Kach individual of our kind 

PrcHs'd with an equal load of ill ; 

Kqual at least. Look further still. 

And own your lamentable case 

Is little short of happiness. 

In yonder hut that stands alone. 

Attend to Famine's feeble moan ; 

Or view the couch where Sickness lies, 

Mark his pale cheek, and languid eyes ; 

I lis frame, by strong convulsion torn ; 

lii.M strnggling sighs, and looks forlorn. 

Or »vv, tranatix'd with keener pangs, 

WluM'c o'tT liis hoard the miser hangs : 

Whistles tlio wind; he starts, he stares, 

Nor SluinlHT's balmy blessing shares ; 

Dospair, lUMnorse, and Terror roll 

'I'lieir tcni|>ests on his harassed soul. 

lint hvvv porliaps it may avail 
'I'o ont'oixT our ro;isouing with a tale. 

Mild was tiie morn, the sky serene, 
'i'lie jolly liunting band convene. 
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The beagle's breast with ardour bums. 

The bouudmg steed the champaign spurns. 

And Fancy oft the game descries 

Through the hound's nose, and huntsman's eyes. 

Just then, a council of the hares 
Had met, on national affmrs. 
The chiefs were set ; while o'er their head 
The furze its frizzled covering spread. 
Long lists of grievances were heard. 
And general discontent appear'd. 
* Our harmless race shall every savage. 
Both quadruped and biped, ravage ? 
Shall horses, hounds, and hunters still 
Unite their wits to work us ill ? 
The youth, his parent's sole delight. 
Whose tooth the dewy lawns invite, 
Whose pulse in evet-y vein beats strong. 
Whose limbs leap light the vales along, 
May yet ere noontide meet his death. 
And lie dismember'd on the heath. 
For youth, alas ! nor cautious age. 
Nor strength, nor speed, eludes their rage. 
In every field we meet the foe. 
Each gale comes fraught with sounds of woe ; 
The morning but awakes our fears. 
The evening sees us bathed in tears. 
But must we ever idly grieve. 
Nor strive our fortunes to reUeve ? 
Small is each individual's force : 
To stratagem be our recourse ; 
And then, from all our tribes combined. 
The murderer to his cost may find 
No foes are weak, whom Justice arms. 
Whom Concord leads, and Hatred warms. 

e3 
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Be roused ; or liberty acquire. 
Or in the great attempt expire.' 
He said no more ; for in his breast 
Conflicting thoughts the voice suppress'd : 
The fire of vengeance seem'd to stream 
From his swoln eyeball's yellow gleam. 

And now the tumults of the war. 
Mingling confusedly from a&r. 
Swell in the wind. Now louder cries 
Distinct of hounds and men arise. 
Forth from the brake, with beating heart, 
Tlie assembled hares tumultuous start. 
And, every straining nerve on wing. 
Away precipitately spring. 
The huuting band, a signal given. 
Thick thundering o'er the pkdn are driven ; 
O'er cliff abrupt, and shrubby mound. 
And river broad, impetuous bound ; 
Now plunge amid the forest shades, 
Olaucc through the openings of the glades ; 
Now o'er the level vsiley sweep. 
Now with short steps strain up the steep ; 
While backward from the hunter's eyes 
'1^0 landscape like a torrent flies. 
At last an ancient wood they gaiu'd, 
Hy pruner's axe yet uuprofoned. 
High o'er the rest, by Nature rear'd. 
The oak's iiu^estic boughs appear'd ; 
UiMioat}), a copse of various hue 
In barbarous- luxuriance grew. 
No knife had curb'd the rambliug sprays. 
No hand had wove the implicit maze. 
'V\iv rtowering tiiom, self-taught to wind, 
'V\w lia/d's stubborn stem entwined. 
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Aud bramble twigs were wreathed around, 

Aud rough furze crept along the ground. 

Here sheltering from the sons of murther, 

The hares drag their tired limbs no further. 
But lo, the western wind ere long 

Was loud, and roar'd the woods among ; 

From rustling leaves, and crashing boughs^ 

The sound of woe and war arose. 

The hares distracted scour the grove, 

As terror and amazement drove ; 

But danger, wheresoever they fled. 

Still seem*d impending o*er their head. 

Now crowded in a grotto's gloom. 

All hope extinct, they wait their doom. 

Dire was the silence, till, at length, 

Ev'n from despair deriving strength. 

With bloody eye and furious look, 
A daring youth arose and spoke : 

* O wretched race, the scorn of Fate, 
Whom ills of every sort await '. 
O, cursed witli keenest sense to feel 
The sharpest sting of every ill ! 
Say ye, who, fraught with mighty scheme. 
Of liberty and vengeance dream. 
What now remains ? To what recess 
Shall we our weary steps address. 
Since Fate is evermore pursuing 
All ways and means to work our ruin ? 
Are we alone, of all beneath. 
Condemned to misery worse than death ? 
Must we, mth fruitless labour, strive 
In misery worse than death to Uve ? 
No. Be the smaller ill our choice ; 
So dictates. Nature's powerful Yoice. 
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Death's pang will in a moment ceaae^ 
And then, All hail, eternal peace !' 
Thus, while he spoke, his words impart 
The dire resolve to every heart. 

A distant lake in prospect lay. 
That, glittering in the solar ray, 
01eam*d through the dusky trees, and shot 
A trembling light along the grot. 
Thither with one consent they bend. 
Their sorrows with their lives to end. 
While each, in thought, already hears 
The water hissing in his ears. 

Fast by the margin of the lake, 

Conceal'd within a thorny brake, 

A Hnnet sate, whose careless lay 

Amused the solitary day : 

Careless he sung, for on his breast 

Sorrow no lasting trace impressed; 

When suddenly he heard a sound 

Of swift feet traversing the ground. 

Quick to the neighbouring tree he flies. 

Thence trembling casts around his eyes : 

No foe appeared, his fears were vsun ; 

Pleased he renews the sprightly strain. 
The hares, whose noise had caused his flight, 

Saw with surprise the linnet's flight. 

* Is there on earth a wretch,' they ssud, 

* Whom our approach can strike with dread?* 
An instantaneous change of thought 

To tumult every bosom wrought. 
So fares the system-building sage, 
Who, plodding on from youth to age, 
At last on some foundation-dream 
Has rear'd aloft his goodly scheme. 
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And proved his predecessors fools, 

And bound all nature by his rules ; 

So fares he in that dreadful hour. 

When injured Truth exerts her power. 

Some new phenomenon to raise. 

Which, bursting on his frighted gaze. 

From its proud summit to the ground 

Proves the whole edifice unsound. 
* Children,* thus spoke a hare sedate. 

Who oft had known the extremes of fate, 

' In slight events the docile mind 

May hints of good instruction find. 

That our condition is the worst. 

And we with such misfortunes curst 

As all comparison defy. 

Was late the universal cry ; 

When lo, an accident so slight 

As yonder little linnet's flight. 

Has made your stubborn heart confess 

(So your amazement bids me guess) 

That all our load of woes and fears 

Is but a part of what he bears. 

Wliere can he rest secure from harms. 

Whom ev'n a helpless hare alarms ? 

Yet he repines not at his lot ; 

When past, the danger is forgot: 

On yonder bough he trims his wings, 

And with unusual rapture sings .: 

While we, less wretched, sink beneath 

Our lighter ills, and rush to death. 

No more of this unmeaning rage. 

But hear, my friends, the words of age : 

< When, by the winds of autumn driven, 
The scatter'd clouds fly cross the heaven. 
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Oft have we, from some moonUdii's head. 

Beheld the alternate light and shade 

Sweep the long vale. Here, hovering, lowers 

The shadowy cloud ; there downward poors, 

Streamug direct, a flood of day. 

Which from the view flies s^ft away ; 

It flies, while other shades advance. 

And other streaks of sunshine glance. 

Thus chequer*d is the life below 

With gleams of joy and clouds of woe. 

Then hope not, while we journey on^ 

Still to be basking in the sun ; 

Nor fear, though now in shades ye moiini. 

That sunshine will no more return. 

If, by your terrors overcome. 

Ye fly before the approaching gloom. 

The rapid clouds your flight pursue. 

And darkness still o'ercasts your view. 

Who longs to reach the radiant plain 

Must onward urge his course amain ; 

For doubly swift the shadow flies. 

When 'gainst the gale the pilgrim plies. 

At least be firm, and undismay'd 

Maintain your ground ! the fleeting shade 

Ere long spontaneous glides away. 

And gives you back the enlivening ray. 

Lo, while I speak, our danger past ! 

No more the shrill horn's angry blast 

Howls in our ear : the savage roar 

Of war and murder is no more. 

llien snatch the moment fate allows. 

Nor think of past or future woes.* 

He spoke, and hope revives ; the lake 

That instant one and all forsake, 
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In sweet amusement to employ 
The present sprightly hour of joy. 

Now from the western mountsdn's hrow. 
Compassed with clouds of various glow. 
The sun a broader orb displays. 
And shoots aslope his ruddy rays : 
The lawn assumes a fresher green. 
And dew-drops spangle all the scene. 
The balmy zephyr breathes along. 
The shepherd siugs his tender song. 
With all their lays the groves resound. 
And falling waters murmur round: 
Discord and care were put to flight. 
And all was peace, and calm delight. 
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EPITAPH, 

INTENDED FOR HIMSELF. 



Escaped the gloom of moital life, a soul 
Here leaves its mouldering tenement of clay. 

Safe, where no cares their whelming billows roll, 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopes betray. 

Like thee, I once have stemm'd the sea of life ; 

Like thee, have languished after empty joys ; 
Like thee, have laboured in the stormy strife ; 

Been grieved for trifles, and amused with toys. 

Yet, for awhile, 'gainst Passion's threatful blast 
Let steady Reason urge the struggling oar ; 

Shot through the dreary gloom, the mom at last 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful shore. 

Forget my frailties, thou art also frail ; 

Forgive my lapses, for thyself mayst fall ; 
Nor read, unmoved, my artless, tender tale : 

I was a friend, O man ! to thee, to all. 
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